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“GOD  OUR  FATHER  AND  THE  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST” 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  the  very  first  of  Paul’s  letters 
which  have  come  down  to  us — and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  in  the  very  first  sentence  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
he  ever  wrote, — he  makes  use  of  a phrase  in  speaking  of 
the  Christians’  God,  which  at  once  attracts  our  interested 
attention.  According  to  the  generous  way  he  had  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  of  his  readers  at  the  height  of  their 
professions,  he  describes  the  church  at  Thessalonica  as  liv- 
ing and  moving  and  having  its  being  in  God.  But,  as  it 
was  a Christian  church  which  he  was  addressing,  he  does 
not  content  himself,  in  this  description,  with  the  simple 
term  “God”.  He  uses  the  compound  phrase,  “God  the 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The  Thessalonians, 
he  says,  because  they  were  Christians,  lived  and  moved  and 
had  their  being  “in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  compound  phrase  was  not  new 
on  Paul’s  lips,  coined  for  this  occasion.  It  bears  on  its 
face  the  evidence  of  a long  and  familiar  use,  by  which  it 
had  been  worn  down  to  its  bare  bones.  All  the  articles 
have  been  rubbed  off,  and  with  them  all  other  accessories; 
and  it  stands  out  in  its  baldest  elements  as  just  “God  Father 
and  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Plainly  we  have  here  a mode 
of  speaking  of  the  Christians’  God  which  was  customary 
with  Paul. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  this  phrase  re- 
peated in  precisely  the  same  connection  in  the  opening 
verses  of  the  next  letter  which  Paul  wrote — 2 Thessalonians 
— with  only  the  slight  variation  that  an  “our”  is  inserted 
with  “God  the  Father”, — “in  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ.”  The  significance  of  this  variation  is,  prol>- 
ably,  that,  although  it  is  a customary  formula  which  is 
being  employed,  it  has  not  hardened  into  a mechanically 
repeated  series  of  mere  words.  It  is  used  with  lively  con- 
sciousness of  its  full  meaning,  and  with  such  slight  varia- 
tions of  wording  from  time  to  time  as  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  or  perhaps  the  mere  emotional  movement  of 
the  moment,  suggested. 

This  free  handling  of  what  is,  nevertheless,  clearly  in 
essence  a fixed  formula,  is  sharply  illustrated  by  a third 
instance  of  its  occurrence.  Paul  uses  it  again  in  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  the  third  letter  which  he  wrote, — that  to 
the  Galatians.  Here  it  is  turned,  however,  end  to  end, 
while  yet  preserving  all  its  essential  elements;  and  is  set 
in  such  a context  as  to  throw  its  fundamental  meaning 
into  very  strong  emphasis.  Paul  was  called  upon  to  defend 
to  the  Galatians  the  validity  of  his  apostleship,  and  he 
characteristically  takes  occasion  to  assert,  in  the  very  first 
words  which  he  wrote  to  them,  that  he  received  it  from 
no  human  source, — no,  nor  even  through  any  human  in- 
termediation,— but  directly  from  God.  The  way  he  does 
this  is  to  announce  himself  as  “an  apostle  not  from  men, 
neither  through  man,  but  through  Jesus  Christ  and  God 
the  Father” — “who”,  he  adds,  “raised  Him  from  the  dead”. 
The  effect  of  the  addition  of  these  last  words  is  to  throw 
the  whole  emphasis  of  the  clause  on  “Jesus  Christ”;  even 
“God  the  Father”  is  defined  in  relation  to  Him.  Yet  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  sentence  is  to  assert  the  divine  origin 
of  Paul’s  apostleship  in  strong  contrast  with  any  possible 
human  derivation  of  it.  Clearly,  the  phrase  “Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father”  denotes  something  purely  Divine.  It 
is  in  effect  a Christian  periphrasis  for  “God”.  And  in  this 
Christian  periphrasis  for  “God”  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
takes  no  subordinate  place. 

It  will  conduce  to  our  better  apprehension  of  the  nature 
and  implications  of  this  Christian  periphrasis  for  “God” 
which  Paul  employs  in  the  opening  words  of  each  of  the 
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first  three  of  his  epistles,  if  we  will  set  side  by  side  the 
actual  words  in  which  it  is  phrased  in  these  three  instances. 

1 Thess.  i.I  : ev  6ew  narpl  /cal  nvpLw  'Irjcrov  XptaTw. 

2 Thess.  i.I  : ev  dew  Trarpl  rjp,wv  real  Kvpt w T^croO  Xpiarw. 

Gal.  i.I  : Sicb  '\r]crov  Xpiarov  /cal  deoO  Trarpoi  tov  iyeipavTO 9 

avrov  e/c  ve/epwv. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  or  chiefly  in  these  three  in- 
stances that  Paul  uses  this  Christian  periphrasis  for  God. 
It  is  the  apostle’s  custom  to  bring  the  address  which  he 
prefixes  to  each  of  his  letters  to  a close  in  a formal  prayer 
that  the  fundamental  Christian  blessings  of  grace  and 
peace  (or,  in  the  letters  to  Timothy,  grace,  mercy  and 
peace)  may  be  granted  to  his  readers.  In  this  prayer  he 
regularly  employs  this  periphrasis  to  designate  the  Divine 
Being  to  whom  the  prayer  is  offered.  It  fails  to  appear  in 
this  opening  prayer  in  two  only  of  his  thirteen  letters;  and 
its  failure  to  appear  in  these  two  is  useful  in  fixing  its 
meaning  in  the  other  eleven.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Paul 
intends  to  say  the  same  thing  in  all  thirteen  instances : 
they  differ  only  in  the  fulness  with  which  he  expresses 
his  identical  meaning.  When  he  says  in  i Thess.  i.2  only 
“Grace  to  you  and  peace”,  he  is  not  expressing  a mere 
wish;  he  is  invoking  the  Divine  Being  in  prayer;  and  his 
mind  is  as  fully  on  Him  as  if  he  had  formally  named  Him. 
And  when  he  names  this  Divine  Being  whom  he  is  in- 
voking in  this  prayer,  in  Col.  i.2,  “God  our  Father”, — 
“Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father” — his  mean- 
ing is  precisely  the  same  as  when  he  names  Him  in  the 
companion  letter,  Eph.  i.2,  “God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ” — “Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ” — or  in  a similar  prayer 
at  the  end  of  the  same  letter,  Eph.  vi.23,  “God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ” — “Peace  to  the  brethren  and 
love  along  with  faith  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”.  In  every  instance  Paul  is  invoking  the 
Divine  Being  and  only  the  Divine  Being.  Once  he  leaves 
that  to  be  understood  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Once 
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he  names  this  Being  simply  “God  the  Father”.  In  the 
other  eleven  instances  he  gives  Him  the  conjunct  name, 
which  ordinarily  takes  the  form  of  “God  our  Father  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”, — obviously  employing  a formula 
which  had  become  habitual  with  him  in  such  formal  prayers. 

That  we  may  see  at  a glance  how  clear  it  is  that  Paul 
is  making  use  here  of  a fixed  formula  in  his  designation 
of  the  Christians’  God,  and  may  observe  at  the  same  time 
the  amount  of  freedom  which  he  allows  himself  in  repeat- 
ing it  in  these  very  formal  prayers,  we  bring  together  the 
series  of  these  opening  prayers,  in  the  chronological  order 
of  the  epistles  in  which  they  occur. 

1 Thess.  i.l  : vpiv  Kal  elpr/vr 7. 

2 Thess.  i.2  : vplv  Kal  ei pr/vr)  cctto  deov  irarpos  Kal  Kvpcov 

’I7 ]crov  XptcrToO. 

Gal.  i.3  : vp.lv  Kal  elptjvrj  cnro  deov  7raTpo?  rjpcbv  Kal  Kvpcov 

’I rjcrov  XpiaTOv. 

1 Cor.  i.3  : vp.lv  Kal  eiprjvr)  cnro  deov  Trarpos  r/pcov  Kal 

KVpCov  ’Irjcrov  XpccTOv. 

2 Cor.  1.2:  vP-iv  Ka'L  elpyvT)  cnro  deov  iraTpo'i  r/pcov  Kal 

Kvpiov  ’Ir/aov  Xpccnov. 

Rom.  i.7:  X(*PL<i  Kal  elprjvi)  cnro  deov  irarpo* r r/pcov  Kal 

Kvpiov  'Irjaov  X piarov . 

Eph.  i.2  : bplv  Kal  elpr^vt)  cnro  deov  irarpos  rjpwv  Kal 

Kvpcov  ’I TJCTOV  XpCCTTOV. 

[Eph.  vi.23  : elpr]vrjron  aSeXcpon  Kal  cvydirr)  pera  7rurTe&’?  cnro 
deov  'rraTpos  Kal  Kvpcov  ’Irjaov  Xpia tou]. 

Col.  i.2  : vplv  Kal  elpr/vt]  cnro  deov  7raTpo<i  r/pcbv. 

Phile.  3 : X^PL<i  vplv  Kal  ecpijvr)  cnro  deov  TraTpos  r/pcov  Kal 
KVpcov  ’lrjaov  XpcaTOv. 

Phil,  i.2 : X^PL<!  vplv  Kal  elprjv rj  cnro  deov  1 Tarpon  r/pcbv  Kal 
Kvpiov  ’I r/crov  XpurTov. 

1 Tim.  i.2  : ^pi]vV  “7r®  deov  narpo <?  Kal  Xpccnov 

T rjcrov  tov  KVpcov  r/pcov. 

Tit.  i.4:  X^PL<i  KaL  e^PVvV  deov  Trarpo<;  Kal  Xpcarov’lrjaov 
tov  a’om'jpov  TJpCOV . 

2 Tim.  i.2  : eipvvr)  cnro  deov  irarpo ? Kal  Xpcarov 

’I rjaov  tov  Kvpiov  rjpcbv. 
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Alfred  Seeberg,  seeking  evidence  of  the  survival  of  old 
Christian  formulas  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
very  naturally  fixes  on  these  passages,  and  argues  that 
we  have  here  a combination  of  the  names  of  God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  prayer  which  Paul  found 
already  in  use  in  the  Christian  community  when  he  attached 
himself  to  it,  and  which  he  took  over  from  it.  It  is  a hard 
saying  when  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz  professes  himself  ready 
to  concede  that  Paul  received  this  combination  of  names 
from  his  predecessors,  but  sharply  denies  that  he  received 
it  as  a “fixed  formula”.  One  would  have  supposed  it  to 
lie  on  the  face  of  Paul’s  use  of  it  that  he  was  repeating 
a formula;  while  it  might  be  disputed  whether  it  was  a 
formula  of  his  own  making  or  he  had  adopted  it  from 
others.  It  goes  to  show  that  it  was  not  invented  by  Paul, 
that  it  is  found  not  only  in  other  connections  in  Paul’s 
writings,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  other  New  Testament 
books  besides  his. 

Jas.  i.I  : deov  teal  tcvpiov  'Irjaov  'X.piaTOv  8o{/\o?. 

2 Pet.  i.2  : iv  eiriyvoycrei  tov  deov  ical  '\rjaov  tov  Kvpiov  rjp-wv. 
2 Jno.  3:  €<ttcu  p.ed'  rjp, wv  %apt?  e\eo<?  elpr/vr]  7 rapa  deov  ttcit- 
pos  Kal  7 rapa  ’1 Tjaov  Xpia-ToO  tov  vlov  tov  7raT/3o'?. 

In  the  presence  of  these  passages  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that 
we  have  in  the  closely  knit  conjunction  of  these  two  Divine 
names  part  of  the  established  phraseology  of  primitive 
Christian  religious  speech. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  closeness  with 
which  the  two  names  are  knit  together  in  this  formula. 
The  two  persons  brought  together  are  not,  to  be  sure, 
absolutely  identified.  They  remain  two  persons,  to  each 
of  whom  severally  there  may  be  ascribed  activities  in  which 
the  other  does  not  share.  In  Gal.  i.i  we  read  of  “Jesus 
Christ  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead.” 
In  Gal.  i.3,  we  read  of  “God  the  Father  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  who  gave  Himself  for  our  sins.”  The  epithets 
by  which  they  are  described,  moreover,  are  distinctive, — 
the  Father,  our  Father,  the  Lord,  our  Lord,  our  Saviour. 
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There  is  no  obscuration,  then,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
personalities  brought  together.  But  their  equalization  is 
absolute.  And  short  of  thoroughgoing  identification  of 
persons  the  unity  expressed  by  their  conjunction  seems  to 
be  complete. 

How  complete  this  unity  is  may  be  illustrated  by  another 
series  of  passages.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  has  called  attention 
to  the  symmetrical  structure  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians.  Each  is  divided  into  two  parts  (“the  first 
part  being  chiefly  narrative  and  explanatory,  and  the  sec- 
ond hortatory”),  and  each  of  these  parts  closes  with  a 
prayer  introduced  by  avros  Se  followed  by  the  Divine 
name, — a construction  not  found  elsewhere  in  these  epistles. 
Clearly  there  is  formal  art  at  work  here;  and  it  will  repay 
us  to  bring  together  the  opening  words  of  the  four  prayers, 
including  the  designations  by  which  God  is  invoked  in  each. 

I Thess.  iii.II  : avros  Se  6 deos  tcai  Trarrjp  rjpwv  teal  6 Kvpios 
rtpwv  ’ Irjcrov s. 

1 Thess.  v.23  : avros  Se  6 deb s rrjs  elpr] mjs. 

2 Thess.  ii.  1 6 : avros  Se  6 icvpios  rjpwv  ’Irjaovs  Xpt<rTOS  /cat 

d debs  d ttclttip  r/pa>v  d ayair-qaas  f/pas  teal  Sobs  7 rapa- 
kXtjctlv  alwviav  tcai  e\i rcSa  ayadrjv  iv  %apiTi. 

2 Thess.  iii.16:  airro?  8e  6 icvpios  tt)s  elprjprjs. 

It  is  remarkable  how  illuminating  the  mere  conjunction 
of  these  passages  is.  Taking  1 Thess.  iii.11  in  isolation, 
we  might  wonder  whether  we  ought  to  read  it,  “God  Him- 
self, even  our  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus”,  or  “Our  God 
and  Father  Himself,  and  our  Lord  Jesus”,  or  “Our  God 
and  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus,  Himself.”  So,  taking  it 
in  isolation,  we  might  hesitate  whether  we  should  construe 
2 Thess.  ii.  1 6,  “Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  God 
our  Father,”  or  “Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  God  our 
Father,  Himself”.  The  commentators  accordingly  divide 
themselves  among  these  views,  each  urging  reasons  which 
scarcely  seem  convincing  for  his  choice.  But  so  soon  as 
we  bring  the  passages  together  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  avTos  is  to  be  construed  with  the  whole  subject  fol- 
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lowing  it  in  every  case,  and  thus  a solid  foundation  is  put 
beneath  the  opinion  arrived  at  on  other  grounds  by  Martin 
Dibelius,  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz  and  J.  A.  Frame,  that  in 
i Thess.  iii.ii  and  2 Thess.  ii.16,  the  ovto?  binds  together 
the  two  subjects,  God  and  the  Lord,  as  the  conjunct  object 
of  Paul’s  prayer. 

The  four  prayers  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  parallel. 
The  petition  is  substantially  the  same  in  all.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  Being  to  whom  the  several  prayers  are 
addressed  was  consciously  envisaged  as  different.  Paul  is 
in  every  case  simply  bringing  his  heart’s  desire  for  his 
converts  before  his  God.  Yet,  in  describing  the  God  be- 
fore whom  he  lays  his  petition,  he  fairly  exhausts  the 
possibilities  of  variety  of  designation  which  the  case  affords. 
As  a result,  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
could  not  be  more  indissolubly  knit  together  as  essentially 
one.  Both  are  mentioned  in  two  of  the  addresses,  but  the 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  is  reversed  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  all  the  predicates  in  both  instances  are 
cast  in  the  singular  number.  In  the  other  two  addresses 
only  one  is  named,  but  it  is  a different  one  in  each  case, 
although  an  identical  epithet  is  attributed  to  them  both.  We 
learn  thus  not  only  that  Paul  prays  indifferently  to  God 
and  to  the  Lord — in  precisely  the  same  way,  for  precisely 
the  same  things,  and  with  precisely  the  same  attitude  of 
mind  and  heart,  expressed  in  identical  epithets, — but  also 
that  he  prays  thus  indifferently  to  God  or  the  Lord  sep- 
arately and  to  God  and  the  Lord  together.  And  when 
he  prays  to  the  two  together,  he  does  all  that  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  do  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  thinking  of  them 
not  as  two  but  as  one.  Interchanging  the  names,  so  that 
they  stand  indifferently  in  the  order  “God  and  the  Lord,” 
or  “the  Lord  and  God,”  he  binds  them  together  in  a single 
“self” ; and  then,  proceeding  with  his  prayer,  he  construes 
this  double  subject,  thus  bound  together  in  a single  “self”, 
in  both  cases  alike  with  a singular  verb, — “Now  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  God  our  Father  who  loved  us ... . Himself,” 
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he  prays,  “may  He  comfort  your  hearts  and  establish  them 
in  every  good  work  and  word.”  “Now  our  God  and 
Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus,  Himself,”  he  prays  again,  “may 
He  direct  our  way  unto  you” : and  then  he  proceeds  im- 
mediately, continuing  the  prayer,  but  now  with  only  one 
name,  though  obviously  with  no  change  in  the  Being  ad- 
dressed,— “and  may  the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and 
abound  in  love  toward  one  another  and  toward  all  men”. 
If  it  was  with  any  difference  of  consciousness  that  Paul 
addressed  God  or  the  Lord,  or  God  and  the  Lord  together, 
in  his  prayers,  he  certainly  has  taken  great  pains  to  ob- 
scure that  fact.  If  he  had  intended  to  show  plainly  that 
to  him  God  and  the  Lord  were  so  one  that  God  and  the 
Lord  conjoined  were  still  one  to  his  consciousness,  he 
could  scarcely  have  found  more  effective  means  of  doing 
so.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in  all  Paul’s  epistles 
where  God  and  the  Lord  are  mentioned  together,  that  they 
are  construed  with  a plural  adjective  or  verb. 

We  should  not  pass  without  notice  that  it  is  in  the 
passages  from  2 Thessalonians  that  6 /cvpio?  is  given  relative 
prominence.  In  the  two  passages  from  1 Thessalonians 
6 0eo?  comes  forward,  while  in  those  from  2 Thessalon- 
ians it  is  o icvpios.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
character  of  2 Thessalonians,  which  is  distinctively  a Kvpw 
epistle.  Proportionately  to  the  lengths  of  the  two  epistles, 
while  Oeos  occurs  about  equally  often  in  each,  icvpio<;  occurs 
about  twice  as  often  in  the  second  as  in  the  first.  We  do 
not  pause  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  superior  promi- 
nence of  /evpios  in  2 Thessalonians,  although  it  may  be 
worth  remarking  in  passing  that  in  both  epistles  it  is 
relatively  prominent  in  the  hortatory  portions.  Whatever, 
however,  may  have  been  the  particular  causes  which  brought 
about  the  result  in  this  case,  the  result  is  in  itself  one 
which  could  not  have  been  brought  about  if  and  Kvpio<; 
had  not  stood  in  the  consciousness  of  Paul  in  virtual 
equality  as  designations  of  Deity.  For  the  phenomenon 
amounts  at  its  apex, — as  we  see  in  the  four  passages  more 
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particularly  before  us — to  the  simple  replacement  of 
0eo'<?  by  /cvpios  as  the  designation  of  Deity.  And  that 
means  at  bottom  that  Paul  knows  no  difference  between 
0eo?  and  Kvpio' ? in  point  of  rank;  they  are  both  to  him 
designations  of  Deity  and  the  discrimination  by  which  the 
one  is  applied  to  the  Father  and  the  other  to  Christ  is 
(so  far)  merely  a convention  by  which  two  that  are  God 
are  supplied  with  differentiating  appellations  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  intelligibly  spoken  of  severally.  With 
respect  to  the  substance  of  the  matter  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  Father  might  not  just  as  well  be  called  Kiipw  and 
Christ  $eo? . 

Whether  the  convention  by  which  the  two  appellations 
are  assigned  respectively  to  the  Father  as  foo?  and  to 
Christ  as  icvpios  is  ever  broken  by  Paul,  is  a question  of 
little  intrinsic  importance,  but  nevertheless  of  some  natural 
interest.  It  is  probable  that  Paul  never, — not  only  in  these 
epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  but  throughout  his  epistles, — 
employs  icvpios  of  the  Father.  The  term  seems  to  appear 
uniformly  in  his  writings,  except  in  a few  (not  all)  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  as  a designation  of  Christ. 
Thus  the  Old  Testament  divine  name  Kvpio< ? (Jehovah)  is 
appropriated  exclusively  to  Christ;  and  that  in  repeated 
instances  even  when  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  adduced, — which  Paul  carries  over  to  and  applies  to 
Christ  as  the  Lord  there  spoken  of.  The  question  whether 
Paul  ever  applies  the  term  0eo?  to  Christ  is  brought 
sharply  before  us  by  the  form  in  which  the  formula,  the 
use  of  which  we  are  particularly  investigating,  occurs  in 
2 Thess.  1. 12.  There  we  read  of  Paul’s  constant  prayer  that 
“our  God’’  should  count  his  readers  worthy  of  their  calling 
and  fulfil  with  reference  to  them  every  good  pleasure  of 
goodness  and  work  of  faith  with  power,  to  the  end  that 
“the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus”  might  be  glorified  in  them, 
and  they  in  Him,  Kara  ty)v  rod  0eov  rjpicbv  ical  nvpiov 

’I Tjaov  X/OKXTOl). 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  in  strictness  of  gram- 
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matical  rule,  rigidly  applied,  this  should  mean,  “according 
to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ”,  or,  if 
we  choose  so  to  phrase  it,  “according  to  the  grace  of  our 
God,  even  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  All  sorts  of  reasons 
are  advanced,  however,  why  the  strict  grammatical  rule 
should  not  be  rigidly  applied  here.  Most  of  them  are 
ineffective  enough  and  testify  only  to  the  reluctance  of 
expositors  to  acknowledge  that  Paul  can  speak  of  Christ 
as  “God”.  This  reluctance  is  ordinarly  given  expression 
either  in  the  simple  empirical  remark  that  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  Paul  to  call  Christ  God,  or 
in  the  more  far-reaching  assertion  that  it  is  contrary  to 
Paul’s  doctrinal  system  to  represent  Christ  as  God.  Thus, 
for  example,  W.  Bornemann  comments  briefly:  “In  them- 
selves, these  words  might  be  so  taken  as  to  call  Jesus  here 
both  God  and  Lord.  That  is,  however,  improbable,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pauline  usage  elsewhere.”  This  mild  state- 
ment is  particularly  interesting  as  a recession  from  the 
strong  ground  taken  by  G.  Liinemann,  whose  commentary 
on  the  Thessalonian  epistles  in  the  Meyer  series  Borne- 
mann’s  superceded.  Liinemann  argues  the  question  at  some 
length  and  one  might  almost  say  with  some  heat.  “Ac- 
cording to  Hofmann  and  Riggenbach,”  he  writes,  “Christ 
is  here  named  both  our  God  and  our  Lord, — an  interpre- 
tation which,  indeed,  grammatically  is  no  less  allowable  than 
the  interpretation  of  the  doloxogy  6 wv  e’lfi'irdvTwv  deosevXo- 
yr)To<;  els  to0<?  altovas,  Rom.  ix.5,  as  an  apposition  to  XpurTos  ; 
but  is  equally  inadmissible  as  it  would  contain  an  un-Pauline 
thought:  on  account  of  which  also  Hilgenfeld,  Zcitschr.f.d. 
miss.  Thsol.  Halle,  1862,  p.  264,  in  the  interest  of  the 
supposed  spuriousness  of  the  Epistle,  has  forthwith  ap- 
propriated to  himself  this  discovery  of  Hofmann.”  Ernst 
von  Dobschiitz,  who  has  superceded  Bornemann  as  Borne- 
mann superceded  Liinemann,  is  as  sure  as  Liinemann  that  it 
is  un-Pauline  to  call  Christ  God ; but  as  he  is  equally 
sure  that  this  passage  does  call  Christ  God,  he  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  deny  the  passage  to  Paul, — though  he 
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prefers  to  deny  to  him  only  this  passage  and  not,  like 
Hilgenfeld,  the  whole  Epistle.  “But  an  entirely  un-Pauline 
trait  meets  us  here,”  he  writes,  “that  to  tov  Oeov  rjn&v 
there  is  added  kcu  Kvpc'ov  ’Irjo-ov'X.pLcrTov.  Not  that  the  com- 
bination, God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
not  original-Pauline  (see  on  i Thess.  i.i),  but  that  what 
stands  here  must  be  translated,  ‘Of  our  God  and  Lord 
Jesus  Christ’  as  Hofmann  and  Wohlenberg  rightly  maintain. 
This,  however,  is  in  very  fact  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
Pauline  (Liinemann)  in  spite  of  Rom.  ix.5,  and  has  its 
parallel  only  in  Tit.  ii.  13,  “Of  our  Great  God  and  Saviour, 
Christ  Jesus,’  or  2 Pet.  i.i,  11,  ‘Of  our  God  (Lord)  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ’  ”.  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  as  in  his  wont, 
sums  up  the  whole  contention  crisply : “In  the  entire  com- 
pass of  the  Pauline  literature,  only  2 Thess  i.12  and  Tit. 
ii.  1 3 supply  two  equally  exegetically  uncertain  parallels”  to 
Rom.  ix.5  “while,  in  Eph.  iv.6,  God  the  Father  is  6 ivl  vav- 

T(OV.” 

It  is  manifest  that  reasoning  of  this  sort  runs  great 
risk  of  merely  begging  the  question.  The  precise  point 
under  discussion  is  whether  Paul  does  ever,  or  could  ever, 
speak  of  Christ  as  God.  This  passage  is  offered  in  evi- 
dence that  he  both  can  and  does.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  are  other  passages  which  may  be  adduced  in  the 
same  sense.  There  is  Rom.  ix.5  which  everybody  allows 
to  be  Paul’s  own.  There  is  Tit.  ii.  1 3 which  occurs  in 
confessedly  distinctively  “Pauline  literature.”  There  is 
Acts  xx. 28,  credibly  attributed  to  Paul  by  one  of  his  pupils. 
There  is  2 Pet.  i.i  to  show  that  the  usage  was  not  unknown 
to  other  of  the  New  Testament  letter-writers.  It  is  scarcely 
satisfactory  to  say  that  all  these  passages  are  as  “exege- 
tically uncertain”  as  2 Thess.  i.12  itself.  This  “exegetical 
uncertainty”  is  in  each  case  imposed  upon  the  passage 
by  reluctance  to  take  it  in  the  sense  which  it  most  naturally 
bears,  and  which  is  exegetically  immediately  given.  It  is 
as  exegetically  certain,  for  example,  as  any  thing  can  be 
purely  exegetically  certain,  that  in  Rom.  ix.5  Paul  calls 
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Christ  roundly  “God  over  all”.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  this  would  be  universally  recognized  if  Romans  could 
with  any  plausibility  be  denied  to  Paul,  or  even  could  be 
assigned  to  a date  subsequent  to  that  of,  say,  Colossians. 
The  equivalent  may  be  said  of  each  of  the  other  passages 
mutatis  mutandis.  The  reasoning  is  distinctly  circular 
which  denies  to  each  of  these  passages  in  turn  its  natural 
meaning  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  supporting  usage,  when 
this  lack  of  supporting  usage  is  created  by  a similar  denial 
on  the  same  ground  of  its  natural  meaning  to  each  of  the 
other  passages.  The  ground  of  the  denial  in  each  case 
is  merely  the  denial  in  the  other  cases.  Meanwhile  the 
usage  is  there,  and  is  not  thus  to  be  denied  away.  If  it 
may  be,  any  usage  whatever  may  be  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  these  circumstances  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
ordinary  laws  of  grammar  should  not  determine  our  un- 
derstanding of  2 Thess.  i.12.  We  may  set  it  down  here, 
therefore,  with  its  parallels  in  Tit.  ii.13  and  2 Pet.  i.i  in 
which  the  same  general  phrasing  even  more  clearly  carries 
this  sense. 

2 Thess.  i.I2:  Trjv  tov  deov  rjpiojv  /cat  tcvpiov  ’I^aot) 

XptCTToO. 

Tit.  ii.13:  xal  iirKfidveiav  rr ??  8oi;r)<;  tov  pteyaXov  deov  /cat 
o"&m)po9  rjfJidiv  XpicrTOv  T rjcrov. 

2 Pet.  i.l : ttLgtiv  ev  Sucaioo-vvr)  tov  deov  r]p.ct)v  ical  <rcoTf)po<; 
’Irjaov  Xptarov. 

In  these  passages  the  conjunction,  in  which  God  and 
Christ  are  brought  together  in  the  general  formula  which 
we  are  investigating,  reaches  its  culmination  in  an  express 
identification  of  them.  We  have  seen  that  the  two  are 
not  only  united  in  this  formula  on  terms  of  complete 
equality,  but  are  treated  as  in  some  sense  one.  Grammatic- 
ally at  least,  they  constitute  one  “self”  (auTo?);  and 
they  are  presented  in  nearly  every  phraseology  possible 
as  the  common  source  of  Christian  blessing  and  the  unitary 
object  of  Christian  prayer.  Their  formal  identification 
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would  seem  after  this  to  be  a matter  of  course,  and  we 
may  be  a little  surprised  that  the  recognition  of  it  should 
be  so  strenuously  resisted.  The  explanation  is  no  doubt 
to  be  sought  in  the  consideration  that  so  long  as  this  formal 
identification  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  expressly  made, 
those  who  find  difficulty  is  believing  that  Christ  is  included 
by  Paul  in  the  actual  Godhead  may  feel  the  way  more  or 
less  open  to  explain  away  by  one  expedient  or  another 
the  identity  of  the  two,  manifoldly  implied  in  the  general 
representation  indeed,  but  not  formally  announced. 

Expositor  after  expositor,  at  any  rate,  may  be  observed 
introducing  into  his  reproduction  of  Paul’s  simple  equali- 
zation, or  rather,  unification,  of  God  and  the  Lord,  qualify- 
ing phrases  of  his  own  which  tend  to  adjust  them  to  his 
personal  way  of  thinking  of  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  two.  C.  J.  Ellicott  already  found  occasion 
to  rebuke  this  practice  in  G.  Liinemann  and  A.  Koch.  The 
former  explains  that  Paul  conjoins  Christ  with  God  in 
his  prayers,  because,  according,  to  Paul’s  conception — “see 
Usteri,  Lehrb.  ii,  2.4,  p.  315” — Christ,  as  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  has  a part  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  The  latter,  going  further,  asserts  that  Paul  brings 
the  two  together  only  because  he  regards  Christ  “as  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God.”  Few  expositors  entirely  es- 
cape the  temptation  to  go  thus  beyond  what  is  written. 
It  is  most  common,  perhaps,  to  follow  the  path  in  which 
Liinemann  walks,  and  to  declare  that  Paul  unites  the  two 
persons  because  Christ  by  His  exaltation  has  been  made 
for  the  time  co-regnant  with  God  over  the  universe,  or 
perhaps  only  over  the  Church.  Quite  frequently,  however, 
it  is  asserted,  more  like  Koch,  that  the  unity  instituted  be- 
tween them  amounts  merely  to  a unity  of  will,  or  even 
only  to  a harmony  of  operation.  At  the  best  it  is  explained 
that  our  Lord  is  placed  by  the  side  of  God  only  because 
it  is  through  Him  as  intermediary  that  the  blessings  which 
have  their  source  in  God  are  received  or  are  to  be  sought. 
An  especially  flagrant  example  of  the  substitution  of  quite 
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alien  phraseology  for  Paul’s,  in  a professed  restatement 
of  his  conception,  is  afforded  by  David  Somerville  in  his 
Cunningham  Lectures  on  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christ. 
He  tells  us  that  Paul’s  “conjunction  of  God  and  Christ 
in  his  stated  greetings  to  the  churches  indicated  his  belief 
that  a co-partnership  of  Divine  power  and  honor  was 
included  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  be  Lord.”  It  ob- 
viously smacks,  however,  less  of  Paul  than  of  Socinus  to 
speak  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  as  a “co-partnership 
of  Divine  power  and  honor,”  and  of  this  co-partnership 
of  Divine  power  and  honor  between  them  as  resulting  from 
Christ  becoming  Lord  by  His  exaltation. 

Benjamin  Jowett,  with  that  fine  condescension  frequently 
exhibited  by  the  “emancipated”,  remarks  on  Chrysostom’s 
comment  on  Gal.  i.3  : “This  is  the  mind  not  of  the  Apostolic 
but  of  the  Nicene  age.”  He  does  not  stay  to  consider 
that  the  mind  of  his  own  age  and  coterie  may  in  such  a 
matter  be  as  much  further  removed  than  that  of  the  Nicene 
age  from  the  mind  of  the  Apostolic  age  in  substance  as  it 
is  in  time.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  admitted  that  even 
the  Nicene  commentators  were  prone  to  read  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  relations  of  Christ  to  God  explanatorily 
into  Paul’s  simple  equalization  of  them.  Athanasius  ap- 
peals,'— as  he  was  thoroughly  entitled*  to  do, — to  Paul’s 
conjunction  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  common  source  of  grace  and  the  common  object 
of  prayer,  against  the  Arian  contention  that  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  concordant,  indeed,  in  will  but  not  one  in 
being.  In  the  eleventh  section  of  the  third  of  his  Orations 
against  the  Arians  he  gives  expression  to  this  appeal  thus : 
“Therefore  also,  as  we  said  just  now,  when  the  Father 
gives  grace  and  peace,  the  Son  also  gives  it,  as  Paul  signifies 
in  every  epistle,  writing,  ‘Grace  to  you  and  peace,  from 
God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  For  one  and 
the  same  grace  is  from  the  Father  in  the  Son,  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  radiance  is  one.  and  as  the 
sun’s  illumination  is  effective  through  the  radiance;  and 
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so,  when  he  prays  for  the  Thessalonians,  in  saying,  ‘Now 
God  even  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
may  He  direct  our  way  unto  you,’  he  has  guarded  the 
unity  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  For  he  has  not 
said,  ‘May  they  direct,’  as  of  a double  grace  given  from 
two,  from  This  and  That,  but,  ‘May  he  direct,’  to  show 
that  the  Father  gives  it  through  the  Son.”  This  is  not 
to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  more 
strongly  than  Paul  does:  it  is  only  to  repeat  Paul’s  testi- 
mony to  their  unity.  But  Athanasius  cannot  repeat  Paul’s 
testimony  to  their  unity  without  interpolating  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  this  unity  is  to  be  conceived. 
One  and  the  same  grace  comes  to  us  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  he  gives  us  to  understand,  because  the  grace  of 
the  Father  comes  to  us  in  the  Son ; one  and  the  same  prayer 
is  addressed  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  whatever 
the  Father  gives  He  gives  through  the  Son.  This  ex- 
planation is  interpolated  into  Paul’s  language.  Paul  places 
God  and  the  Lord  absolutely  side  by  side,  as  joint  source 
of  the  blessings  he  seeks  for  his  readers;  addresses  his 
prayers  for  benefits  he  desires  for  his  readers  to  them  in 
common ; treats  them,  in  a word,  as  one.  Anthanasius’ 
explanations  are,  of  course,  not  as  gross  interpolations  into 
the  text  as  Arius’ ; but  they  are  no  less  real  interpolations. 
The  outstanding  fact  governing  Paul’s  collocation  of  God 
and  the  Lord,  is  that  he  makes  no  discrimination  between 
them  whatever,  but  treats  them  as  a unity. 

This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  remarks  of  Chrysostom 
on  which  Jowett  had  his  eye  when  he  accused  him  of  in- 
truding a Nicene  meaning  on  the  text.  These  remarks 
are  on  the  prepositions  in  Gal.  i.i  and  Rom.  i.7.  Had 
Paul  written  in  the  former  of  these  passages,  says  Chry- 
sostom, either  “through  Jesus  Christ”,  or  “through  God 
the  Father”,  alone,  the  Arians  would  have  had  their  ex- 
planation of  his  having  done  so,  in  the  interests  of  some 
essential  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But 
Paul  “leaves  no  opening  for  such  a cavil,  by  mentioning 
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at  once  both  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and  making-  the 
language  apply  to  both.”  “This  he  does”,  he  adds,  “not 
as  referring  the  acts  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  to 
show  that  the  expression  implies  no  distinction  of  essence”. 
On  Rom.  i.7  he  remarks  similarly  on  the  use  of  “from” 
with  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  “For  he  did  not  say, 
‘Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  God  the  Father, 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’  but  ‘from  God  the  Father  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’.”  There  is  no  imposing  of  a Nicene 
sense  on  Paul’s  language  here.  There  is  a simple  reflec- 
tion, as  in  a clear  mirror,  of  the  exact  sense  of  the  texts 
in  hand,  with  an  emphasis  on  their  underlying  implication 
of  oneness  between  God  and  our  Lord. 

We  are  constantly  pointed  to  1 Cor.  viii  6,  to  be  sure, 
as  in  some  way  supplying  a warrant  for  supposing  an 
unexpressed  subordinationism  to  be  hidden  beneath  the 
surface  of  all  of  Paul’s  equalizations  of  God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
however,  to  see  how  this  passage  can  be  made  to  supply 
such  a warrant.  It  lies  open  to  the  sight  of  all,,  of  course, 
that  in  it  the  one  God  the  Father  and  the  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, — who  are  included  in  the  one  only  God  that,  it  is 
understood  by  all,  alone  exists, — are  differentiated  by  the 
particular  relations  in  which  the  first  and  the  second  crea- 
tions alike  are  said  to  stand  to  them  severally.  All  things 
are  said  to  be  “of”  God  the  Father  and  “through”  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Christians  are  said  to  be  “unto”  the 
one  and  “by  means  of”  the  other.  These  characterizations 
are,  of  course,  not  made  at  random;  and  it  is  right  to 
seek  diligently  for  their  significance.  It  would  doubtless 
be  easy,  however,  to  press  such  prepositional  distinctions 
too  far,  as  such  passages  as  Rom.  xi.36  and  Col.  i.  1 6 
may  advise  us.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  rather  eminently  than  exclusively. 
What  it  is  at  the  moment  especially  important  that  we 
observe,  however,  is  that  they  concern  the  relations  of 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ad  extra  and 
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say  nothing  whatever  of  their  relations  to  one  another. 
With  respect  to  their  relations  to  one  another,  what 
the  passage  tells  us  is  that  they  are  both  embraced  in  that 
one  God  which,  it  is  declared  with  great  emphasis,  alone 
exists.  We  must  not  permit  to  fall  out  of  sight  that  the 
whole  passage  is  dominated  by  the  clear-cut  assertion  that 
“there  is  no  God  but  one”  (verse  4,  at  the  end).  Of  this 
assertion  the  words  now  particularly  before  us  (verse  6b) 
are  the  positive  side  of  an  explication  and  proof  (verse 
5,  7 “P  )•  And  the  thing  for  us  distinctly  to  note  is  that 
Paul  explicates  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  God  but  one 
by  declaring,  as  if  that  was  quite  ad  rem,  that  Christians 
know  but  one  God  the  Father  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
There  meets  us  here  again,  we  perceive, — as  underlying 
and  giving  its  force  to  this  assertion, — the  precise  formula 
we  have  been  having  under  consideration.  And  it  meets 
us  after  a fashion  which  brings  very  strikingly  to  our 
attention  once  more  that,  when  Paul  says  “God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”,  he  has  in  mind  not  two  Gods, 
much  less  two  beings  of  unequal  dignity,  a God  and  a 
Demi-god,  or  a God  and  a mere  creature, — but  just  one 
God.  Though  Christians  have  one  God  the  Father  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  know  but  one  only  God. 

The  essential  meaning  of  the  passage  is  wholly  un- 
affected by  the  question  whether  in  the  words,  “There  is 
no  God  but  one”  at  the  end  of  verse  4,  we  have  Paul’s 
own  language  or  that  of  his  Corinthian  correspondents 
repeated  by  him.  We  may  read  the  verse,  if  we  choose, — 
perhaps  we  ought  to, — “Concerning  the  meats  offered  to 
idols,  then,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  that,  as  you  say, 
there  is  no  idol  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  God  but  one.” 
Still,  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  God  but  one  rules 
the  succeeding  verses,  which,  introduced  as  its  justification, 
become  in  effect  a reiteration  of  it.  “There  is  no  God  but 
one,  for — for,  although  there  are  indeed  so-called  Gods, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth, — as  there  are  Gods  a-plenty 
and  Lords  a-plenty! — yet  for  us  there  is  one  God  the 
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Father  . . . and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ...”  Obviously 
this  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  “one  God  the 
Father  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  of  the  Christians  is 
just  the  one  only  God  which  exists.  To  attempt  to  make 
it  mean  anything  else  is  to  stultify  the  whole  argument. 
You  cannot  prove  that  only  one  God  exists  by  pointing 
out  that  you  yourself  have  two. 

We  are  referred,  it  is  true,  to  the  declaration  that  the 
heathen  have  not  only  many  Gods,  but  also  many  Lords, 
and  we  are  bidden  to  see  in  their  one  God  the  Father 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  a parallel  among  the  Christians 
to  this  state  of  affairs  among  the  heathen.  And  then  we 
are  further  instructed  that  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that 
Paul  felt  some  difference  in  grade  between  the  Gods  and 
the  Lords  of  the  heathen  and,  in  paralleling  the  two  ob- 
jects of  Christian  worship  with  them  respectively,  in- 
tended to  intimate  a discrimination  in  rank  between  God 
the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  this  ground, 
we  are  then  asked  to  conclude  that  Paul  does  not  range 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  here  along  with  God  the  Father 
within  the  Godhead,  but  adjoins  Him  to  God  the  Father 
as  an  additional  and  inferior  object  of  reverence,  placed 
distinctly  as  “Lord”  outside  the  category  of  “God”.  This 
whole  construction,  however,  is  purely  artificial  and  has 
no  standing  ground  in  the  world  of  realities.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  heathen  discriminated  between  the 
designations  “God”  and  “Lord”  in  point  of  dignity  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter;  this,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
has  to  be  admitted  by  both  Johannes  Weiss  and  W.  Bousset, 
who  yet  urge  that  Paul  must  be  supposed  to  presuppose 
such  a distinction  here.  Paul,  however,  intimates  in  no 
way  at  all  that  he  felt  any  such  distinction  on  his  part; 
on  the  contrary  he  includes  the  “Gods  many”  and  “Lords 
many”  of  the  heathen  without  question  in  their  “so-called 
Gods”  on  equal  terms.  Least  of  all  is  it  possible  to  sep- 
arate off  “one  God  the  Father”  from  its  fellow  “one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”,  linked  to  it  immediately  by  the  simple 
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“and”,  and  make  the  former  alone  refer  back  to  the  “There 
is  no  God  but  one”.  Paul  obviously  includes  both  “God  the 
Father”  and  “the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  within  this  one  only 
God  whom  alone  he  and  his  readers  alike  recognize  as  ex- 
isting. It  would  void  his  whole  argument  if  Jesus  Christ 
were  conceived  of  as  a second  and  inferior  object  of  wor- 
ship outside  the  limits  of  the  one  only  God.  The  thing 
which  above  all  others  the  passage  says  plainly,  is  that 
the  acknowledgment  by  Christians  of  “one  God  the  Father 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  accords  with  the  fundamental 
postulate  that  “there  is  no  God  but  one.”  And  that  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  together  make  but  one  God.  So  far  from 
this  passage  throwing  itself  athwart  the  implications  of  the 
repeated  employment  by  Paul,  as  by  others  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  formula  in  which  God  the 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  conjoined  as  the  one 
object  of  Christian  prayer  and  source  of  Christian  bless- 
ings, it  brings  a notable  support  to  them.  It  supplies  what 
is  in  effect  an  explicit  assertion  of  the  fact  on  which  this 
formula  implicitly  proceeds.  It  declares  that  the  one  God 
of  the  Christians  includes  in  His  Being  both  “God  the 
Father”  and  “the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”.  Christians  acknowl- 
edge but  one  God ; and  these  are  the  one  God  which  Chris- 
tians acknowledge. 

Something  of  the  same  thing  that  Paul  expresses  by 
this  conjunction  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  John  expresses  in  his  own  phraseology  by  the  con- 
junction of  the  Father  and  the  Son, — as  in  i Jno.  ii.24: 
“If  what  you  heard  from  the  beginning  abide  in  you,  you 
also  shall  abide  in  the  Son  and  the  Father”;  or  2 Jno.  9, 
in  the  reverse  order:  “He  that  abideth  in  the  teaching, 

the  same  hath  the  Father  and  the  Son;”  as  well  as  in  2 Jno. 
3,  already  quoted : “Grace,  mercy,  peace  shall  be  with  us, 

from  God  the  Father,  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Father.”  It  is  true,  but  not  adequate,  to  say  that 
John  never  thinks  of  Christ  apart  from  God  and  never 
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thinks  of  God  apart  from  Christ.  With  him,  to  have  the 
Son  is  to  have  the  Father  also,  and  to  have  the  Father 
is  to  have  the  Son  also.  The  two  are  as  inseparable  in  fact 
as  in  thought.  The  terminology  is  different,  but  the  idea 
is  the  same  as  that  which  underlies  Paul’s  unification  of 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Clearly  the  suggestions  of  this  formula  carry  us  into 
the  midst  not  only  of  Paul’s  Christology  but  of  his  con- 
ception of  God — which  obviously  is  not  simple.  Short  of 
this,  they  bring  us  face  to  face  with  two  matters  of  great 
preliminary  importance  to  the  correct  apprehension  of  Paul’s 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  God,  which  have  been  much 
discussed  of  late,  not  always  very  illuminatingly.  We  mean 
the  matters  of  the  significance  of  the  title  “Lord”  which 
is  so  richly  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings, and  of  the  meaning  of  the  adoration  of  Christ  which 
is  everywhere  reflected  in  these  writings.  We  must  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  following  out  these  suggestions 
here.  It  must  content  us  for  the  moment  to  have  pointed 
out  a line  of  approach  to  the  correct  understanding  of  these 
great  matters  which,  surely,  cannot  be  neglected  in  any  earn- 
est attempt  to  reach  the  truth  concerning  them,  and  which, 
if  not  neglected,  will  certainly  conduct  us  to  very  high  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  them. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Princeton. 


THE  KYRIOS  CHRISTOS  CONTROVERSY 

If  the  power  to  stir  up  discussion  and  provoke  dissent 
be  a fair  test  of  the  “live”  character  of  a book,  then  this 
character  belongs  in  a high  degree  to  Bousset’s  Kyrios 
Christos.  Though  the  controversy  it  has  started  has  not 
as  yet  attained  the  dimensions  of  some  other  famous  theo- 
logical debates,  for  a controversy  in  war-time  it  shows 
respectable  size.  In  the  midst  of  the  clash  of  arms  the 
other  muses  are  wont  to  keep  silent;  but  the  muse  of 
divinity  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  cannot  be  frightened 
into  retirement.  One  cannot  withhold  a word  of  admira- 
tion from  the  interest  in  theological  problems  that  sustains 
itself  under  such  circumstances.  It  must  be  genuine  indeed. 
Both  Bousset  and  the  foremost  of  his  critics  protest  that 
in  view  of  the  war  situation  they  hesitated  to  enter  upon  a 
controversial  discussion,  and  both  justify  their  decision 
not  to  act  on  this  feeling  from  the  inherent  importance 
of  the  issue.  Another  participant  in  the  debate  states  that 
his  article  was  made  ready  for  the  press  at  Brzeziny  near 
Lodz  in  Poland,  and  expresses  regret  for  having  been  un- 
able to  read  up  on  the  controversy  on  account  of  “present 
occupation.”  It  is  a grim  excuse  to  offer,  but  one  that 
by  all  readers  will  be  readily  granted. 

Now  that  Bousset  has  issued  an  answer  to  his  critics 
and  in  it  more  carefully  defined  and  defended,  on  some 
points  also  modified,  his  position,  it  seems  a proper  time 
to  take  stock  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced, 
and  to  fix  the  status  of  the  debate  at  the  present  moment.1 
In  this  rejoinder  Bousset  deals  chiefly  with  Wernle  and 
Althaus  and  makes  only  occasional  reference  to  other  re- 
views of  his  work.  The  two  writers  named  differ  con- 

1 Jesus  der  Herr,  Nachtrage  und  Auseinandersetzungen  zu  Kyrios 
Christos.  Von  Wilhelm  Bousset.  (Forschungen  zur  Religion  und 
Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments.  Neue  Folge,  Heft  8), 
19x6. 
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siderably  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  criticism. 
Wernle2  carries  into  the  debate  a great  deal  of  feeling. 
Here  and  there  his  style  becomes  overanimated  and  cannot 
be  wholly  acquitted  of  the  fault  of  polemic  acerbity.  He 
evidently  feels  that  Bousset’s  standpoint  endangers  favorite 
positions  of  his  own  and  of  the  school  he  represents.  He 
wields  moreover  a broad  brush,  taking  issue  with  Bousset’s 
hypothesis  in  its  large  bearings  on  the  development  of 
primitive  Christianity  as  a whole.  In  the  sweep  of  his 
argumentation  he  sometimes  forgets  to  pay  sufficient  heed 
to  the  concrete  details  of  fact,  especially  in  linguistic  mat- 
ters,— a point  in  which  Bousset  is  particularly  strong. 
Althaus3  on  the  other  hand  specializes  his  attack  and  ad- 
dresses himself  mainly  to  Bousset’s  central  contention,  that 
the  Kyrios-title  as  applied  to  Jesus  is  of  Hellenistic  and 
not  of  early  Palestinian  origin,  and  thus  is  able  to  give  full 
attention  to  the  linguistic  side  of  the  problem.  His  ar- 
ticles were  written  after  a personal  exchange  of  views 
with  Bousset  had  taken  place;  and  consequently  the  dis- 
cussion on  his  part  proceeds  after  a most  calm  and  ob- 
jective fashion.  It  must  be  set  down  to  Bousset’s  credit 
that  even  in  answering  Wernle  he  has  kept  the  note  of 
excessive  militancy  fairly  well  in  abeyance. 

In  connection  with  the  answer  to  Wernle  not  merely 
Bousset’s  Nachtrage  but  also  an  article  of  Heitmiiller’s4 
comes  under  consideration.  Heitmiiller  was  drawn  into 
the  fray  through  Wemle’s  reflecting  upon  an  earlier  article 
of  his  entitled  “Zum  Problem  Paulus  und  Jesus”5  in  which 

2 “Jesus  und  Paulus.  Antithesen  zu  Bousset’s  Kyrios  Christos.” 
Von  Dr.  Theol.  Paul  Wernle.  ( Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
xxv,  1915,  pp.  1-92). 

3“Unser  Herr  Jesus.  Eine  Neutestamentliche  Untersuchung.  Zur 
Auseinandersetzung  mit  W.  Bousset.”  Von  Privatdozent  Lie.  Paul 
Althaus.  ( Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  xxvi,  1915,  pp.  439-457  and 
SI3-545). 

4 “Jesus  and  Paulus.  Freundschaftliche  kritische  Bermerkungen  zu 
P.  Wernle’s  Artikel  “Jesus  und  Paulus.”  Von  D.  Wilhelm  Heitmiiller. 
( Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  xxv,  1915,  pp.  156-179). 

5 Published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Neutestanientliche  Wissenschaft, 
xiii,  1912,  pp.  320  flf. 
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he  had  anticipated  some  of  Bousset’s  conclusions.  He 
contents  himself  with  answering  these  reflections  chiefly- 
relating  to  the  “religionsgeschichtliche”  method  of  inves- 
tigation, and  for  the  rest  leaves  Bousset  to  fight  out  the 
broader  battle  with  Wernle  for  himself. 

Although  standing  outside  of  the  controversy  an  article 
of  Kohler’s6  ought  to  be  noted  because  of  its  important 
bearing  on  certain  phases  of  the  problem.  As  expressly 
noted  by  this  author,  this  article,  though  published  after  the 
appearance  of  Bousset’s  book,  was  written  and  sent  in  pre- 
viously to  it,  and  therefore  should  be  read  altogether  in- 
dependently of  Bousset’s  hypothesis.  In  this  very  inde- 
pendence, however,  lies  the  warrant  for  considering  it  with 
an  eye  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  undesigned  agreement 
of  Kohler’s  results  with  Bousset’s  lends  to  them  a weight 
and  interest  which  otherwise  they  would  scarcely  possess. 

Bousset  complains  that  hardly  any  of  his  critics  has  dealt 
with  the  book  as  a whole.  The  portion  relating  to  the 
Biblical  development  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attack,  and  the  later  stages  have  been  ignored.  This  is 
what  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  easy  to  decree  that 
the  lines  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  immediately 
succeeding  periods  of  the  history  of  early  Christianity  are 
purely  artificial  and  that  the  distinction  between  Biblical 
Theology  and  the  History  of  Doctrine  is  wholly  conven- 
tional. But  this  is  as  yet  a mere  “religionsgeschichtlich” 
ideal  which  is  far  from  realization  in  practice  even  in 
“liberal”  circles.  When  a work  like  Bousset’s  appears, 
which  actually  proceeds  to  obliterate  the  boundary  marks 
and  make  the  evolution  continuous,  the  theological  interest 
declines  to  follow.  Criticism  finds  it  hard  to  shake  off 
the  consciousness  that  after  all  the  things  on  record  in  the 
Biblical  documents  constitute  a world  by  themselves. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  restate  here  in  a few  words 
the  main  import  of  Bousset’s  theory.  There  is  a negative 

6 “ Der  Kv/atos  ’I^o-ovs  in  den  Evangelien  und  der  Spruch  vom 
Herr-Herr  sagen.”  Von  Pastor  Konrad  Kohler  in  Briese,  Schlesien 
( Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  lxxxviii,  1915,  47i'-49o). 
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and  a positive  side  to  it.  The  negative  side  concerns  the 
absence  from  the  early  Palestinian  pre-Hellenistic  Christol- 
ogy  of  the  concept  and  title  Kyrios,  “Lord.”  This  early 
stage  of  the  belief  of  the  Church,  as  reflected  in  Mark  and 
the  Logia,  centered  in  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  “Son 
of  Man.”  An  additional  argument  for  the  non-existence 
of  the  Kyrios  title  in  that  early  period  is  derived  from 
linguistic  observations  in  connection  with  the  word  “Mar,” 
its  Aramaic  equivalent.  Even  the  prevalence  of  a secular, 
non-religious  Mar  applied  to  Jesus  as  a teacher,  which 
might  have  prepared  the  way  for  later  usage,  is  called 
in  question.  So  much  for  the  negative  side.  As  its  positive 
counterpart,  Bousset  submits  the  following.  The  Kyrios 
name  is  of  Hellenistic  origin.  It  existed  in  the  pre-Pauline 
Gentile  Christian  Church  into  which  it  had  been  imported 
by  converts  who  had  been  familiar  with  its  use  in  their 
pagan  cults.  Both  originally  and  in  its  Christian  adapta- 
tion it  was  a cult  title.  That  is  to  say,  it  sprang  up  in 
the  practice  of  worship,  not  on  doctrinal  ground.  Paul 
received  it  from  the  Hellenistic  Christian  environment  into 
which  he  was  thrown  after  his  conversion.  Thus  there 
is  inserted  between  the  two  factors  hitherto  reckoned  with, 
viz.,  the  early  Palestinian  and  the  Pauline  developments,  a 
third  intermediate  stage,  that  of  the  pre-Pauline  Hellenistic 
branch  of  the  Church.  Chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
this  intermediate  factor  on  Paul,  it  became  a most  im- 
portant force  in  shaping  the  further  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Paul’s  Christ  faith  and  Christ  mysticism — 
these  two  characteristic  features  of  the  Apostle’s  Chris- 
tianity— are  the  offspring  of  it,  although  the  thorough 
ethicizing  and  spiritualizing  of  both  remains  Paul’s  per- 
sonal contribution.  In  consequence  of  this  the  traditional 
view  as  to  the  genetic  structure  of  Paul’s  theology  needs 
thorough  revision.  It  is  not  oriented,  as  the  Reformation 
naively  believed,  in  the  forensic  idea  of  justification  but 
rather  in  the  mystical  relation  of  the  believer  to  the  Kyrios 
Christ.  The  other  is  a mere  corollary.  The  fundamental 
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view  of  Paul  as  to  the  condition  of  the  race  is  that  of 
dualism,  corresponding  to  the  mystical  supernaturalizing 
as  the  goal  of  salvation,  not  that  of  an  ethically  com- 
plexioned  apostasy  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  which  would 
have  for  its  proper  correlate  the  Reformation  view  of  a 
forensic  redemptive  soteriology. 

Let  us  try  to  examine  some  of  the  criticism  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  several  positions  and  the  way  in  which 
Bousset  seeks  to  meet  it.  We  confine  ourselves  in  the 
present  article  to  the  negative  side  of  the  theme,  the  alleged 
non-existence  of  the  concept  and  title  in  the  early  Pales- 
tinian Church.  First  there  is  the  non-occurrence  of  Kyrios 
as  a title  of  Jesus  in  Mark  and  the  Logia.  In  a previous 
article  on  this  subject7  we  urged  that,  if  not  the  formal 
title,  at  least  the  conception  of  Messianic  lordship  is  attested 
by  these  documents.  The  Son  of  Man  is  lord  of  the 
Sabbath;  the  Christ  is  lord  of  David.  On  Bousset’s  prin- 
ciple the  tradition  in  ascribing  these  statements  to  Jesus 
implies  the  familiarity  of  the  early  disciples  with  the 
thought  embodied  in  them.  Those  who  made  Jesus  lay 
claim  to  lordship  believed  that  He  was  lord.  In  itself  this 
yields  no  proof  for  the  existence  of  Kt /pto<?  as  a formal 
title;  it  suggests  only  the  possibility  of  the  early  crystalliz- 
ing of  the  idea  into  such  a usage.  Familiarity  with  the 
lordship  of  the  Messiah  need  not  but  may  have  led  to 
designating  Him  absolutely  as  “the  Lord”  or  “our  Lord.” 
Althaus  falls  back  upon  this  distinction  between  attribution 
of  lordship  and  formal  naming  of  Jesus  “Lord”  to  explain 
the  phenomena  in  the  oldest  sources.  He  observes  that, 
after  once  the  conception  of  Jesus’  lordship  had  sprung  up, 
it  would  naturally  be  at  first  employed  as  a predicate  of 
office;  Jesus  would  not  be  called  “the  Lord”  or  “our  Lord”, 
but  it  would  be  affirmed  that  He  was  lord.8  He  illustrates 
this  from  the  parallel  case  of  “Christ”  which,  according 
to  the  older  elements  in  Acts  was  predicatively  applied  to 

7 The  Princeton  Theological  Review,  xiii,  1915,  pp.  161-189. 

8P.  449- 
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Jesus  in  Palestinian  circles,  and  first  in  Paul  is  seen  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a formal  title  and  proper  name. 
And  yet  “Christ”  is  no  more  in  evidence  in  the  Logia 
or  Mark  than  Kyrios.  The  conclusion  then  would  be 
that  there  was  a period  in  the  earliest  life  of  the  Palestinian 
Church  in  which  the  lordship  of  Jesus  found  only  pre- 
dicative expression,  and  that  only  subsequently,  although 
still  within  Palestinian  circles,  this  led  to  the  use  of  “the 
Lord”  or  “our  Lord”  as  a formal  name  of  the  Saviour. 
This  representation  falls  in  with  Acts  ii.  34,  36  where  the 
Messiah  is  called  by  Peter,  in  dependence  on  the  Psalmist, 
“David’s  Lord”  and  the  Apostle  declares  that  God  made 
Jesus  “both  Lord  and  Christ,”  and  also  with  x.  36  when 
Peter  calls  Him  “Lord  of  all.”  The  question  is  whether 
Acts  bears  out  the  theory  of  a later  emergence  of  the  title. 
The  passages  where  Luke  as  narrator  speaks  of  “the  Lord” 
or  “the  Lord  Jesus”  do  not,  of  course,  bear  on  the  point, 
for  in  these  we  have  simply  the  usage  of  his  time  of 
writing  which  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  reproductive 
of  the  usage  in  the  time  spoken  of  (cpr.  ii.47;  iv.33;  v.14; 
viii.  16,  25;  ix.io,  11,  15,  27  ( ?) , 28,  31  (?) , 35,  42; 
xi.20,  21,  23,  24).  Further,  in  some  of  the  passages, 
where  the  actors  within  the  frame  of  the  history  speak 
of  “the  Lord”,  this  may  refer  to  God  and  not  to  Jesus 
(cpr.  ii.20,  21,  “the  day  of  the  Lord”  in  the  quotation 
from  Joel;  xii.11,  17,  “the  Lord  has  sent  His  angel,”  “the 
Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  the  prison”).  Still  further, 
where  the  vocative  Kyrie  appears,  this  need  not  in  itself 
be  considered  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the  formal 
Messianic  title,  it  might  be  a simple  continuation  of  the 
address  on  the  lips  of  the  disciples  during  the  Gospel 
ministry  (cpr.  vii.59,  60  Stephen;  ix.  5,  6,  Saul;  ix.io,  13 
Ananias).  Unfortunately  chapter  i.21  stands  in  the 
way  of  this  otherwise  attractive  construction.  Althaus 
does  not  indicate  what  view  he  takes  as  to  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  narrative  of  this  chapter.  If  i.21 
could  be  discounted  the  first  certain  instance  of  the  titular 
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use  would  occur  in  ix.17  where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  “the 
Lord  Jesus  . . . has  sent  me.”  Afterwards  we  meet  with 
it  in  Peter’s  mouth;  xi.  16,  17  “I  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord”  . . . “who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
This  would  carry  to  a point  sufficiently  far  along  in  the 
history  to  leave  room  for  the  first  period  of  purely  pre- 
dicative use  postulated  by  Althaus.  The  transition  would 
not  need  to  be  conceived  as  an  abrupt  one;  there  might 
have  been  in  the  reminiscent  Kyrie  that  continued  the 
address  of  the  pre-resurrection  period  already  an  admixture 
of  the  heightened  meaning  conveyed  by  the  predicative 
ascription  of  lordship  and  in  so  far  a gradual  preparation 
for  the  use  of  the  title  in  its  pregnant  higher  sense  (cpr. 
i.6  with  the  later  instances).  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  this  further  for,  as  already  stated,  i.21  upsets  the 
theory  for  those  who  accept  the  account  in  which  this  verse 
occurs  as  historical. 

Bousset  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  compromise  pro- 
posed. Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his  Kyrios 
Christos  and  before  the  appearance  of  his  Naclitrage  he 
had  already  disposed  of  the  evidence  of  Acts  in  a way 
which  not  merely  robs  it  of  all  value  for  the  upholders 
of  early  Palestinian  Kyrios  usage  but  even  turns  it  to  posi- 
tive account  as  a confirmation  of  the  later  Hellenistic 
provenience  of  the  title.10  In  the  article  cited  below  he 
endeavors  to  show  that  icvpi-os  occurs  in  such  contexts  in 
Acts  as  are  of  non-Palestinian  source,  except  where  it  has 
been  introduced  by  a later  hand,  so  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  kyrios  becomes  a critical  test  for  the  literary 
dissection  of  Acts.  We  need  not  enter  upon  a discussion 
of  this  criticism  which  is  to  such  a degree  subjective  as 
to  elude  objective  refutation.11  It  requires  attention  only 

9P.  532. 

10  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  N elite stamentliche  Wissenschaft,  xv,  1914,  pp. 
141-162. 

11 A mere  statement  of  the  various  grounds  on  which  Bousset  bases 
his  critical  procedure  should  suffice  to  prove  its  subjective  character. 
The  passages  xi.  19-30 ; xii,  25 ; xiii,  xiv,  which  repeatedly  speak 
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in  so  far  as  it  would  invalidate  the  appeal  of  Althaus  to 
ii.36  in  favor  of  a predicative  recognition  of  Jesus’  lord- 
ship  in  virtue  of  the  resurrection.  Bousset  cannot  deny 
that  Acts  ii.36  stands  in  an  ancient  environment.  He  takes 
exception  only  to  the  word  tcvpiov  because  this  depends 
on  the  preceding  argumentation  from  Psa.  xvi  and  cx. 

of  Jesus  as  6 xilpios  are  considered  of  Antiochian  provenience,  and 
so  can  be  discounted.  In  ix,  the  account  of  Paul’s  conversion,  Kyrios 
occurs  from  nine  to  twelve  times  (voc.  and  nom.).  Of  this  also 
Bousset  denies  the  Palestinian  character  and  inclines  to  making  Luke 
the  author  of  most  of  the  material.  The  parallel  accounts  in  xxii  and 
xxvi  would  seem  to  point  to  varying  sources,  as  in  fact  both  Harnack 
and  Schwartz  assume  a separate  source  for  ix.  Against  the  former 
Bousset  remarks  simply  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  allot  this 
chapter  to  any  of  the  larger  source-complexes  he  assumes  for  the 
earlier  part  of  Acts.  But,  he  adds,  even  if  ix  rests  on  an  older 
source,  this  is  not  Palestinian.  The  ground  for  this  judgment  is 
not  stated.  The  mere  geographical  location  of  the  event  (on  the 
road  to  Damascus)  affords  no  warrant  for  it,  for,  although  xv  begins 
and  ends  in  Antioch,  Bousset  declines  to  assign  it  for  that  reason 
to  Harnack’s  Antiochian  source  of  xi,  19  ff  and  xiii,  xiv.  It  is 
further  urged  that  ix  connects  with  viii.  3;  and  viii.  3,  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Mommsen — also  followed  by  Schwartz — must  be  later, 
because  it  conflicts  with  Gal.  i.  22  where  Paul  declares  that  he  was 
at  the  time  spoken  of  still  unknown  by  face  to  the  Judean  Churches. 
This  passage  is  taken  to  exclude  not  only  every  early  intercourse 
of  the  converted  Paul  with  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  but  also  every 
contact  of  the  pre-Christian,  persecuting  Saul  with  the  church  there. 
Wernle  (p.  57)  has  said  all  that  is  necessary  to  say  on  the  precarious- 
ness of  this  exegesis.  Paul’s  mind  in  making  the  statement  in  Galatians 
was  not  dwelling  on  his  life  before  the  conversion,  but  on  the 
question  of  the  source  of  his  Christian  convictions.  Besides,  in  the 
immediately  following  words  ‘‘they  heard  our  one  time  persecutor, 
etc.”  Paul  distinctly  implies  his  contact  as  a persecutor  with  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem.  Bousset  further  alleges  that  viii.  2,  3 break 
the  connection  between  vs.  1 and  vs.  4,  but  it  is  foolish  to  insist 
upon  absolutely  logical  or  chronological  sequence  of  thought  in  an 
account  of  this  kind.  The  importance  attached  in  Bousset’s  criticism 
to  the  later  origin  of  these  verses,  which  in  themselves  do  not  con- 
tain Kyrios,  is  due  to  their  backward  connection  with  vii  58-60,  in 
which  the  same  redaction  is  discovered.  Here  Kyrie  is  found  twice 
in  the  mouth  of  Stephen.  The  same  tendency,  to  connect  Paul’s 
history  with  the  mother-church,  is  visible  here,  and  certain  literary 
observations  accede  (twice  “they  stoned  him”  in  vs.  58  and  vs.  59). 
So  everything  after  vs.  58a  is  declared  a “stylistic  interpolation” 
and  the  twofold  Kyrie  is  gotten  rid  of.  But  the  question  arises, 
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This  peculiar  argumentation  recurs  in  Acts  xiii.35  ff  in  a 
source  which  cannot  be  ancient.  Where  such  exact  analo- 
gies prevail  the  hand  of  the  author  of  Acts  is  to  be  recog- 
nized and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  in  ii.36  he  is  responsible 
for  the  deduction  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  from  the  Psalter. 
Althaus  replies  to  this  that  such  modes  of  quoting  Scrip- 

why  the  redactor  should  have  repeated  the  clause  “they  stoned  him”; 
he  would  naturally  have  omitted  the  first,  if  he  knew  how  to 
“stylize.”  In  viii,  the  account  of  Philip’s  mission  to  Samaria,  Kyrios 
appears  in  vss.  16,  25  (in  vs.  22,  24  it  probably  refers,  according 
to  Bousset,  to  God,  because  direct  prayer  to  Jesus  is  rare  in  the 
New  Testament).  Waitz  here  distinguished  two  sources  vs.  5-8,  26 ff. 
and  vs.  9-25.  Bousset  adopts  this,  on  the  ground  that  a double 
conversion  of  the  Samaritans  by  Philip  and  Peter  is  related — which 
is  not  really  the  case — and  because  the  “grotesque  idea  of  a con- 
firmation” of  the  Samaritans  by  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
betrays  itself  as  late.  The  whole  episode  that  brings  Peter  and 
John  upon  the  scene  for  the  expression  of  this  idea  has  been  super- 
imposed upon  the  earlier  account,  and  thus  the  two  instances  of 
Kyrios  are  shown  not  to  belong  to  the  latter.  We  can  discover 
nothing  “grotesque”  in  the  representation.  An  account  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Samaritans  it  certainly  does  not  purport  to  be. 
To  be  sure  the  parallel  case  of  xix.i  ff  belongs  to  a Hellenistic 
milieu.  Chap,  xi,  16,  17,  Peter’s  self-justification  in  the  Comelius- 
case,  has  Kyrios  twice.  Bousset  simply  observes  that  with  vs.  16  “a 
new  train  of  thought  obviously  sets  in.”  We  doubt  whether  this 
will  be  obvious  to  any  ordinary  reader  who  has  no  point  to  make. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  preceding  context  the  idea  of  baptism  plays 
no  role.  At  the  same  time  it  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  idea 
of  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  these  two  in  early  Christian 
experience  were  coincident.  Bousset  further  appeals  to  the  quota- 
tion in  vs.  16  of  a word  of  Jesus,  which  occurs  not  in  the  Gospels 
but  only  in  Acts  i,  5 as  proof  that  in  both  passages  where  this  word 
is  quoted  Luke’s  hand  is  involved.  But  Luke  according  to  his  Gospel 
(iii.  16)  knew  very  well  that  this  was  a word  of  the  Baptist;  if 
therefore  it  is  given  in  the  two  passages  in  Acts  as  a word  of  Jesus 
Himself,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  he  relied  on 
tradition  and  did  not  transfer  the  saying  from  John  to  Jesus  of 
his  own  account.  In  Chap,  i Kyrios  occurs  in  vss.  6,  21,  24.  Bousset 
finds  no  difficulty  here  because  he  assumes  that  the  contents  are  on 
the  whole  the  production  of  Luke.  But  that  Harnack  begins  his 
assignment  to  sources  with  iChap.  ii  is  scarcely  sufficient  evidence 
for  this.  Bousset  is  compelled  to  admit  that  vss.  6 ff  have  a primitive 
flavor,  of  a peculiar  Palestinian  sort.  The  Judas-legend  also  is 
probably  Palestinian.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  where 
Luke  speaks  in  this  chapter  in  his  capacity  of  author,  Lucan  ideas 
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ture  were  not  peculiar  to  any  single  author,  but  common 
property,  and  that  the  whole  character  of  the  argument 
proves  it  to  belong  to  the  earliest  controversy  with  the 
Jews.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Althaus’  position  in 
regard  to  this  Psalm  passage  involves  a difference  in  the 
range  of  its  interpretation  as  between  Mk.  xii.35,  37  and 
parallels  and  Acts  ii.36.  In  regard  to  the  former  he  con- 
cedes to  Bousset  that  not  a general  lordship  of  the  Messiah 
but  only  His  lordship  over  David  is  affirmed.  In  Acts, 

find  expression ; only  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  discredit  a-priori 
what  he  represents  the  actors  in  the  history  as  speaking.  The 
passages  ii.  47;  iv.  33;  v.  14;  ix.  31,  35,  42,  all  of  them  descriptive 
of  the  state  of  the  Church,  speak  repeatedly  of  6 Kvpios . These  are 
all  Lucan,  of  course,  and  Bousset  need  not  have  been  at  pains  to 
point  to  this  in  connection  with  his  argument.  That  Luke  is  familiar 
with  the  title,  cannot,  of  iself,  prove  that  the  earlier  disciples  were 
not.  Bousset  further  calls  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  the  terms 
Tricrreveiv,  mcrris  , according  to  him  expressive  of  later  conceptions, 
in  combination  with  the  Kyrios  references  (so  v.  14;  ix,  42).  This 
is  purely  negative  and  again  non-significant  so  far  as  Luke  speaks ; 
in  xi.  17  Peter  speaks,  but  there  is  nothing  suspicious  about  the 
TTicrrevtiv  here  considered  in  itself ; it  would  become  suspect  only 
if  weight  could  be  attached  to  the  other  arguments  urged  in  support 
of  the  secondariness  of  the  passage;  in  viii.  12,  13'  Tnareveiv  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  xvpios  although  both  appear  in  the  same 
alleged  interpolation  or  redaction.  The  same  applies  to  vi.  7.  Two 
separate  insufficient  grounds  of  suspicion  cannot,  even  when  com- 
bined, justify  the  rejection  of  a passage.  In  regard  to  Chap.  x.  36, 
37,  “the  great  anacoluthon”,  Bousset  makes  short  work ; he  brings 
order  into  the  impossible  tangle  of  words  by  simply  cutting  out  vs. 
36  as  a gloss  or  at  least  a marginal  observation  perhaps  from  the 
hand  of  the  last  redactor  of  Acts.  This  has  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
but  it  does  not  explain  how  the  glossator  or  redactor  conceived  of 
the  connection  of  “the  word  which  He  sent  etc.”  either  with  the  fore- 
going or  the  following.  With  neither  does  it  properly  connect.  That 
the  text  is  out  of  joint  is  quite  probable,  but  that  the  clause  “He  is 
Lord  of  all”  necessarily  belongs  to  whatever  accretion  it  may  contain, 
cannot  be  proven.  More  seriously  than  to  any  other  passage  Bousset 
addresses  himself  to  the  removal  of  xvpios  in  Peter’s  speech  (ii.  36). 
To  render  this  plausible  he  attempts  to  break  up  the  discourse  into 
several  parts.  It  is  composite  because  of  the  repeated  formula  of 
address  in  vs.  14,  22,  29.  Schwartz  calls  such  a repetition  “unheard 
of.”  Yet  the  examples  of  Acts.  xiii.  17,  26;  xxiii.  1,  5,  6;  xxv.  24, 
26;  xxvi.  2,  7,  19,  27  might  have  shown  him  that  there  is  nothing 
oratorically  impossible  in  this  even  in  antique  discourse;  in  modem 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  affirmation  of  a comprehensive 
Messianic  lordship  is  based  on  it.  If  the  Gospel  episode 
is  historical  and  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  whereas  the  episode  in  Acts  belongs  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Church,  this  difference  might  easily  explain 
itself.  Jesus  might  have  employed  the  quotation  of  His 
own  special  restricted  purpose.  Peter  might  have  put  it 
to  a more  comprehensive  use.  But  Althaus  is  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  affirm  to  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  episode  and 
the  use  by  Jesus  of  the  words  attributed  to  Him  in  this  pas- 
sage. He  only  believes  it  “the  more  probable”  view  that 
Jesus  did  make  use  of  the  Psalm.12  If  on  the  other  hand 
both  the  Gospel  passage  and  that  in  Acts  should  be  held 
to  reflect  the  preoccupation  of  the  early  disciples  with  the 
Psalm,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  distinction  between 
restricted  and  universal  lordship  as  differentiating  the  two 
becomes  impossible.  If  the  disciples  from  the  earliest  times 
appealed  to  the  Psalm  to  establish  the  universal  lordship 
of  Jesus  and  also  on  occasion  by  means  of  it  argued  that 
the  Messiah  was  David’s  Lord,  then  the  latter  must  from 
the  outset  have  rested  on  the  wider  background  of  the 
former.  A conception  of  lordship  over  David  apart  from 

address  in  prayer  and  otherwise  it  may  be  heard  frequently.  No 
more  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  double  affirmation  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, vs.  24  and  32;  in  a fervent  popular  address  this  is  all  natural 
enough.  .A  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  quotation  of  the  Joel  prophecy 
(vss.  1 7 ff).  If  here  by  “the  day  of  the  Lord”  “the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus”,  is  meant,  as  Bousset  feels  inclined  to  assume,  then 
this  might  seem  to  rest  on  the  Septuagint  designation  of  God  as 
“Lord”  (=  Jehovah)  and  in  so  far  to  be  Hellenistic  in  character. 
But  that  the  transfer  of  Jehovah  functions  to  Jesus  rests  entirely 
on  this  linguistic  -basis  of  identification  is  far  from  certain.  Peter 
might  not  have  spoken,  in  quoting  the  Old  Testament,  of  “the  -day 
of  the  Lord”,  and  yet  have  transferred  the  idea  to  “Jesus  the  Lord.” 
Finally  in  regard  to  Chap,  xv  Bousset  does  not  appeal  for  explana- 
tion of  the  Kyrios  in  vss.  Hi  and  26  to  -the  Antiochian  source  of  the 
chapter,  which  Harnack  who  connects  it  with  xi,  19  ff  and  xiii,  xiv 
assumes.  He  simply  declares  vs.  11  superfluous  and  suspect  on 
account  of  its  Pauline  idiom,  and  considers  vss.  24-26  a later  addi- 
tion because  of  the  double  “it  seemed  good  to  us”  in  vs.  25  and  vs.  28. 

12  P.  516. 
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universal  Messianic  sovereignty  never  existed.  But  even 
on  the  other  supposition,  viz.,  that  of  the  historicity  of 
the  Gospel  episode,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  possible 
distinction  between  the  narrower  and  the  wider  range  of 
the  concept  is  a very  real  one.  It  is  true,  Jesus’  immediate 
purpose  in  the  Gospel  argument  is  to  prove  that  the 
Messiah  is  David’s  Lord.  But  this  is  certainly  meant  in 
the  principial  sense  that  the  Messiahship  lies  on  a higher 
plane  than  that  characterized  by  the  title  “Son  of  David.” 
The  point  is  not  what  the  mutual  relation  between  David 
and  the  Messiah  is,  personally  considered,  but  what  the 
nature  and  sphere  of  the  Messiahship  are.  When  this  is 
recognized  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Gospel  passage  postulates  for  the  mind  of  him  who 
spoke  or  wrote  it,  just  as  much  as  the  passage  in  Acts, 
the  general  idea  of  comprehensive  Messianic  lordship.  And 
after  all  the  same  is  plainly  enough  presupposed  by  the 
content  of  the  quotation  itself,  which  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  opening  verse  of  the  Psalm,  but  both  in  the  Gospel 
and  in  Acts  takes  in  the  statement  about  the  Messiah’s 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  and  the  subjection  to  Him 
of  all  foes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  unrestricted 
form  of  the  statement  (Mk.  xii-37  = Matt.  xxii.45  = Lk. 
xx.44  “David  calls  Him  Lord”)  for  this  by  itself,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  does  not  call  for  the  comprehensive 
conception  of  lordship.  Finally  the  question  should  be  put : 
how  is  this  lordship  over  David  concretely  to  be  conceived 
of?  It  is  not  a purely  abstract  theorem,  no  mere  rabbinical 
exploitation  of  a Scripture  phrase  to  which  no  living  Chris- 
tological  belief  corresponded.  Some  concrete  form  of 
realization  of  the  idea  must  have  accompanied  the  affirma- 
tion. The  conception  is  evidently  eschatological ; when 
the  Messiah  will  reign  He  will  also  be  David’s  King.  But 
so  conceived  the  eschatological  character  guarantees  the 
comprehensive  range.  The  tradition  which  either  handed 
on  or  created  this  utterance  was  accustomed  to  view  Christ 
as  Messianic  Lord  in  general. 
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Althaus’  refusal  to  recognize  the  unrestricted  lordship 
in  the  Marcan  passage  results  in  his  argument  against 
Bousset  falling  short  of  its  purpose.  In  view  of  the  non- 
occurrence of  the  title  in  Mark  and  the  Logia,  urged  as  proof 
of  its  non-existence  in  the  early  Palestinian  Church,  he 
falls  back  upon  the  currency  of  the  idea  in  that  Church  in 
predicative  form.  The  conclusion  then  would  be  that,  tak- 
ing Mark  and  the  Logia  as  reflections  of  the  early  Pales- 
tinian belief,  we  might  expect  in  them  the  same  predicative 
way  of  speaking.  But  what  we  do  find  is  according  to 
Althaus  something  less,  viz.,  that  predicative  way  of  speak- 
ing in  a restricted  sense  (“Lord  of  David”).  This  much 
then  of  Bousset’s  contention  would  at  any  rate  remain  un- 
refuted, namely,  that  Mark  and  the  Logia  do  not  have 
even  the  predicative  idea  of  a universal  lordship  of  the 
Messiah. 

Much  more  summary  and  far  less  circumspect  is  Wernle’s 
criticism  of  Bousset’s  treatment  of  the  evidence  in  the 
earliest  sources.  He  finds  Bousset’s  procedure  arbitrary. 
According  to  Bousset  the  evidence  either  lacks  cogency, 
or  is  secondary,  or  suspected  on  account  of  its  liturgical 
style.  In  view  of  this  Wernle  exclaims:  “How  could  any 
argument  for  the  use  of  Kyrios  or  its  Aramaic  equivalent 
in  the  primitive  Church  possibly  be  conducted  when  neither 
the  Kyrios  Psalm  . . . nor  all  the  Gospel  passages  con- 
taining Kyrios  together  are  allowed  to  prove  anything?”13 
Bousset  passes  by  in  silence  the  pericope  about  the  Messiah 
being  David’s  Lord.14  According  to  Mark  the  Kingdom 
has  come  and  hence  it  is  quite  natural  to  believe  that  the 
Messiah  sits  as  Kyrios  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Wernle 
overlooks  that  this  last  argument  lacks  all  force  against 
Bousset  who  attributes  to  Jesus  and  Mark  the  exclusively 
eschatological  conception  of  the  Kingdom.  He  further  ob- 
serves that  the  Logia  have  neither  “Son  of  David”  nor 
“Kyrios”  nor  “Christ”  as  Messianic  titles,  but  implicate 


13  P.  21. 

14  P.  4. 
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the  Messianic  idea  in  what  is  said  about  the  confession 
of  Jesus,  Matt,  x.32.15  In  referring  to  Acts  ii.36  Bousset 
neglects  the  ical  tcvpLov , although  it  bears  the  stress,  the 
whole  argument  being  based  on  Psalm  cx.16  This  has 
meanwhile  been  attended  to  by  Bousset  in  his  article  on 
“Kyrios  in  the  Criticism  of  Acts”  above  mentioned.  Psalm 
cx  must  have  been  much  alive  in  the  primitive  Church,  as 
appears  also  from  Paul’s  knowledge  of  its  Messianic  char- 
acter (I  Cor.  xv.25).  Finally  Wernle,  like  Althaus,  places 
the  origin  of  Kyrios  as  a title  after  the  exaltation  so  that 
on  that  account  alone  it  could  not  be  expected  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  Gospels.  But,  if  it  is  in  a few  instances 
anachronistically  carried  back  into  the  phraseology  of  the 
Gospels,  this  should  not  be  made  to  prove  its  post-Pauline 
character.  It  is  not  attempted  to  trace  the  title  back  to 
Jesus  Himself.  Wernle  deals  with  it  simply  as  symptomatic 
of  the  early  tradition.17  The  sharp  distinction  between 
predicative  use  in  the  beginning  and  a later  titular  use, 
as  developed  by  Althaus,  is  not  drawn.  It  should  be  said 
that  Wernle  who  himself  freely  indulges  in  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  Gospels  where  it  suits  his  purpose  is  hardly 
justified  in  his  indignant  protest  against  the  exercise  of  the 
same  right  by  Bousset.  The  whole  method  may  be  pre- 
carious, but  that  Bousset  has  made  a specially  flagrant  use 
of  it  is  not  apparent. 

To  the  argument  from  the  parallel  case  of  “Christ” 
which  shares  with  “Kyrios”  the  feature  of  almost  total 
absence  from  Mark  and  the  Logia,18  Bousset  does  not  at- 
tach convincing  force.  He  submits  that  to  the  use  of 
“Christ”  with  reference  to  the  earthly  Jesus  there  was  an 
antecedent  hindrance  in  the  pronounced  eschatological  as- 

15  P.  6. 

16  P.  12. 

17  P.  21. 

18  It  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Logia;  in  Mark  only  viii.  29;  ix.  41 
(shown  to  be  secondary  according  to  Bousset  by  comparison  with 
Matt.  x.  42)  ; xiv.  61 ; xv.  32.  In  the  narrative  of  Mark  it  does 
not  occur,  if  the  title  of  the  Gospel  be  discounted. 
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sociations  of  this  title,  the  Christ  being  to  the  primitive 
Church  a future  rather  than  a past  or  present  figure.10 
With  “Kyrios”  he  thinks  it  was  different.  Since  this  title 
has  no  special  eschatological  import  but  expresses  a present 
dignity,  the  authors  of  Mark  and  the  Logia  could  have 
spoken  freely  of  “the  Kyrios”  in  their  narrative  if  such 
a title  had  been  known  to  them.  This  answer  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  eschatological  coloring  of  the  Christ-title 
could  never  have  hindered  its  introduction  into  the  eschato- 
logical material  of  Mark  and  the  Logia.  Besides,  it  is 
not  quite  true  that  no  hindrance  of  such  a kind  existed 
in  the  case  of  “Kyrios”.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  title  is 
not  exclusively  eschatological  as  Bousset  declares  “Christ” 
to  be.  But  it  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  eschatological  asso- 
ciations. Especially  in  parabolic  material  “the  Kyrios” 
occurs  sometimes  in  eschatological  setting,  and  while  this 
does  not  directly  designate  Jesus  but  the  actor  in  the  parable, 
yet  the  significant  allusion  to  the  Kyrios  Christ  should  not, 
we  think,  be  denied.  However,  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
the  view  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  with,  according  to 
which  “Kyrios”  was  a predicate  or  title  of  the  exalted 
Jesus,  a view  expressed  by  both  Wernle  and  Althaus.  The 
consciousness  of  this  fact  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  absence  of  the  title  from  the  two  oldest  sources. 
So  much  historical  tact  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  first 
collectors  of  the  tradition.  Bousset,  to  be  sure,  speaks 
ironically  of  Wernle’s  remarks  in  this  direction.20  He  be- 
lieves the  historical  tact  would  have  been  in  place  only 
where  the  words  of  Jesus  came  under  consideration,  in 
the  objective  narrative  the  consciousness  of  the  post- 
resurrection origin  could  have  made  no  difference.  We 
for  our  part  would  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance  on  the 
other  side : in  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  was  credited  with 
anticipating  the  future,  the  Kyrios  would  be  more  easily 
introduced  than  in  those  of  the  speaker  in  the  Gospel 

19  Nachtrage,  p.  ig. 

20  Nachtrage,  p.  14. 
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history  or  the  narrative.  And  Bousset  again  overlooks  the 
point  that,  according  to  Althaus  at  least,  the  earliest  period 
applied  the  term  only  predicatively,  not  as  a title.  But, 
apart  from  this,  in  the  Logia  there  was  hardly  enough 
narrative  material  to  give  the  title  a fair  chance  of  emer- 
gence; and  as  for  Mark,  standing  nearer  to  the  event  and 
having  fresher  memory  of  the  specific  appurtenance  of  the 
title  to  the  exalted  Jesus,  he  might  be  credited  with  suffi- 
cient historical  tact  to  keep  it  out  even  of  his  narrative. 
Bousset’s  ironical  reference  to  the  historical  fidelity  and 
“tact”  which  some  would  ascribe  to  the  tradition  is  all  the 
more  misplaced  since  he  himself  makes,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  same  element  of  “tact”  operate  to  the  exclusion  of 
Christ  from  the  narrative  on  eschatological  grounds. 

The  main  point,  however,  to  be  criticized  in  Bousset’s 
contention  as  to  the  absence  of  Kyrios  from  Mark  and  the 
Logia,  is  that  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
It  does  occur  in  Matt.  x.24.  Bousset  is  not  explicit  as  to 
whether  he  includes  this  saying  in  the  Logia  or  not.  He 
calls  it  a “synoptical  logion.”21  Others  assign  it  to  that 
source  without  hesitation.22  Probably  Bousset  discounts  it 
on  the  ground  of  its  purely  parabolic  character  and  regards 
the  use  made  of  it  according  to  him  by  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist in  xiii.  13  as  a misinterpretation.23  With  the  figure 
in  the  parable  and  the  person  of  Jesus  so  naturally  coalescing 
the  point  raised  is  immaterial.  The  transfer  to  Jesus  is 
made  with  sufficient  plainness  in  vs.  25,  “If  they  have  called 
the  master  of  the  house  ( < obcoSecnroTrp > ) Beelzebub,  how 
much  more  them  of  his  household?”24  In  Mark  xi.3,  in 
the  narrative  of  Jesus’  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  conception 
also  occurs  (0  /cupio?  axnov  xPe^av  & Xei )•  Dalman25  and 

21  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  99- 

22  Harnack,  Spriiche  und  Reden  Jesu  pp.  57,  90. 

23  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  187,  note  2. 

24  Neither  Wemle  nor  Althaus  appeals  to  Matt.  x.  24,  probably  on 
account  of  its  parabolic  character.  Dalman  also  separates  sharply 
between  the  formal  designation  of  God  as  “Lord”  and  the  lord  in 
parabolic  representations.  Die  Worte  Jesu,  p.  149. 

25  Die  Worte  Jesu,  p.  270. 
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Althaus20  see  in  this  the  mere  objectivation  of  the  way 
in  which  the  disciples  were  accustomed  to  address  Jesus 
as  their  teacher  (Rab  or  Mar).  Wernle  does  not  commit 
himself  on  the  import  of  the  word  in  this  passage,  al- 
though expressing  impatience  with  the  easy  manner  in 
which  Bousset  brushes  aside  its  evidence.27  Heitmiiller 
thinks  that  o icvpios  here  does  not  bear  “a  sacral  sense.”28 
Kohler  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  in  quite  an  original 
way.29  Observing  that  the  Syra  Vetus  presupposes  the 
reading  o /o)pto?  avTov  both  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and  the 
Curetonian  Syriac,  Ephraem,  the  Aethiopic  and  Armenian 
Versions  in  Matthew  the  reading  6 /cvpios  avrcbv  (the 
plural  referring  to  the  ass  and  its  colt),  Kohler  regards 
this  as  the  true  reading  and  concludes  that  the  K.vpio<;  re- 
fers to  the  owner  of  the  animal  and  not  to  Jesus.  Jesus 
would  instruct  the  disciples  to  tell  the  enquirers  that  the 
owner  through  them  sent  for  the  animal,  because  he,  the 
owner,  needed  it.  In  accordance  with  this  he  purposes  to 
delete  iraXiv  in  the  clause  avTov  cnroareWei  ira\Lv  coBe  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a “Wanderwort”,  i.e.,  has  an  uncertain  po- 
sition in  the  codices  and  is  not  read  by  Syra  Vetus  and  Vul- 
gate. The  elimination  of  7 ra\iv  is  necessary  to  this  view  be- 
cause with  it  in  the  text  the  /cvpwmust  be  Jesus.  Its  uncer- 
tain place  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  exscinding  it.  But 
even  if  it  be  left  out  on  the  ground  of  the  two  ancient 
versions  which  omit  it,  this  creates  only  the  bare  gram- 
matical possibility  and  by  no  means  the  exegetical  necessity 
of  understanding  the  rcvpios  of  the  owner  of  the  animal. 
In  Luke  the  entire  clause  in  which  the  naXiv  occurs  is 
lacking.  The  Evangelist  therefore  had  a free  hand  and 
yet  he  understands  the  tcipLos  in  vs.  31  of  Jesus,  for  in 
vs.  33  “the  owners”  (in  the  plural)  of  the  animal  are 
spoken  of.  And  what  is  certain  of  Luke  is  probable  of 

28  P.  532. 

27  P.  21. 

28  Quoted  by  Bousset,  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  96. 

29  P.  473. 
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Matthew  also  who  has  the  clause  but  without  the  7 ~a\iv. 
The  omission  of  the  7 raXiv  affects  only  the  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  of  arroareWei . This  becomes  in 
Matthew  the  ™ * who  makes  enquiry  about  what  the  dis- 
ciples are  doing;  on  learning  that  6 icvpios  has  need  of  the 
animals,  he  will  straightway  send  them.  With  7 raXiv  in  the 
text  not  merely  the  preceding  icvpm  becomes  necessar- 
ily Jesus,  but  also  the  7 rd?up  cnroo-TeWcov  must  be  Jesus.30 
The  presence,  therefore,  of  7 ra\iv  in  the  text  compels  us 
to  understand  the  Kvpios  of  Jesus,  its  absence  leaves  the 
matter  undecided.  In  the  latter  case  the  question  becomes 
entirely  staked  on  the  possessive  pronouns  which  Syra  Vetus 
and  other  ancient  versions  append  to  tcvpios . Kohler 
argues  that  these  pronouns  must  be  original  in  the  text 
because  nobody  could  have  thought  of  adding  to  an  absolute 
o /cupto?,  which  could  be  understood  of  Jesus  only,  a 
pronominal  determination  which  changed  the  subject.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Syriac 
and  other  translators  came  to  supply  “Lord”  with  a suffix 
which  it  did  not  have  in  the  Greek.  A simple  misunder- 
standing of  the  aurov  in  the  Greek  text,  which  took  it  to 
be  the  possessive  belonging  to  /cvpto?,  while  in  reality  it 
is  the  object  of  the  verb  XPe^av  *Xa,  would  lead  to  this. 
Instead  of  construing  6 icvpio<; — avrov  xpei'av  e^ei,  the 
translator  construed  6 icvpios  avrov  — xpei'av  e%ei,  and  then 
on  his  own  responsibility  added  the  missing  object  to  the 
verb.  We  feel  sure,  however,  that  the  Syriac  and  the  other 
versions  which  have  this  reading  mean  by  the  /cvpios  Jesus 
no  less  than  the  ordinary  Greek  text.  In  ascribing  to 
them  the  opposite  view  Kohler  does  not  take  into  account 
how  utterly  impossible  it  must  have  been  for  the  translators 
to  ascribe  to  Jesus  the  practice  of  a deception,  for  such 

30  The  English  versions,  both  Authorized  and  Revised  in  Matthew, 
and  the  Authorized  Version  also  in  Mark,  render  “straightway  he 
will  send  them,”  understanding  “the  sender”  of  the  owner,  and  yet 
“the  Lord”  in  the  preceding  clause  is  to  them  Jesus.  The  Revised 
Version  in  Mark  reads  “straightway  he  will  send  him  back  hither,” 
in  which  the  subject  “he”  stands  for  Jesus. 
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and  nothing  else  would  be  involved  in  his  instruction  to  the 
disciples  to  say  that  the  real  owner  needed  the  animal. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  assumption  that  by  o icvpios 
all  these  ancient  authorities  intend  to  designate  Jesus  as 
the  lord,  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  animal.  And  the 
same  may  be  confidently  affirmed  of  the  conjectural  Greek 
text,  if  it  ever  existed,  to  which  Kohler  would  trace  back 
the  peculiar  reading  of  these  versions.  If  the  Evangelists 
actually  wrote  6 rcvpios  avrov  this  also  must  have  expressed 
to  them  the  same  idea, — that  the  Messianic  Lord  required 
the  animal  for  a special  use  of  His  own.  For  ourselves 
we  feel  convinced  that  the  Greek  text  never  read  other- 
wise than  it  reads  at  present  in  our  Gospels.  Of  course, 
it  remains  an  ulterior  question  what  lies  back  of  this  Greek 
text  in  the  original  Aramaic  speech  of  Jesus.  Did  He 
tell  the  disciples  to  say  Maran  “our  Lord”  or  Mareh 
“its  Lord.”  If  Maran,  then  our  text  follows  the  common 
tendency  of  the  Greek  idiom  to  drop  the  possessive  pro- 
noun in  such  a case:  it  speaks  of  “the  Lord”  instead  of 
“our  Lord”,  and  what  we  have  is  more  than  the  concep- 
tion of  Messianic  lordship : Maran  = o /cvpio<:  stands  as  a 
formal  title  of  Jesus.  The  versions  named  on  this  view 
made  a mistake  not  merely  in  their  reading  of  the  Greek 
text,  but  also  in  their  reproduction  of  the  original  intent 
of  Jesus  since  out  of  “the  Lord”  they  made  “its  Lord.” 
If  on  the  other  hand  Jesus  used  Mareh,”  its  Lord”,  then 
the  Greek  translator,  probably  from  the  stylistic  motive 
to  avoid  the  double  avrov , rendered  Mareh  “its  Lord” 
by  6 KvpLo* ? “the  Lord”,  and  thus  opened  the  possibility  of 
reading  more  into  the  designation  than  Jesus  had  meant 
to  put  into  it.  What  Jesus  meant  as  a phrase  descriptive 
of  Messianic  ownership  could  now  be  construed  as  a formal 
title  and  as  a matter  of  fact  was  extensively  so  understood 
afterward.  The  curious  circumstance  would  then  result 
that  the  Syriac  and  other  translators,  through  a happy  mis- 
understanding of  the  Greek  text,  restored  the  original  im- 
port of  the  saying  which  had  become  obscured  in  the  inter- 
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mediate  Greek  stage.  But  no  matter  what  view  may  be 
taken  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  Aramaic 
form  of  the  saying,  one  thing  is  certain, — the  conception 
of  Messianic  lordship  cannot  be  eliminated  from  it. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  see  that  Bousset  does  not  resort 
to  any  such  devices  to  void  the  o /cupto?  in  our  passage 
of  its  high  meaning.  It  does  according  to  him  designate 
Jesus,  and  it  designates  Him  as  “the  Lord”  specifically; 
6 icvpLo<;  is  not  a mere  synonym  of  6 8t8do-/caA.o9  in  Mark 
xiv.14.  But  what  he  thus  exegetically  gives  with  the  one 
hand  he  critically  takes  back  with  the  other.  While  in- 
sisting against  Heitmiiller  upon  the  “sacral”  sense  of  the 
term,  he  does  not  fear  that  this  will  endanger  the  position 
taken  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  this  sense  from  the 
Marcan  tradition,  because  in  this  one  case  an  exception 
can  be  safely  made.  His  sense  of  safety  arises  from  the 
belief  that  the  whole  passage  is  secondary,  i.e.,  does  not 
form  part  of  the  earliest  Palestinian  tradition.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  suspicion  because  of  its  pronounced  Messianic  ten- 
dency, a feature  which  to  Bousset’s  mind  everywhere  be- 
trays a rather  advanced  stage  in  the  remodelling  of  the 
original  material.  He  quotes  with  approval  Wellhausen’s 
conjecture  to  the  effect  that  an  accidental  popular  disturb- 
ance at  the  entry  of  the  prophet  Jesus  has  here  been  trans- 
formed into  a pre-arranged  Messianic  self-demonstration 
on  His  part.  He  also  argues  that,  if  the  entry  had  taken 
place  under  such  pronounced  Messianic  auspices,  the  sub- 
sequent arguing  of  the  leaders  concerning  the  authority 
by  which  Jesus  cleansed  the  Temple31  would  have  been 
superfluous.  The  feature  of  the  supernatural  procuring 
of  the  colt  marks  the  account  as  legendary  and  is  of  a kind 
with  that  of  the  preparation  for  the  passover  in  Mark  xiv 
in  which  the  same  feature  occurs.  Both  are  later  accre- 
tions to  the  primitive  tradition.32  The  very  occurrence  of 
the  word  icvpio<;  in  the  passage  affords  reason  for  sus- 

31  Kyrios  Christos,  pp.  52,  96. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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picion,  not,  of  course,  in  itself,  for  that  in  a discussion 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  Kyrios  title  would  be  too  palpably 
a circulus  vitiosus,  but  because  it  is  the  only  Marcan  con- 
text where  the  term  appears.  So  far  as  these  arguments 
are  based  on  a priori  rejection  of  the  supernatural  they 
require  no  answer.  The  tendency  to  discredit  the  account 
of  the  entry  is  simply  symptomatic  of  the  general  trend 
of  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  Messianic  consciousness  of 
Jesus  by  which  both  Wellhausen  and  Bousset  are  affected. 
The  “exousia”  question  raised  by  the  authorities  would 
clash  with  the  manner  of  entrance  only  if  it  were  repre- 
sented as  a bona-fide  request  for  information;  as  a matter 
of  fact  it  was  a political  move  which,  so  far  from  exclud- 
ing, seems  to  presuppose  clear  knowledge  of  Jesus’ 
Messianic  claims.  Wernle  very  properly  observes  that 
Mark  would  scarcely  have  narrated  the  episode,  which 
was  rather  objectionable  from  his  own  Gentile  Christian 
point  of  view,  had  it  not  been  based  on  tradition,  and  that 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  Evangelist  seeks  to  guard  it  against 
a one-sided  nationalistic  interpretation  by  the  material 
with  which  he  follows  it  up.33  The  uniqueness  of  the  pass- 
age in  Mark  as  containing  the  title  Kyrios  exists  only  if 
the  formal  title  be  found  here,  and  even  in  this  case  should 
create  no  prejudice  against  it,  for  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
no  less  than  in  Mark,  it  constitutes  a unique  instance  of 
its  kind.  If  on  the  other  hand  not  the  formal  title  but 
the  affirmation  of  Messianic  lordship  be  found  in  the  saying, 
then  it  ceases  to  be  unique. 

Bousset’s  standpoint  in  regard  to  the  “Son  of  David“ 
pericope  in  its  bearing  on  the  Christological  background  of 
Mark  is  not  as  clearly  defined  as  one  might  wish.  As 
stated  above  he  emphasizes  the  restricted  range  of  the  idea. 
He  also  urges  that  it  does  not  apply  to  Jesus  but  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  abstract.34  This  is  altogether  negligible 
for  the  present  point  of  enquiry,  for  if  the  lordship  over 

33  P.  29. 

34  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  95. 
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David  formed  part  of  the  Messianic  theology  reflected 
here,  then  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  left  unapplied 
to  Jesus  in  circles  which  professed  Him  as  the  Messiah. 
But  when  Bousset  declares  the  utterance  scarcely  intelligible 
in  the  mouth  of  Jesus35  because  He  refused  information 
concerning  his  “exousia,”  he  seems  to  treat  it  again  as  a 
matter  of  personal  reference  to  Jesus  and  not  as  an  ab- 
stract Christological  debate.  And  in  general  the  criticism 
offered  would  affect  only  the  authenticity  of  the  episode 
as  part  of  the  life  of  Jesus  but  by  no  means  its  appur- 
tenance to  the  oldest  stratum  of  the  Marcan  tradition. 
Bousset  himself  tells  us  that  in  it  we  have  “incipient  Church 
dogmatic”,36  “theology  of  the  primitive  Church”,37  “primi- 
tive Christian  Palestinian  dogmatic”,38  and  the  Psalm  on 
which  the  argument  is  based  had  “at  a very  early  time” 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Christians,39  that  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  essential  foundations  on  which  the  theology  of 
the  Palestinian  Church  was  reared.40  What  reason  then 
can  there  be  for  refusing  to  accept  it  as  evidence  for  the 
familiarity  of  these  early  circles  with  the  conception  of 
Jesus’  “lordship”.  To  be  sure,  according  to  Bousset,  the 
passage  gives  a specimen  of  “the  technically  developed  ar- 
gument from  prophecy.”41  But  who  can  prove  that  this 
kind  of  argumentation  does  not  date  back  to  the  pre- 
Hellenistic  period?  That  the  pericope  appears  loosely  ap- 
pended to  a collection  of  genuine  discourses  of  Jesus,42 
is  a piece  of  purely  subjective  criticism  which  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  consider.  If  one  were  to  say  that  with  its 
Messianic  pointe  it  forms  an  exceedingly  fitting  climax  to 
the  preceding  controversial  encounters,  this  might  not  be 

35  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

so  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  5. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

40  Nachtrage,  p.  16. 

41  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  51. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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strictly  capable  of  proof,  but  the  one  observation  would 
be  as  much  in  place  as  the  other. 

On  the  silence  of  Mark  and  the  Logia  Bousset  moreover 
stakes  his  argument  for  the  progressive  emergence  of 
Kyrios  in  the  later  Gospels,  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  weak- 
ness of  this  argument  lies  in  that  it  neglects  to  discriminate 
between  the  various  relations  in  which  the  term  is  applied. 
Three  such  relations  are  to  be  reckoned  with : Kyrios 
within  the  frame  of  the  narrative,  i.e.  in  the  mouth  of 
speakers  in  the  Gospel  history,  who  employ  it  objectively 
in  the  third  person;  Kyrios  as  a designation  of  Jesus  used 
by  the  Evangelists;  Kyrie  in  the  Gospel  history  as  a voca- 
tive of  address.  As  soon  as  this  distinction  is  made,  the 
straightforward  simplicity  and  self-evidencing  appearance 
of  Bousset’s  construction  vanish  and  a rather  complicated 
web  of  phenomena  takes  their  place.  It  soon  becomes  clear 
that  no  such  progressive  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
Kyrios  and  Kyrie  exists  as  would  be  indicative  of  its 
origin  at  a certain  point  and  in  a certain  milieu  and  of  its 
gradual  spread  in  the  sequel. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  in  passing  over  from  Mark 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  is  that  there  is  no  real  change  so  far 
as  the  introduction  of  the  third  person  Kyrios  into  the 
episodes  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  itself  is  concerned.  Both 
the  later  Evangelists  confine  themselves  to  the  three  in- 
stances of  the  Sabbath-controversy,  the  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  argument  about  the  Davidic  sonship  of  the 
Messiah  where  they  found  the  Kyrios  in  Mark.43  Even  where 
there  is  no  dependence  on  Mark,  but  material  is  drawn  from 
other  sources,  the  Evangelists  on  the  whole  observe  this  rule. 
In  Matthew’s  account  of  the  resurrection,  xxviii.6,  the 
angel  speaks  of  “the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.”  It  is 
very  doubtful,  however,  whether  o /cupto?  is  original  in 
the  text.  Some  of  the  best  authorities  omit  it;  it  is  not 
read  by  Westcott  and  Hort.44  If  it  be  retained  in  the  text, 


43  Althaus,  ip.  533. 

44  Kohler,  p.  474. 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  the  statement  forms  part  of 
the  post-resurrection  narrative  and  may  imply  the  dating 
of  the  lordship  from  the  resurrection.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  Luke  xxiv.34,  where  the  disciples  say  “the  Lord 
is  risen  indeed”,  as  a comparison  with  Acts  ii.36  shows. 
By  itself  stands  Luke  i.43  in  which  Elisabeth  addresses 
Mary  as  “the  mother  of  my  Lord.”  According  to  Kohler45 
this  is  no  real  exception  because  it  is  only  an  instance  of 
the  well-known  Oriental  excess  of  politeness  assuming  here 
the  indirect  form  of  honoring  the  mother  through  a title 
applied  to  the  child.  Just  as  one  would  speak  to  a person 
of  distinction  with  “my  Lord  has  done  this  or  that”,  using 
the  ceremonial  third  person,  so  the  mother  of  a distin- 
guished person  might  be  addressed  in  the  same  way  as  “the 
mother  of  my  Lord”,  and  no  deeper  meaning,  perhaps 
not  even  a conceptual  reference  to  the  Messianic  lord- 
ship,  need  be  implied.46  If  this  be  not  thought  plausible, 
either  a unique  anticipation  of  the  later  developed  usage 
may  be  here  assumed,  or  perhaps  evidence  discovered  of 
the  usage  of  “Lord”  as  a pre-Christian  Messianic  title.47 
At  any  rate  this  one  case  cannot  invalidate  the  observa- 
tion that  on  the  whole  Matthew  and  Luke  refrain  from 
injecting  into  the  consciousness  and  speech  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  Gospel  history  the  representation  of  Jesus  as 
KvpLos . And  this  is  a fact  of  great  significance.  It 
places  Mark  in  line  with  Matthew  and  Luke  so  far  as  the 
conscious  restraint  evidenced  in  this  matter  is  concerned. 
What  otherwise  might  be  due  to  ignorance  in  Mark  can 

45  Kohler,  ibid. 

46  Bousset  would,  of  course,  find  here  simply  the  anachronistic 
carrying  back  of  the  later  Kyrios  worship  into  the  legend  of  the 
nativity.  Kohler  finds  a similar  third  person  Kyrios  of  address  in 
Luke  i.  38,  where  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus  he  would  change 
the  iBov  rj  Bov\r)  Kvptov  into  l8ov  rj  8ov\rj  c rov  Kvpie  making  the  per- 
son addressed  by  Kvpu  the  angel.  He  suggests  that  this  corre- 
sponds better  with  the  following  clause  yevoiro  jxoi  Kara  to  prjp-a  (rov 
p.  472. 

47  Bohlig  and  Bousset  deny  the  existence  of  such  a Messianic  title 
in  Jewish  Christology.  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  109,  note  1. 
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no  longer  be  so  explained  when  its  proves  identical  in 
character  with  what  may  be  seen  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
where,  in  view  of  the  date  of  writing,  ignorance  is  out  of 
the  question. 

In  the  above  comparison  between  Mark  and  Matthew  and 
Luke  we  have  left  out  of  account  the  parabolic  material 
in  which  Jesus  is  compared  to  a kyrios.  This  implied 
parabolic  ascription  of  the  Kyrios  dignity  to  Jesus  is  not 
entirely  lacking  in  Mark  (xiii.35)  but  it  is  more  in  evi- 
dence in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Of  a relatively  late  origin 
of  the  conception  or  title  this  would  be  indicative  only  if 
all  such  parabolic  material  had  to  be  regarded  as  a late 
product  of  the  tradition,  not  known  to  the  early  Palestinian 
Church.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  comparison  is  present 
already  not  only  in  Mark  but  also  in  the  Logia.  We  have 
here  then  not  a case  of  the  introduction  into  the  Marcan 
material  of  later  ideas,  but  of  adding  to  it  from  other 
sources  which  need  by  no  means  be  younger  or  less  trust- 
worthy. 

We  have  also  left  out  of  account  the  cases  of  uncertain 
reference.  In  the  gospel  of  the  nativity  Luke  represents 
Gabriel,  Elisabeth,  Zacharias  as  speaking  in  Old  Testa- 
ment language  of  the  Baptist’s  “preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord”,  or  “making  ready  a people  prepared  for  the  Lord” 
or  of  his  “going  before  the  face  of  the  Lord”  (i.17,  76). 
This  may  attach  itself  to  the  representation  that  Jehovah 
is  coming  to  His  people  in  the  eschatological  crisis.  In  that 
case  the  “Lord”  is  not  Jesus  but  God.  In  the  Semitic 
original  of  these  passages  not  Adonai  but  some  other 
designation  of  God  will  on  this  view  have  occurred  which 
the  Hellenistic  Luke  rendered  by  Kvpios  on  the  basis  of 
the  Greek  Bible.  Others,  however,  find  here  the  equation 
Christ  = o/cvpios.  The  question  then  arises,  whether 
such  identification  was  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaeic  form  of  Scripture  as  then  quoted,  or  must 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
Bible.  Into  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  look  presently. 
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In  the  context  of  the  passages  Luke  means  by  6 /eiipto?,  as 
a rule,  God,  (cpr.  1.6,  n,  15,  16,  25,  28,  32,  45,  46,  68). 
In  ii.n  many,  including  both  Bousset48  and  Kohler,49  prefer 
the  reading  Xpio-ro?  tcvpi'ov  “the  Lord’s  Christ”  to  Xptcr- 
to?  KvpLos  “Christ,  the  Lord.”  If  the  former  be  adopted, 
here  also  “the  Lord”  is  God,  not  Jesus  (cpr.  Luke 
ii.26). 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  /cvpios  by  the  Evangelists  to  designate  Jesus  in 
their  own  narrative.  Here  a perceptible  difference  between 
Mark  and  Luke  presents  itself.  Mark  refrains  from  this 
except  in  the  two  closing  verses  of  his  Gospel,  which  must 
be  here  discounted  because  belonging  to  what  is  considered 
by  many  the  non-authentic  conclusion  of  the  document.50 
If  it  were  not  for  this  one  might  find  in  the  sudden  change 
an  indication  of  Mark’s  view  that  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
began  with  the  resurrection.  This  might  also  be  applied 
to  Matt,  xxviii.6,  where,  however,  as  stated  above,  the 
genuineness  of  o icvpio<;  is  highly  doubtful.  Apart  from 
this  one  passage,  Matthew  must  be  classed  with  Mark  in 
that  he  equally  refrains  from  designating  Jesus  o /cvpios . 
At  Matthew’s  time  of  writing  this  way  of  referring  to 
Jesus  was  quite  prevalent;  his  abstention  from  it,  therefore, 
is  conscious  and  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  the  theory 
that  precisely  similar  phenomena  in  Mark  must  be  due  to 
the  non-existence  of  the  title.  But  while  Mark  and 
Matthew  thus  go  together,  a very  pronounced  departure 
from  their  mode  of  speaking  sets  in  with  Luke.  Luke  is 
quite  free  in  his  employment  of  6 nvpio<;  as  a narrative 
subject.  He  introduces  this  no  less  than  fifteen  times 

48  Nachtrdge,  p.  13,  note  1.  In  Psa.  Sol.  xvii.  32  the  same  combina- 
tion and  in  xviii,  7 the  equivocal  Xpicrrov  Kvpiov  occurs.  Bousset 
inclines  to  the  view  that  in  these  two  passages,  as  well  as  in  the 
Lucan  passage,  the  writer  meant  “the  Lord’s  Christ.” 

49  P.  475- 

50  Bousset  appeals  to  the  appearance  of  6 Kvpios  not  less  than  twice 
in  the  spurious  appendix  of  Mark  as  convincing  proof  of  the  later 
origin  of  the  title. 
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(vii.  13,  19;  X.  I,  39,  41;  xi.  39;  xii.  42;  xiii.  15;  xvii.  5, 
6;  xviii.  6;  xix.  8;  xxii.  61  (twice)  ; xxiv.  3)  not  count- 
ing iii.4  where,  in  the  quotation  from  Isaiah,  6 icvpio<;  may 
have  been  understood  by  the  Evangelist  either  of  God  or 
of  Christ. 

This  frequency  of  the  narrative  fcvpios  in  Luke,  com- 
pared with  its  absence  in  Mark  and  Matthew  might,  of 
course,  indicate  that  in  the  interval  between  the  composition 
of  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  that  of  Luke  the  title  had  origi- 
nated or  at  least  come  into  prevailing  use.  Inevitable 
such  a conclusion  would  not  be.  Historical  tact  might  have 
restrained  the  first  two  Evangelists  from  introducing  into 
their  narrative  a post-resurrection  title  which,  as  such, 
they  felt  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  time  with  which 
the  narrative  had  to  do,  while  Luke  might  have  been  less 
scrupulous  in  this  matter.  No  historical  blame  could  at- 
tach to  this,  for  where  the  historian  speaks  in  his  own 
person,  he  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  terminology  of  his 
time;  fault  could  only  be  found  with  the  introduction  of  such 
terminology  into  the  consciousness  and  speech  of  the  earlier 
period  and  into  this  fault,  so  far  as  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus  is  concerned,  Luke  does  not  fall.  It  is  a question,  how- 
ever, whether  Luke  actually  indulged  in  this  freer  handling 
of  the  title  which  the  present  text  of  his  Gospel  reveals  and 
on  which  so  much  of  Bousset’s  argument  depends.  Kohler 
brings  the  light  of  textual  criticism  to  bear  upon  this 
and  comes  to  the  interesting  conclusion  that  in  practic- 
ally all  these  cases  /cvpios  in  our  present  Lucan  text  is  not 
original  but  a later  substitute  for  the  simple  Jesus  or  the 
personal  pronoun  “he”.51  On  the  basis  of  Merx’  tabula- 
tion of  the  Syriac  readings  in  the  latter’s  Commentary 
he  eliminates  the  Kvpios  from  Luke  vii.  13,  19;  x.i.39, 
41;  xi.39;  xii. 42;  xiii.  15;  xvii, 5.  6;  xviii. 6;  xix. 8;  xxii. 
61.  In  none  of  these  is  it  found  in  the  Syra  Vetus  and 
in  some  of  them  the  Curetonian  Syriac  and  the  Peshitto, 


51  P-  475- 
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as  well  as  Codex  D,  corroborate  its  testimony.52  Kohler 
assumes  that  in  all  these  cases  in  Luke  the  original  Greek 
text  was  without  the  *v/no9  but  that  the  solemn  reading 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  introduced  it,  and  it  persisted 
because  it  was  more  in  keeping  than  the  simple  “Jesus” 
with  the  current  mode  of  reference  to  the  Saviour. 

Kohler’s  argumentation  might  seem  at  first  sight  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  because  the  testimony  of  the  Syra  Vetus 
is  accepted  in  Luke  where  it  omits  the  K.vpio<;  and  re- 
jected in  the  two  sections  of  Matthew  and  John  where  it 
introduces  the  icvpios.  This  inconsistency  is  only  apparent. 
In  regard  to  the  Lucan  passages,  the  Curetonian  and 
Peshitto  bear  out  the  correctness  of  the  Syra  Vetus, 
whilst  in  the  two  sections  of  Matthew  and  John  there  is 
not  a single  instance  of  confirmation  by  these  other  authori- 
ties. But  if  Kohler  has  correctly  diagnosed  the  original 
state  of  the  text  in  Luke,  a matter  for  experts  in  textual 
criticism  to  settle  among  themselves,  then  it  will  be  seen 
at  a glance  that  Bousset’s  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  based 
on  the  sudden  emergence  of  o nvpios  in  Luke’s  narrative 
style,  is  left  without  real  support.  The  passages  from 
w'hich  Kohler  ejects  the  title  are  precisely  the  passages,  and 
constitute  all  the  passages,  where  Luke  employs  it  as  a 
narrative  subject.  And  the  one  passage  in  wdiich  it  re- 
mains is  Luke  xxiv.3  in  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection 
(“they  found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus”).  Luke, 
therefore,  takes  his  place  wfiolly  in  line  with  Mark  and 
Matthew,  not  only  in  keeping  /cvpios  out  of  the  speech 
of  the  personages  in  the  Gospel  ministry  but  also  in  re- 
fraining from  its  use  in  his  own  narrative  of  the  life  of 

52  The  opposite  phenomenon  is  observed  in  Matthew  and  John 
in  each  of  which  Gospels  there  is  a whole  section  where  the  Syra 
Vetus  throughout  speaks  of  Jesus  as  Maran,  “our  ‘Lord”,  and  where 
our  text  has  “Jesus”  or  “he”  (Matt.  viii.  1 xi.  18;  John  i.  35  vi.  n). 
The  difference  is  that  in  Luke,  on  Kohler’s  view,  these  liturgical 
readings  have  permanently  supplanted  the  original  ones,  whereas  in 
Matthew  and  John  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  principle 
applied  to  Luke  Kohler  also  applies  to  Matt,  xxviii.  6;  here  even  the 
other  textual  authorities  cast  doubt  upon  6 xvpios. 
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Jesus  up  to  the  point  of  the  resurrection.  The  attitude 
of  all  three  Evangelists  appears  to  be  determined  by  con- 
siderations of  tact  and  is  not  the  result  of  historical  evolu- 
tion. And  the  silence  of  Luke,  which  could  not  be  due 
to  ignorance,  once  more  strikingly  proves  that  there  is  no 
need  of  so  interpreting  the  silence  of  the  tradition  in  Mark 
and  the  Logia. 

The  historical  faithfulness  and  objectivity  which  the 
Evangelists  prove  to  have  practised  in  this  matter  entitles 
them  to  great  credit.53  Even  if  the  Lucan  passages  be 
not  discounted,  it  still  will  remain  true  that  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases  the  Evangelists,  Luke  as  well  as  the 
others,  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Saviour  by  means 
of  the  simple  “Jesus”  or  “He.”  To  us  with  our  modern 
preoccupation  with  “the  historical  Jesus”  there  may  seem 
to  be  nothing  exceptional  or  meritorious  in  this.  It  re- 
quires no  special  effort  of  historical  sobriety  on  our  part 
to  employ  constantly  the  simple  “Jesus.”  But  such  a 
preoccupation  with  the  historical  aspect  of  our  Lord's 
career  hardly  existed  when  and  where  the  Evangelists 
wrote.  The  tendency  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour  and  em- 
phasize the  transcendental  side  of  His  person  and  work. 
When  in  the  face  of  this  the  Evangelists,  not  excluding 
John,  succeed  in  preserving  the  historical  setting  of  the 
life  of  Him  whom  they  knew  to  be  more  than  a mere  man 
or  a historically  limited  figure,  this  is  no  small  accomplish- 
ment. 

From  the  third  person  Kyrios  in  its  twofold  relation 
above  specified  must  be  distinguished  the  cases  of  Kyrie 
in  the  vocative.  To  these  also  Bousset  had  been  inclined 
to  appeal  in  support  of  his  theory,  inasmuch  as  in  Mark 
and  the  Logia  each  only  a single  case  of  this  mode  of 
address  is  found,  whereas  both  Matthew  and  Luke  bring 
numerous  instances.54  Kohler  also  observes  that  a com- 

63  Kohler,  p.  476. 

84  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  96.  In  Nachtr'dge,  p.  17,  on  the  other  hand, 
against  Althaus  “Kyrie-Mari  is  a mode  of  address  which  proves 
nothing  for  our  investigation.” 
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parison  with  Mark  shows  how  the  original  formula  of 
politeness  experienced  with  Matthew  and  Luke  the  in- 
fluence of  the  later  religious  usage.55  Conflicting  interests 
attach  themselves  to  this  aspect  of  the  controversy.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  increased  frequency  in  the  later  Evangelists 
may  be  quoted  as  proof  of  the  later  origin  of  the  Kyrios 
title,  of  which  these  vocatives  would  then  be  meant  by  the 
Evangelists  as  full  representations.  On  the  other  hand, 
a higher  meaning  than  that  of  mere  secular  or  scholastic 
politeness  may  be  sought  in  them  in  order  to  obtain  a sub- 
stantial preparation  for  the  fully  developed  religious  usage 
of  the  period  after  the  resurrection.  And  again  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  historicity  of  the  writers  it  may  be  attempted 
to  tone  down  the  significance  of  this  mode  of  address  so 
as  to  keep  it  well  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  social 
and  scholastic  custom  of  the  times.  The  question  is,  of 
course,  primarily  an  exegetical  one;  how  much  or  how 
little  did  the  writers  mean  to  put  into  the  address?  Only 
in  the  second  place  does  it  become  a critical  problem ; what 
historical  right  had  they  to  attribute  to  it  more  or  less  of 
the  high  sense  which  seems  to  make  it  a prelude  to  the 
later  Kyrios  appellation? 

In  order  to  answer  the  first  question  the  facts  of  the 
Gospels  in  regard  to  Kyrie  ought  to  be  examined  some- 
what in  detail.  That  Kyrie  can  be  a form  of  polite  ad- 
dress without  religious  connotation  follows  from  such 
passages  where  it  is  applied  to  others  than  Jesus  (Matt. 
xxvii.63;  John  xii.21;  xx.15).  The  Evangelist  Matthew 
might  have  so  meant  it  where  he  adds  the  title  to  the 
text  of  Mark.  In  viii.2  the  leper  says  vvpie;  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  Mark  has  no  formula  of  address. 
Here  the  absence  of  every  title  might  have  been  felt  as 
savoring  of  lack  of  respect.  But  the  addition  is  also  made 
in  xx.30,  31  where  Mark  has  “Son  of  David”,  which 
certainly  satisfied  the  demands  of  politeness  or  reverence. 
Nor  does  this  explanation  apply  where  Matthew  changes 


55  P.  479. 
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the  pafifieC  or  8i8d<r/ca\e  of  Mark  into  icvpie.  Here  again 
the  former  was  sufficiently  respectful.  Another  mo- 
tive must  have  come  into  play.  What  this  is  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  this  change  is  not  indiscriminately 
made  but  only,  and  regularly,  where  the  disciples  address 
Jesus  (with  the  exception  of  xxvi.49,  the  joa/3/Sei  of  the 
traitor).  In  cases  also  where  Mark  has  no  parallel, 
Matthew  reserves  this  Kyrie  for  the  true  disciples  (cpr. 
xiv.28,  30;  xviii.21 ; xxv.37,  44;  xxvi.22).  Especially  in- 
structive on  this  point  are  Matt,  viii.19,  21  and  xxvi.22,  25. 
In  the  former  the  Scribe  says  to  Jesus  8i8d<TKa\e  but  “an- 
other of  his  disciples”  says  icvpie.  In  the  latter  at  the  Sup- 
per the  true  disciples  say  “icvpie  is  it  I,”  but  Judas  “8i8aa-icaXe 
is  it  I.”  When  Jesus  is  approached  in  a purely  scholastic 
capacity  by  non-disciples  Matthew  carefully  retains  the 
pafifie i or  8i8daica\e  of  Mark  (cpr.  xxii-36  = Mark  xii.32; 
xix.i6  = Mark  x.17;  xxii.i6  = Mark  xii.14;  xxii.24  = 
Mark  xii.19).  A further  observation  to  be  made  is  that 
Matthew  introduces  the  Kyrie  in  miracle  episodes  (viii.2,  6, 
8,  25;  ix.28;  xiv.28,  30;  xv.22,  25,  27;  xvii.15;  xx.31,  33). 
For  Matthew  we  may  therefore  formulate  the  rule  that  the 
true  disciples  and  those  appealing  to  Jesus  for  supernatural 
help  address  Him  by  means  of  icvpie.  To  a large  extent  this 
scheme  is  also  followed  by  Luke,  but  not  quite  so  consistently. 
Luke  has  in  viii.24 — the  episode  of  the  storm — eiricndTa , 
where  Mark  has  8i8daKa\e,  Matthew  icvpie . Similarly  in 
ix.33 — the  transfiguration — where  Mark  has  pai 3/3e(, 
Matthew  icvpie  • in  ix.54,  icvpie  on  the  lips  of  John, 
where  Mark  has  8i8dc/ca\e , (this  episode  has  no  parallel 
in  Matthew).  No  more  than  Matthew  does  Luke  make 
the  disciples  say  8i8d(nca\et  even  where  Mark  has  this. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  v.5,  where  Peter  says  8i8daica\e 
but  here  obviously  a difference  in  his  state  of  mind  before 
and  after  the  miracle  finds  expression,  for  in  v.8  he  says 
icvpie.  Elsewhere  also  those  desiring  miraculous  help 
say  in  Luke  icvpie.  To  this  the  only  exception  is  that  in 
ix.38,  in  the  mouth  of  the  father  of  the  epileptic  child, 
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Mark's  Si&aaicaXe  is  retained.  Apart  from  these  two  ex- 
ceptions, therefore,  the  rule  holds  good  for  Luke  also  that 
eTTLarara  and  KvpLe  are  forms  of  address  characteristic 
of  the  relation  of  the  true  disciples  to  Jesus  and  expressive 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  appeal  to  Jesus'  miraculous 
power.56 

The  two  observations  made  suggest  that  the  additional 
reverence  which  the  later  Evangelists  desire  to  convey 
by  their  use  of  /cvpie  and  imaraTa  is  of  a specifically 
religious  complexion.57  It  is  not  a question  of  greater 
politeness  being  observed  with  regard  to  Jesus,  but  of  some 
form  of  religious  honor  paid  to  Him.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine  how  far  this  access  of  reverence  went  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  of  the  Evangelists.  Their  procedure 
as  outlined  seems  bound  to  invite  the  charge  that  they 
have  carried  back  the  later  religious  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  Jesus  into  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  of  His 
earthly  life  and  thus  sacrificed  the  fidelity  of  the  historian 
to  their  own  instinct  of  worship.  So  Kohler  conceives 
of  it.  But  his  position  is  not  quite  consistent  with  itself. 
He  credits  the  Evangelists  with  sufficient  historical  tact  to 
refrain  from  the  third  person  Kyrios  in  their  narrative 
of  Jesus’  life  and  yet  implies  that  this  tact  abandoned  them 
where  they  had  to  put  on  record  the  forms  of  address 
applied  to  Jesus.  It  might  perhaps  be  urged  in  excuse  of 
this  inconsistency  that  the  suggestion  of  a lack  of  reverence 
must  have  come  to  the  Evangelists  in  a stronger  degree 
where  the  words  are  a direct  face-to-face  address  to  Jesus, 
than  where  it  is  a case  of  objective  narrative  about  Him. 
We  feel,  however,  that  there  is  not  a sufficiently  near  ap- 
proach to  the  later  appellatio  divina  in  these  Gospel  vo- 
catives to  justify  Kohler’s  assumption.  Beyond  the  bare 
SiSaaicaXe  they  certainly  go  in  the  degree  and  tone  of 

56  Luke,  it  will  be  observed,  reserves  firurrara  for  the  disciples, 
only  that,  besides  the  access  of  reverence,  it  also  clearly  retains  the  note 
of  scholastic  respect  prominent  in  Mark’s  SiSaiTKaXe- 

57  Nowhere  do  the  demons  address  Jesus  with  Kyrie  (opr.  Mark 
i.24  — Luke  iv.  34;  Mark  v.  2 = Matt.  viii.  29  =r  Luke  viii.  28). 
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reverence,  but  the  increase  marked  can  be  very  real  and 
yet  remain  quite  consciously  distinct  from  and  below  the 
import  of  the  Kyrie  of  the  later  period.  That  the  Gospel 
Kyrie  is  not  meant  to  be  fused  with  the  latter  appears 
from  the  following.  The  vocative  Kyrie  is  never  fol- 
lowed up  by  a o Kupio?  of  the  Evangelist;  we  never  read 
in  immediate  succession  of  somebody  addressing  Jesus 
with  Kyrie  and  of  o icvpios  as  making  reply  to  this.  This 
holds  true  of  Matthew  on  the  surface.  As  for  Luke 
there  are  a few  cases  in  which  such  a sequence  actually 
appears  in  the  common  text.  In  vii.  13,  to  be  sure,  0 icvpiot 
is  too  far  removed  from  nvpie  in  vs.  6 to  have  been 
induced  by  the  latter;  but  in  x.41 ; xii.42;  xix.8  the  asso- 
ciative connection  between  vocative  and  nominative  can- 
not be  denied.  These  three  passages,  however,  belong  to 
the  number  from  which  Kohler,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Syra  Vetus,  eliminates  0 icvpios . The  fact  stands,  there- 
fore, that  the  Evangelists  nowhere  take  occasion  from  the 
Kyrie  of  address  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  “the  Lord”  in  their 
immediately  subjoined  words.  Yet  the  instances  in  which 
they  might  have  been  tempted  to  do  so  are,  both  in 
Matthew  and  in  Luke,  not  a few  (cpr.  Matt,  viii.2,  8,  10, 
21,  25;  ix.28;  xiv.28,  30;  xv.22,  25,  27;  xvi.22;  xvii.15, 
xviii.21;  xx. 31-34;  xxv.11;  xxvi.22;  Luke  v.8,  12; 

ix.54,  59.  61;  x.17;  xi.i ; xiii.23;  xvii.37;  xviii.41; 
xxii.33,  38,  49).  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have 
resisted  the  temptation,  if  the  later  richness  of  meaning 
had  been  strongly  present  to  their  minds.  Especially  Luke 
must  have  been  clearly  conscious  of  the  great  difference 
between  the  icvpie  of  address  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
KvpioTrp r which  he  makes  Peter  affirm  in  the  Acts  to  have 
begun  with  the  resurrection.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  also 
the  distinction  between  the  Kyrie  of  address  and  the 
6 icvpios  of  description  remains  in  force.  The  former 
is  freely  used,  the  latter  confined  to  the  closing  sections, 
chaps,  xx.  and  xxi. 

Most  ground  for  affirming  an  approach  to  the  later 
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pregnant  meaning  exists  in  the  one  case  where  Jesus  Him- 
self comments  upon  the  title  Kyrie  as  addressed  to  Him 
by  apparent  disciples,  who  none  the  less  fail  to  observe 
His  commandments  (Luke  vi.46)  or  who  shall  not  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  because  they  do  not  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  heaven  (Matt,  vii.21)  or  by  the  same  class  of 
disciples  in  the  day  of  judgment,  who  will  in  vain  appeal 
to  the  miraculous  use  they  have  made  of  this  name  icvpio<; 
(vs.  22).  Especially  this  last  feature  seems  to  anticipate 
the  specific  power  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  ovop.a  toO 
tcvpi'ov  in  the  performance  of  miracles.  But  it  is  plain 
that,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Evangelists,  the 
meaning  which  Jesus  Himself  would  put  into  the  title, 
when  representing  Himself  as  using  it  retrospectively  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  cannot  simply  be  identified  with 
the  sense  it  bears  upon  the  lips  of  others  in  the  Gospel 
history.  Bousset58  and  Kohler59  assume  that  Luke  has  the 
original  form  of  the  logion  and  that  Matthew  under  the 
influence  of  later  ideas  has  altered  the  sense.  The  Logia 
contained  the  saying  only  in  its  Lucan  form.  It  is  a ques- 
tion, however,  whether  even  the  nvpie  in  the  Lucan 
version  can  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  mere  teaching 
authority  of  Jesus.  The  “not  doing”,  with  which  those 
who  employ  it  are  reproached,  points  rather  to  a sov- 
ereignty of  different  character.  The  teacher  may  expect 
that  his  disciples  will  learn  and  receive;  the  Kvpio< ; who 
here  speaks  demands  that  His  followers  shall  do.  It  is 
far  from  certain  that  Matthew  has  essentially  changed  the 
meaning.60 

58  Kyrios  Christos,  pp.  63,  103,  note  5.  Bousset  thinks  the  Kvpu  Kvpu 
in  Matthew  is  cult  address. 

59  Pp.  483  ff.  Kohler  would  interpret  Luke  vi.  46  as  a sharp  con- 
demnation on  the  part  of  Jesus  of  the  mere  conventional  formula 
of  politeness,  Kvpu,  and  puts  the  saying  on  a line  with  Mark  x.  17 — 
the  repudiation  of  the  phrase  “good  master.”  As  to  Matt.  vii.  21,  this 
is  a later  polemic  against  the  misuse  of  Joel  iii,  5 by  a certain  class 
of  Pauline  Christians.  The  phraseology  of  the  passage  and  that 
of  the  passage  from  Joel  are  too  different  to  render  this  plausible. 

60  Wellhausen,  Das  Evangelium  Matthai,  p.  33,  makes  use  of  the 
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The  fact  then  remains  that  to  the  Evangelists  Kyrie 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  respectful 
address  of  the  disciple  to  his  teacher  and  the  worshipful 
invocation  of  their  divine  Lord  by  the  later  Christians. 
It  is  not  an  unhistorical  duplicate  of  the  latter.  The  further 
question,  whether,  while  not  guilty  of  this  graver  anach- 
ronism, they  perhaps  even  so  put  more  into  the  title 
than  they  had  historical  warrant  for,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered together  with  the  problem  of  the  Aramaic  original 
lying  back  of  the  Greek  word. 

Bousset  enlists  in  support  of  his  view  the  linguistic 
difficulty  of  pointing  out  an  Aramaic  original  for  the 
New  Testament  6 Kvpios  as  applied  to  Jesus.  He  dwells 
on  this  at  some  length  in  his  Nachtrdge  in  order  to  expose 
the  easy-going  raisonnement  of  Wernle,  who  appears  to  be 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a problem  here.61 
Althaus  recognizes  the  problem,  but  does  not  think  Bousset’s 
sceptical  attitude  justified  by  the  facts.82  According  to 
Dalman,  to  whom  all  parties  defer  as  an  authority  in  such 
matters,  the  word  “Mar”  usually  supposed  to  underlie 
/cv/)to?,  in  distinction  from  “Rab”,  the  original  for 
SiSacr/caXe,  occurs  both  with  reference  to  God  and  to 
men.63  The  king  is  so  addressed  (Dan.  iv.6).  The  master 
of  a slave,  the  pos'essor  of  a pearl  are  Mare  in  these  rela- 
tions. Mar  appears  as  a form  of  respectful  address  from 
the  layman  to  the  learned,  or  from  one  scholar  to  another. 

difference  between  the  two  versions  for  determining  the  relative  date 
of  Mark  and  the  Logia.  The  Logia  knows  the  address  by  means 
of  Kyrie,  whereas  the  older  Mark  still  knows  only  StSaaKaXt.  As  it 
may  be  seen  from  this,  Wellhausen  differs  from  Bousset  and  Kohler 
in  his  interpretation  of  Luke  vi.  46.  He  finds  in  it  the  higher  meaning 
of  Kvpios  • 

61  Nachtrdge,  pp.  66  ff. 

62  Pp.  530  ff . 

63  Die  Worte  Jesu,  pp.  146  ff ; 266  ff.  Zahn  ( Einleitung , i.  p.  46)  and, 
quoting  him,  Kohler,  p.  472  refer  to  D'.^p,  a transliterated  Semitic 
form  of  Kvpios  as  possibly  current  in  Biblical  times.  Dalman,  who 
himself  at  one  time  thought  this  possible  ( Der  Gottesname  Adonai,  pp. 
81,  84)  now  declares  this  a usage  found  only  in  the  latest  Targums 
(Die  Worte  Jesu,  p.  268). 
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David  receives  this  title  from  Abigail,  also  secular  rulers 
from  their  subjects,  Moses  from  Joshua.  According  to  a 
certain  tradition  King  Jehoshaphat  was  accustomed  to  greet 
every  learned  man  with  the  complex  title  Rabbi,  Rabbi, 
Mari,  Mari.64  In  one  place  Rabbi  uMari  occurs  by  way 
of  address  to  the  Messiah.  The  word  could  also  be  em- 
ployed in  addressing  God,  Elahi  uMari  “my  God  and  my 
Lord”;  “Maran  in  the  heavens”;  Maran  “our  Lord”; 
Mareikon  “your  Lord”;  Mareiha  “her  Lord”,  i.e.,  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel. 

Apart  from  the  one  case  in  Daniel,  these  instances  are 
all,  so  far  as  the  literary  attestation  is  concerned,  later  than 
the  Gospels.  Bousset  on  this  account  disputes  their  admis- 
sibility in  evidence  of  a Palestinian  equivalent  for  the 
Gospel  Kvpio1;.  That  the  latter  has  no  real  connection 
with  any  such  use  of  Mare,  he  further  concludes  from  the 
fact  that  Mare,  as  was  already  largely  the  case  with  the 
Old  Testament  Adon,  never  appears  absolutely  but  always 
with  a determining  genitive  or  suffix,  no  matter  whether 
used  of  God  or  of  men.  Where  the  Syriac  Bible  has  the 
absolute  Mare  for  God,  the  Jewish  authorities  cited  by 
Dalman  furnish  no  analogy  for  this.  God  is  not  “Lord” 
absolutely  but  “Lord  of  somebody.”  Only  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  there  seems  to  be  a partial  exception  to  this. 
Now  Bousset  maintains  that,  inasmuch  as  o /cvpto?  in  the 
New  Testament  is  used  of  Christ  without  determination, 
it  cannot  be  a reproduction  of  determinate  forms  of  Mar, 
but  must  be  explained  as  an  independent  Hellenistic  growth. 
In  Hellenistic  circles  the  absolute  6 Kvpios  appears  as  a 
divine  titulation. 

The  question  is  whether,  assuming  with  the  old  view  an 
original  Palestinian  “Lord”  with  suffixes,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  in  the  evolution  of  the  usage  the  suffix 
might  have  been  dropped.  This  would  have  had  to  happen 
either  before  or  in  the  act  of  the  passage  of  the  title  into 
Greek.  As  to  the  former,  although  the  Aramaic  idiom 


64  Mari  is  conjecturally  emended  out  of  Mori  by  Dalman. 
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was  against  it,  the  possibility  cannot  be  denied  a priori. 
The  expansive  force  of  the  term  acquired  from  the  stu- 
pendous new  experiences  of  the  disciples  with  regard  to 
Jesus,  especially  after  the  resurrection,  may  have  overcome 
the  mere  technicality  of  idiom.  . Beginning  with  Mari, 
Maran,  the  early  Church  may  have  learned  to  feel  that 
the  determination  by  suffix  was  out  of  keeping  with  the 
absoluteness  of  the  sovereignty  ascribed  to  Jesus  (cpr. 
Acts  X.36  OUT  o'?  icTTLV  TrcivTCOV  KVpLO<i  ).  Or,  if  the  Pal- 
estian  Church  continued  to  speak  of  Mari,  Maran,  the 
same  motive  may,  together  with  the  influence  of  Greek 
idiom,  have  brought  about  the  change  when  the  title  passed 
over  onto  Greek  soil.  These  are  mere  surmises,  but 
Bousset’s  assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a de- 
velopment has  no  better  claim  to  acceptance.  His  argu- 
ment makes  altogether  too  much  of  the  absence  of  the 
suffix  in  the  New  Testament.  He  thinks  that  if  these 
Greek  forms  were  renderings  of  an  Aramaic  usage,  then 
some  trace  at  least  of  the  suffix  that  invariably  accompanied 
the  latter  ought  to  have  been  preserved.  We  believe 
sufficient  traces  have  been  preserved  to  make  a previous 
Aramaic  currency  of  the  title  plausible,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  But,  even  if  these  should  be  all  differently  ex- 
plained, as  Bousset  attempts  to  do,  and  be  no  real  remnants 
of  Aramaic  idiom,  even  then  the  uniform  suffixless  usage 
of  the  New  Testament  would  require  no  other  explanation 
than  that  the  suffix  had  been  dropped  in  the  Aramaic 
speaking  Palestinian  Church  itself,  so  that  the  Greek  ver- 
sion could  not  preserve  any  trace  of  it.  To  be  sure, 
Bousset  is  not  willing  to  reckon  with  this  even  as  a possi- 
bility. He  considers  only  the  view  that  rendering  into 
Greek  eliminated  the  suffixes.  To  this  he  objects  that  the 
retention  of  the  suffixes  could  not  have  offended  against 
Greek  idiom.65  Althaus  judges  differently.  He  observes: 
“In  Greek  either  the  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ever  chang- 
ing suffixes  was  lost,  or  the  constant  use  of  the  suffixes 


69  Nachtrage,  p.  22. 
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was  felt  to  be  foreign  to  Greek  idiom.”66  The  data 
collected  by  Bousset  himself  suggest  that  there  may  be  more 
in  this  question  of  Greek  idiom  than  he  is  willing  to  con- 
cede. Among  all  the  instances  of  the  religious  use  of 
icvpios  he  quotes  from  Hellenistic  pagan  documents  there 
is  not  a single  one  which  shows  the  word  combined  with  a 
suffix.67  In  the  New  Testament  no  such  uniformity  pre- 
vails; the  usage  is  at  least  mixed;  why  should  it  be 
thought  impossible  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a Semitic  original  in  the  one  case  and  its  absence  in  the 
other?  And  if  this  were  the  case,  would  it  not  naturally 
explain  the  mixed  phenomena  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Aramaic  idiom  persisting  in  certain  cases,  dropping  out 
in  others?  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  exclusively  lin- 
guistic motives  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  difference.  Deep- 
rooted  religious  idiosyncrasies  probably  stand  back  of  and 
express  themselves  in  the  linguistic  usage,  the  Semite, 
particularly  the  Jew,  and  still  more  the  Christian,  em- 
phasizing the  personal  or  collective  ownership  of  the  wor- 
shipper in  the  deity,  the  pagan  Hellenistic  consciousness 
lacking  the  sense  of  this.  But  this  would  be  only  one 
more  reason  why  in  the  passing  over  of  the  title  onto 
Greek  soil,  the  linguistic  motive  could  not  uniformity  pre- 
vail, being  checked  by  the  counterforce  of  religious  feel- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  neither  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  religious  impulse  in  favor  of  a continued  use  of  the 
suffix  should  have  entirely  overborne  the  sense  of  idiom. 
For  in  all  likelihood,  as  above  observed,  the  latter  in  its 
turn  had  the  support  of  a religious  consideration  of  a 
different  character,  the  tendency  towards  conceiving  of  the 
lordship  of  Jesus  as  absolute. 

In  order  to  give  concrete  shape  to  the  above  reason- 

66  P.  519. 

67  Kyrios  Christos,  pp.  111-118.  According  to  Deissmann,  Licht 
vom  Osten,  p.  267,  in  the  syncretistic  cults  of  Cilicia  and  Syria 
6 Kvpios  rjpwv  occurs.  Althaus,  p.  520,  would  explain  this  from 
a Semitic  original  lying  back  of  such  cases,  or  from  imitation  of  a 
Semitic  way  of  speaking. 
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ing,  let  us  examine  for  a moment  the  instances  of  a 
pronominally  determined  /cvpios  in  the  New  Testament 
in  which  traces  of  an  Aramaic  basis  might  be  discovered. 
The  form  Maranatha  here  first  of  all  comes  to  mind.  It 
is  claimed  by  Althaus  and  Wernle  as  direct  evidence  of 
the  custom  of  the  primitive  Palestinian  Church  to  speak 
of  Jesus  as  Maran  “our  Lord.”68  In  Kyrios  Christos 69 
Bousset  parried  this  argument  by  assuming  that  the  form 
Maranatha  originated  in  the  bilingual  Church  of  An- 
tioch. It  would  then  prove  nothing  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  word  in  the  oldest  Palestinian 
Church;  the  Aramaic  speaking  Christians  at  Antioch 
would  simply  have  borrowed  it  from  their  Greek  speaking 
fellow  Christians  who  used  the  absolute  o Kvpios,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  idiom  would  have  added  the 
suffix.  This  reasoning  was  unsatisfactory  because  it  gave 
no  explanation  of  the  value  attached  by  Paul  to  the  strange 
sounding  word  in  writing  to  Greek  speaking  Christians. 
If  this  word  by  its  very  outlandish,  mysterious  form  was 
to  remind  them  of  its  sacred  origin  and  use  in  the  mother- 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  we  can  account  for  the  solemnity 
with  which  Paul  introduces  it,  whereas  no  similar  prefer- 
ence for  the  Aramaic  could  have  been  shown,  if  side 
by  side  in  Antioch  the  Greek  and  Aramaic  forms  had 
been  current.  Provenience  from  the  mother-Church  is 
also  assumed  by  Zahn,70  who  suggests  that  Paul  in  I Cor. 
xvi.22  has  in  mind  the  Cephas  people  and  for  this  reason 
uses,  side  by  side  with  anathema,  a formula  which  by  its 
very  sound  would  be  familiar  to  them.  Althaus  further 
observes  that  the  occurrence  of  Maranatha  in  the  Didache 
falls  in  with  the  theory  of  Palestinian  origin,  since  the 
Didache-prayers  with  their  “hosanna”,  “maranatha”  and 
“amen”  point  to  an  Aramaic  environment,  although  the 
Didache  itself  comes  from  a Gentile-Christian  environ- 

68  Althaus,  p.  517;  Wernle,  p.  20. 

69  Pp.  98  ff . 

70  Einleitung2,  i,  p.  216. 
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ment.71  Bousset  now  in  his  Nachtrage 72  abandons  his 
original  view  of  Syriac  Gentile-Christian  origin  of  the 
formula  and  strikes  out  an  altogether  new  path.  Maran- 
atha  is  simply  a Jewish  oath-formula,  like  “Korban.”  As 
a Jewish  formula  it  refers,  of  course,  to  God;  He,  not 
the  Messiah,  is  the  “Maran”  to  whom  it  makes  appeal. 
Consequently  Maranatha  loses  all  bearing  on  the  Kyrios- 
Christos  controversy. 

We  cannot  feel  that  this  new  explanation  is  more  satis- 
factory than  Bousset’s  former  proposal.  It  does  not  ac- 
count for  Paul’s  preference  for  the  Aramae'ic  form.  Nor 
does  it  seem  possible  that  the  Apostle,  to  whom  6 fcvpios 
is  everywhere  else  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
the  Judge,  should  in  this  solemn  connection  have  meant 
it  not  of  Christ  but  of  God.  This  is  not  saying,  of  course, 
that  Bousset’s  identification  of  Maranatha  with  an  old 
Jewish  formula  of  swearing  is  wrong.  In  itself,  though 
unverified,  it  sounds  plausible  enough.  Only,  if  adopting 
it,  we  should  still  regard  it  probable  that  a special  Christian 
adaptation  had  been  given  to  the  formula  which  substituted 
for  the  Maran- Jehovah  the  Maran-Christ.  The  closing 
words  of  the  Apocalypse  epxov  K^Pl€  ’Iva°v  (Rev.  xxii.20) 
sound  like  a Greek  rendering  of  Maranatha,  which  like- 
wise supports  the  later,  if  not  the  original,  reference  to 
Jesus.73  Of  course,  Bousset’s  present  view  admits  of 
modification  in  this  direction,  that  the  transfer  of  Maran- 
atha from  God  to  Christ  could  be  considered  a Hellenistic 
or  Pauline  process.  In  that  case  its  value  as  proof  of 
the  currency  of  the  Kyrios-title  in  the  oldest  Palestinian 

71 P.  517.  As  a further  feature  pointing  to  Palestine  Zahn  has 
called  attention  to  the  phrase  iiravw  rwv  optwv  in  the  prayer  of 
Did.  x.  The  phrase  presupposes  a land  whose  fields  lie  on  the 
mountains. 

72  Pp.  22,  23. 

73  Bousset  remarks  on  this,  Nachtrage,  p.  23,  note  1 : “In  Rev.  xxii, 
20  no  translation  of  Maranatha  need  be  found.”  We  admit  no 
absolute  necessity  exists,  but  the  connection  is  certainly  highly 
probable. 
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Church  would  be  lost.  Against  this,  however,  speaks  the 
retention  by  Paul  of  the  Aramaic  form,  which  invests 
this  form  with  a solemnity  hardly  derivable  from  any 
other  source  than  the  mother-Church.  So  long  as  no 
better  explanation  is  offered  we  may  appeal  to  Maranatha 
not  merely  as  evidence  against  Bousset’s  hypothesis  in  gen- 
eral, but  also  as  an  example  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
combination  with  a suffix  in  which  the  title  was  at  first 
current.74 

The  suffix  also  appears  in  John  xx.13,  when  Mary 
Magdalene  speaks  of  Jesus  as  “my  Lord”  and  in  vs.  28 
where  Thomas  addresses  Jesus  as  oui/pio?  p,ov  ical  6 deos  p,ov 
Writers  like  Bousset,  however,  will  be  loath  to  recognize 
reminiscences  of  Aramaic  idiom  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
But  no  objection  can  lie  against  an  appeal  to  the  Pauline 
usage,  which  almost  without  exception  adds  rjp&v  in  cases 
where  there  is  added  to  0 icvptos  the  name  T^crov?  X/nctto'?. 
Bousset  who  carefully  tabulates  the  instances  and  explains 
the  apparent  exceptions,  admitting  only  Phil,  iii.20  and 
II  Thess.  iii.  12  as  real  exceptions,  thinks  he  can  account 
for  this  phenomenon  from  consideration  of  stylistic 
euphony,  so  that  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  under- 
lying Aramaic  idiom.75  The  qp&v  simply  serves  the 
purpose  of  keeping  apart  the  accumulated  titles.  A con- 
firmation of  this  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  r/p&v  is  omitted 
by  Paul  where  the  formula  #eo<?  Trar^p  rj/j-uv  precedes 
CITTO  0eov  7TCIT/30?  rjfJ,(OV  Kal  KlfpLOV  T Tjaov  XptOTOU  76 . This 
observation  may  be  correct  so  far  as  the  omission  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  latter  case  is  concerned,  but  does  not  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  ulterior  provenience  of  the  shorter 

74  Bousset’s  first  view  also  might  have  been  given  this  turn  that 
the  formula  originated  in  Antioch,  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
mother-Church,  so  that  Palestinian  currency  would  not  prove  Pales- 
tinian origin  of  either  the  formula  or  the  Kyrios  conception  implied. 
But  this  again  would  leave  the  solemnity  attaching  to  the  Aramaeic 
sound  unaccounted  for. 

75  Nachtrage,  pp.  20  ff. 

76  Exceptions  Eph.  vi.23  and  possibly  Gal.  1,3;  I Thess.  i.  1 ; II  Thess. 
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formula.  This  sounds  very  liturgical  and  probably  was 
derived  from  and  held  in  common  use  by  Paul  with  the 
mother-Church.  While  nothing  certain  can  be  determined 
as  to  this,  Bousset  certainly  has  not  shown  that  his  own 
explanation  is  more  than  a bare  possibility.  If  Paul  in 
the  fuller  formula  was  dependent  on  Palestinian  usage,  he 
may  have  deferred  to  Greek  idiom  in  the  simple  o icvpio<; 
which  appears  with  him  almost  always  without  suffix.77 

The  insistence  that  the  suffix  shall  reappear  in  every 
case  where  an  Aramaic  original  lies  back  of  the  Greek 
is  not  warranted  by  the  instances  where  nvpie  occurs  in 
the  Gospels  as  a mere  formula  of  politeness.  Unless  this 
is  entirely  unhistorical,  there  must  have  been  a suffix  in 
the  original,  and  yet  it  has  disappeared  in  the  translation. 
Bousset  himself  does  not  categorically  deny  that  in  single 
cases  a Gospel  nvpie  may  rest  on  Mari  or  Maran,  and 
in  doing  so  admits  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  dropping 
off  of  the  pronoun.78 

In  Luke  i.43  (“the  mother  of  my  Lord”)  also  the 
suffix  has  been  preserved.  Even  if  this  be  not  admitted 
as  historical,  it  reflects  at  least  Luke’s  consciousness  of 
the  necessity  of  the  suffix  in  the  Aramaic  form. 

The  point  might  be  urged  that,  apart  from  Paul,  the 
cases  where  a possible  Aramaic  suffix  might  be  traced 
are  so  few  and  the  cases  without  the  suffix  so  much  more 
numerous  as  to  decide  the  question  against  us.  So  far 
as  the  Gospels  are  concerned  such  an  argument  will  hardly 
stand.  The  number  of  cases  where  the  suffix  had  a chance 
to  assert  itself  in  the  Gospels  is  not  very  large.  Of  course 
the  6 icvpio?  of  the  Evangelists  here  must  remain  out  of 
consideration.79  We  can  reckon  only  with  the  tradition 

77  Exceptions  I Tim.  i.  14;  II  Tim.  i.  8.  Bousset  discounts  these 
because  they  occur  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

78  Nachtrdge,  p.  17,  note  2. 

79  This  is  true  even  if  Kohler’s  wholesale  elimination  of  these  cases 
be  not  approved.  The  Evangelists  in  their  narrative  follow  con- 
temporary Hellenistic  usus  loquendi  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
preserve  traces  of  an  old  Aramaeic  form. 
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material  that  has  come  down  from  a Palestinian  milieu 
and  as  such  might  have  carried  with  itself  the  mark  of  a 
Palestinian  Kyrios-usage  in  the  appended  suffix.  As  we 
have  seen  the  third-person  6 tcvpios  occurs  only  in  one 
passage  of  Mark  (xi.3),  nowhere  in  the  Logia,  once  in 
Matthew  (xxi.3),  twice  in  Luke  ( i.43 ; xix.31).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  then,  apart  from  the  vocatives,  there  are 
actually  only  two  passages,  the  one  peculiar  to  Luke,  the 
other  common  to  the  three  Synoptics,  in  which  the  suffix 
had  a chance  to  project  itself  out  of  the  Aramaic  into  the 
Greek  text.  In  one  of  these  two  cases  it  does  appear 
in  the  Greek,  in  the  other  case  it  does  not.  As  for  the 
vocatives  here  the  Greek  idiom  must  have  spoken  so 
strongly  as  to  preclude  from  the  outset  the  preservation 
of  the  Aramaic  suffix.80 

The  title  Rabbi,  Rabban,  does  not  in  the  translation  into 
Greek  retain  its  suffix  but  is  rendered  in  the  Gospels  by  the 
simple  SiSaafcaXe.  Yet  here  the  pronoun  was  as  indis- 
pensable in  the  original  as  in  the  case  of  Mar.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  an  exact  analogy  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  suffix  in  the  latter.  Bousset  urges  that  the  two 
cases  are  not  analogous,  because  Rabbi  and  Rabban  through 
frequent  use  had  become  so  worn  as  to  cause  the  force 
of  the  suffix  to  be  no  longer  felt  in  them.81  Mar  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  was  in  use  at  all,  as  a title  of  respect 
must  have  been  rare;  consequently  the  attrition  of  the 
suffix  could  not  have  operated  here  to  the  same  degree. 
In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  certain 
data  to  determine  the  frequency  of  Mar  either  in  secular 
or  religious  relations.  Bousset  infers  its  rareness  as  a 
teacher’s  title  from  Matt,  xxiii.7  ff;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  are  warranted  in  finding  here  a complete  list 

80  In  Thomas’  exclamation,  John  xx.  28,  the  nominative  takes  the 
place  of  the  vocative,  which  rendered  the  retention  of  the  pronoun 
easier.  Besides,  this  is  more  than  a passing  vocative  of  address.  It 
is  a confession. 

81  According  to  Dalman  ( Die  Worte  Jesu,  p.  274)  the  suffix  in  Rabbi 
was  not  quite  meaningless  before  the  3d  or  4th  century  after  Christ. 
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of  all  scholastic  titles  of  respect  Bousset’s  own  modified 
view  as  to  Maranatha,  making  it  a common  Jewish  oath- 
formula,  implies  a relatively  great  frequency  at  least  of 
Maran  in  its  religious  application  to  God  and  would  sug- 
gest that  in  that  relation  the  suffix  cannot  have  been  over- 
strongly  felt.  And  if  it  was  not,  the  same  lack  of  feeling 
for  it  would  be  apt  to  extend  to  Mari  and  Maran  in  secular 
or  semi-religious  use.  Even  if  Bousset’s  contention  as  to 
the  fundamental  difference  between  Rab  and  Mar  in  this 
matter  were  granted,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
omission  of  the  suffixes  from  Rabbi,  Rabban,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  translation  into  Greek,  might  have  affected  other 
analogous  terms  of  respect,  even  though  in  that  case  there 
was  less  of  attrition  of  the  force  of  the  suffix  in  the 
original.  Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  in  Matt,  xxiii.9, 
Trarrip,  which  appears  as  an  honorific  scholastic  title, 
side  by  side  with  the  transliterated  pa/3/Sei , also  lacks 
the  possessive  pronoun,  although  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
Aramaic  the  Ab  must  have  been  supplied  with  the 
appropriate  suffix. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  question  whether  the  Evan- 
gelists lie  open  to  the  charge  of  having  put  an  historically 
impossible  meaning  into  their  Kyrie.  The  answer  to  this 
is  frequently  staked  on  the  other  question,  whether  they 
had  a separate  Aramaic  word,  distinct  from  Rabbi  = 
81  SacTKaXe,  to  bear  them  out  in  this.  If  Mari  was  in 
use  side  by  side  with  Rabbi,  then  the  alternating  icvpie- 
8i8da/ca\e  is  supposed  to  be  historically  justified.  This  is 
not,  however,  a satisfactory  way  of  putting  the  problem. 
For  it  is  undeniable,  at  any  rate  on  the  basis  of  the  two- 
document  hypothesis,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  have  in 
several  instances  changed  the  Rabbi — SiBacrrcaXe  of  Mark 
into Kvpie;  in  these  cases,  therefore,  the  historical  correct- 
ness of  their  procedure  is  entirely  independent  of  the  pos- 
sible currency  of  Mari.  If  it  were  unwarranted  here,  the 
further  question  whether  perhaps  in  other  cases,  where 
they  cannot  be  controlled  by  Mark,  their  Kyrie  rests  on 
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Mari  or  on  Rabbi  loses  its  importance.  Assuming  icvpie 
to  carry  more  meaning  than  StSaV/caXe,  the  warrant  for 
introducing  it  in  place  of  the  latter  will  have  to  rest 
on  the  possible  import  of  the  Rabbi  lying  back  of  SiSaaicaXe. 
The  whole  question  therefore  resolves  itself  into  two  parts: 
first,  in  heightening  the  sense  of  the  address  from  81 Sacr/caXe 
to  icvpie  did  the  later  Evangelists  go  beyond  the  range  of 
meaning  possible  to  Rabbi?  And  secondly,  in  the  other 
cases,  not  controllable  by  Mark,  is  there  any  reason  to 
assume  that  the  basis  of  their  rendering  was  not  the  same? 
Did  they  here  also  render  an  original  Rabbi  by  Kyrie,  or 
was  their  basis  in  some  cases  Mari?82 

In  trying  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions  the 
following  should  be  remembered.  Rabbi  or  Rabban, 
which  Mark  renders  by  8i8daicaXef  is  not  a term  ex- 
clusively expressive  of  scholastic  respect,  so  that  Mark’s 
rendering  would  be  the  only  allowable  one.  The  word 
has  no  such  restricted  range  of  meaning.  It  is  used  in  a 

82  Resch  ( Logia  Jesu  according  to  Dalman  p.  269)  traces  every 
Kyrie  in  the  Gospels  back  to  Rabbi,  considering  it  a mere  variant 
for  8i8d<r«aA.€ ; in  other  words  he  denies  the  access  of  reverence  which 
others  discover  in  Kyrie.  Bousset  considers  the  Kyrie  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  later  religious  Kyrios  idea 
for  the  quite  differently  complexioned  Rabbi  which  the  disciples 
actually  used.  While  Resch  saves  the  fidelity  of  the  Evangelists,  he 
lowers  the  import  of  Kyrie ; Bousset  heightens  the  latter  but  sac- 
rifices to  it  the  historicity  of  the  representation.  He  is,  however, 
willing  to  admit  that  perhaps,  in  some  isolated  case,  the  Kyrie  may 
have  historic  background  and  represent  a Mari  or  Maran,  not  as 
synonymous  with  Rabbi  but  merely  as  a general  title  of  respect 
more  widely  applied  which  as  such  might  have  occasionally  been 
addressed  also  to  a teacher  ( Nachtrage , p.  17).  Kohler  also  occupies 
the  same  general  position ; Rabbi  and  SiSdo-KaXe  are  to  him  the  his- 
torical thing;  in  Mark  and  the  Logia  there  is  no  trace  of  anything 
but  the  Kyrie  of  common  politeness ; the  Kyrie  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists reflects  the  later  high  religious  meaning  of  the  phrase  Kvpios 
"Iya-ovi  (pp.  482  ff.).  A different  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by 
Dalman  and  Althaus.  Both  assume  that,  side  by  side  with  Rabbi, 
the  term  Mari  played  a role  in  the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  others 
and  that  this  Mari  did  not  only  carry  the  sense  of  common  politeness 
but  also  that  of  specific  respect  for  a teacher  (Dalman,  Die  Worte 
Jesu,  pp.  269  ff. ; Althaus,  pp.  531  ff.). 
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great  variety  of  applications  where  the  elements  of  obedi- 
ence and  unqualified  submission  stand  more  in  the  fore- 
ground than  in  the  relation  between  disciple  and  teacher, 
which  is  largely  colored  by  the  notion  of  respect.  Dal- 
man83  tells  us  that  besides  designating  the  teacher,  Rab 
is,  in  certain  cases,  the  equivalent  of  Nasi,  Baal,  Allaph, 
Saris,  Sar,  Ab,  for  all  of  which  references  are  cited  from 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  It  also  occurs  elsewhere  for  the 
leader  of  a caravan  and  a prince  of  demons.  By  the  Samari- 
tans it  is  addressed  to  God.  Dalman  also  observes,  however, 
that  there  is  no  Aramaic  example  of  its  denoting  “lord” 
over  against  the  servant.  As  to  Rabban  (derivative  from 
Rab;  the  ending  it  not  the  suffix  but  intensive),  this  has  a 
similar  variety  of  applications;  it  stands  for  a military 
captain  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos;  then  it  is  used  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  for  “the  patriarch”  (the  head 
of  the  Jewish  community  = edvap^r]<;  ) ; still  later  it  be- 
comes the  equivalent  of  Rab;  its  plural  always  served  as 
plural  of  the  latter.84  In  Palestinian  Aramaic  Rabban 
was  changed  into  Ribbon,  a form  which  the  later  Jews 
reserved  for  God.  From  all  of  which  Dalman  concludes 
that  Rabbi  was  “a  more  than  ordinarily  respectful  mode 
of  address,  whose  import  is  by  no  means  fully  reproduced 
by  the  Greek  SiSaoTcaXe.”  “My  ruler”  would  be  a more 
adequate  translation.  The  one  called  Rabbi  is  thereby 
recognized  as  superior  in  rank  to  the  speaker.  A close 
analogy  is  furnished  by  the  Latin  “magister”,  which  also 
designates  superiors  of  the  most  various  kind,  and  then 
becomes  specialized  in  the  sense  of  “teacher.”  If  we  may 
assume  that  the  variety  of  import,  disclosed  by  this  latitude 
of  application  of  Rabbi  and  due  to  the  etymological  force 
of  the  word,  was  capable  of  being  felt  in  biblical  times, 
then  the  disciples  may  very  well  have  associated  with  their 
address  of  Jesus  as  Rabbi,  Rabban,  a deeper  and  differently 

83  Die  Worte  Jcsu,  pp.  274  ft. 

84  The  natural  plural  of  Rab,  Rabbin,  had  only  the  appellative  mean- 
ning  “great  ones.” 
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complexioned  reverence  and  devotion  than  the  average 
scribal  pupil  would  yield  to  the  average  teacher  of  the 
law.  The  uniqueness  of  the  relation  involved  is  recognized 
by  Matt,  xxiii.8  (“One  is  your  Master,  Christ”),  a unique- 
ness no  less  absolute  than  that  of  the  religious  father- 
relation  when  predicated  of  God  (vs. 9).  Nor  should  it 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that  already  in  the  ordin- 
ary use  of  Rabbi  the  elements  of  authority  and  submis- 
sion are  more  prominent  than  in  the  modern  term  “teacher.” 

In  view  of  all  this  there  is  no  occasion  to  charge  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  with  a lack  of  historical  fidelity,  when, 
where  the  disciples  or  applicants  for  miraculous  help  are 
concerned,  they  turn  Mark’s  SiSacrKaXe  into  icvpie  . In 
doing  this  they  commit  no  anachronism,  but  simply  em- 
phasize that  element  in  the  mental  attitude  of  such  persons 
towards  Jesus  which  the  name  “teacher”  did  not  fully 
cover.  The  “Master”  of  our  English  Bible  is  a partial 
attempt  in  the  same  direction.85  The  flexible  term  Kyrie, 
uniting  in  itself  the  expression  of  non-religious  and  re- 
ligious states  of  feeling  in  varying  degrees  of  mixture, 
was  admirably  suited  to  such  a purpose.  It  is  not  possible 
absolutely  to  determine  with  what  degree  or  quality  of 
reverence  the  title,  according  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Evangelists,  was  in  each  case  fraught  to  the  disciples. 
It  may  have  been  only  slightly  exceeding  the  usual  de- 
votion of  a disciple  for  his  teacher.  And  again  it  may 
have  bordered  upon  specifically  religious  worship.  In  cases 
of  the  latter  kind  there  would  be  every  warrant  for  saying 
that  a solid  basis  was  laid,  even  in  the  Rabbi  of  the  pre- 
resurrection intercourse,  for  the  Kyrie  of  post-resurrection 
Christendom. 

But,  although  the  antiquity  of  the  Kyrios-relation,  so 

85  A.  V.  and  the  Original  Revision  put  “Master”  for  Rabbi  and 
SiSa <TKa\e,  but  do  not  discriminate  between  the  disciples  and  others, 
whereas  Matthew  and  Luke  make  the  disciples  and  applicants  for 
miraculous  help  say  Kyrie,  the  others  SiSdaKaXe.  The  American  Re- 
vision renders  uniformly  “teacher”  except  in  cases  where  Luke  h/as 
imaTara  which  it  renders  by  “Master.” 
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far  as  its  substance  is  concerned,  does  not  depend  on  the 
use  of  Mari,  Maran  by  the  disciples,  it  remains,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  same  import  that  could  be  put  into  Rabbi 
was  also  expressed  by  the  other  term,  and  that  by  its 
peculiar  associations  this  term  contributed  a share  of  its 
own  to  the  early  development  of  the  Kyrios-concept.  To 
what  extent  Mari,  Maran,  lies  back  of  Kyrie  is  hard  to 
determine.  Dalman,  as  we  have  seen,  affirms  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  which 
proves  for  Mare  both  a scholastic  and  a specific  religious 
use.  Even  in  regard  to  Luke  vi.46,  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  this.  The  repetition  of  Kyrie  does  not  necessarily 
postulate  any  other  term  than  Rabbi ; for,  according  to 
Dalman,  Jewish  tradition  represents  King  Jehoshaphat 
as  greeting  every  learned  master  with  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  Mari, 
Mari.86  It  is  only  in  connection  with  Matt,  vii.21,  22, 
that  icvpie,  icvpie,  in  the  Lucan  passage  requires  an  inter- 
pretation which  Rabbi  seems  scarcely  quite  able  to  sup- 
port. In  vs.  22  the  situation  is  eschatological,  the  nvpie, 
icvpie,  is  uttered  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  activi- 
ties appealed  to  have  been  done  iv  tm  ovopai  1 of  this 
Kyrios.  Matthew’s  understanding  of  the  Kyrie,  Kyrie,  in 
vs.  21  cannot,  of  course,  have  been  different  from  this  un- 
derstanding of  it  in  vs.  22.  For  those  who  believe  that 
Matthew  gives  a correct,  though  fuller,  version  of  Luke 
vi.46,  this  is  decisive;  it  will  presuppose  to  them  a use  of 
Mar  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  which  fully  anticipates  the 
later  Church  usage.  Only  this  constitutes  no  proof  for 
those  who,  like  Bousset  and  Kohler,  believe  that  Matthew 
under  the  influence  of  the  later  development  has  altered 
the  meaning  which  the  saying  had  in  the  Logia,  whereas 
Luke  has  correctly  preserved  it.  Equally  unavailing  is 
the  argumentation  from  John  xiii.13  (“ye  call  me 
8i8aaica\ov  teal  Kvpiov  ’).  Here  the  two  Greek  words 
■presuppose  two  corresponding  Aramaic  terms  with  dif- 
ferent shades  of  meaning,  and  we  believe  the  Evangelist 


86  Die  Worte  Jesu,  p.  268. 
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to  be  correct  in  assuming  these.  But  according  to  Bousset 
the  Evangelist  was  under  a misapprehension.  He  formed 
the  saying  on  the  basis  of  Matt,  x.24  (“the  disciple  is  not 
above  his  StSacr/caXo?  nor  the  servant  above  his  K.vpio<; 
Overlooking  the  parabolic  nature  of  the  statement  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  found  here  the  double  title  SiSacr/cXao? 
and  Kvpios  predicated  of  Jesus.  It  was  not  historic  in- 
formation but  familiarity  with  the  tcvpios  of  the  Church- 
language  that  led  him  into  the  mistaken  exegesis. 

If  these  instances  leave  the  matter  uncertain,  there  are 
some  other  considerations  which  add  to  the  probability  of 
the  partial  dependence  of  the  Gospel-Kyrios  on  Mar. 
Jesus,  as  we  have  seen,  predicates  of  Himself  a Messianic 
sovereignty  and  lordship.  In  the  cases  where  this  occurs, 
certainly  Mar  rather  than  Rab  or  any  other  term  would 
have  been  the  appropriate  word  for  Him  to  use.  And  it 
is  all  the  more  plausible  to  put  Mar  back  of  this  because 
all  three  of  the  Synoptics  pointedly  differentiate  between 
the  expression  of  this  idea  in  Mk.  xi.3  (and  parallels)  and 
the  mere  objectivation  of  the  teacher  Rabbi  in  Mk. 
xiv.14  (and  parallels).  At  the  entry  they  make  Jesus  say: 
“ 6 Kiptos  has  need  of  him”;  in  the  injunction  to  prepare 
the  passover  they  make  him  say : “ o StSa'ovcaXo?  saith.” 
Here  even  Mark,  who  everywhere  else  has  StSa'ovcaXo?,  em- 
ploys icvpios  and  he  must  have  had  a good  reason  for 
it.  Mar  is  the  one  who  has  the  sovereign  disposal  of 
the  animal ; Rab  is  the  one  of  whom  the  goodman  of  the 
house  is  to  be  reminded  as  the  teacher  or  master  of  the 
disciples.  We  cannot  agree  with  Althaus,87  who  thinks 
that  the  two  situations  are  exactly  alike,  for  in  the  one 
case  the  point  is  to  justify  a use  of  property,  in  the  other 
to  identify  the  person  who  makes  a request.  It  is  quite 
true,  of  course,  that  there  remains  a wide  difference  be- 
tween “the  lord  of  something”  on  the  one  hand,  and  “the 
Lord”  as  a Messianic  conception  or  title  on  the  other  hand.88 

87  P.  532. 

88  Bousset  seems  to  us  to  exaggerate  the  difference,  when  he  de- 
scribed it  as  “himmelweit,”  Nachtrage,  p.  18. 
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Still  such  isolated  affirmations  of  Jesus’  Messianic  owner- 
ship in  regard  to  particular  persons  or  things  (the  Sabbath, 
the  colt,  David),  especially  when  coupled  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  a wider  range  of  this  right,  as  they  are  in  the 
“Sabbath  saying”  and  in  the  “Lord  of  David”  pericope, 
could  hardly  fail  to  prepare  the  disciples’  minds  for  the 
conception  of  Jesus  as  Mar  in  the  absolute  sense.  In 
the  parabolic  material  of  the  Gospels  also  Mar  may  have 
been  the  term  for  the  tcvpios  of  the  servants.  Some  of 
these  representations  are  the  exclusive  property  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  (Matt,  x.24,  25;  xxv.1-13;  31-46;  Luke  xii.36, 
37;  xiii.25);  in  some  “the  lord”  spoken  of  is  conceived 
as  God  and  not  as  Jesus  (Matt.  xxi. 33-44  = Luke  xx.9-18; 
Matt,  xxii.i-13  = Luke  xiv.  16-23).  But  other  material 
of  this  kind  is  common  to  both  Evangelists  (Matt.  xxiv. 
45-51  = Luke  xii.  42-48;  Matt.  xxv.  14-30  = Luke  xix. 
12-27).  And  Matt,  xxiv.42  is  covered  by  Mark  xiii.35. 
Whatever  Gospel  critics  may  think  of  this  material  in 
general,  there  is  enough  vouched  for  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  (and  Mark)  to  render  the  elimination  of  all  of  it 
as  secondary,  in  the  sense  of  post-Palestinian,  exceedingly 
precarious.  And  in  the  majority  of  these  passages  “the 
lord”  is  plainly  Jesus,  and  that  in  an  eschatological  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  a case  of  the  mere  comparison  of  Jesus  to 
a lord  of  servants,  but  the  conception  of  His  lordship  over 
the  disciples  fills  out  the  whole  background.  Now  this 
way  of  alluding  to  Himself  as  “lord  of  servants”  must  have 
been  equally  suggestive  to  the  disciples  as  the  direct 
references  to  Messianic  ownership  previously  commented 
upon.  How  far  the  remembrance  of  it  entered  into  and 
affected  their  mode  of  addressing  Jesus  with  Rabbi,  Rab- 
ban,  or  Mari,  Maran,  we  are  not  able  to  tell.  But  that  it 
paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  Kyrios-appellation  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

Another  word  that  comes  under  consideration  as  a pos- 
sible Semitic  equivalent  for  /cvpios  is  the  Hebrew  Adon. 
A point  of  contact  for  this  would  lie  in  the  use  made  of 
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Psa.  cx.i  both  by  Jesus  and  by  the  early  disciples,  for  here 
the  Messiah  is  found  represented  as  the  Adon  of  David.89 
As  Althaus  expresses  it,00  “after  once  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus  had  been  found  back  in  Psa.  cx,  there  was  added 
to  the  Aramaeic  Mar  the  Hebrew  Adoni  as  a possible 
expression  of  the  faith  of  Jesus’  lordship.”  Altogether 
apart  from  Jesus’  use  of  the  Psalm,  which  some  think  un- 
historical,  as  soon  as  the  disciples  themselves  began  to 
reflect  upon  its  implications,  they  would  employ  it  in  their 
testimony  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  It  need  not  follow 
from  this  that  Adon,  any  more  than  Mar,  became  from 
the  outset  a fully  developed  title;  its  first  use  may  have 
been  that  of  a predicate.  Complicated  is  the  further  ques- 
tion which  is  connected  with  this,  whether  the  combination 
of  the  two  forms  of  Adon  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm 
could  have  carried  the  suggestion  of  a transfer  of  the 
Adonai — dignity  of  God  to  Jesus  and  so  have  become 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  identification  of  the  Kyrios — 
Christ  with  the  Kyrios — (Jod,  which  plays  so  large  a role 
in  the  New  Testament.  This  question  depends  for  its 
answer  on  the  fixing  of  the  precise  date  at  which  Adonai 
became  a substitute  for  Jehovah  in  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament.  According  to  Dalman  it  is  certain  that 

89  With  such  an  Adon  the  appropriate  suffix  would  have  to  be 
postulated  no  less  than  with  Mar  or  Rab.  In  Mark  xii.  36  (and 
parallels)  the  suffix  appears  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord.”  But  in 
vs.  37  (and  parallels)  apparently  the  absolute  form  emerges:  airos 
AavelS  \eyei  avrov  Kvpiov . To  understand  this  as  applying  the 
absolute  title  6 nvpio s to  Jesus  might  invite  the  charge  that  the 
whole  representation  is  Hellenistically  influenced.  Even  for  God  the 
suffixless  form  Ha  Adon  is  rare  in  the  Old  Testament  (Dalman, 
Der  Gottesname  Adonai,  1889,  pp.  12,  13).  The  Aramaic  Mar  never 
appears  absolutely  when  applied  to  God.  Moreover,  if  the  starting- 
point  of  the  application  of  Adon  to  Jesus  lay  in  the  Adoni  of  Psa.  cx.  1, 
then  the  likelihood  is  that  the  suffix  was  retained.  The  words 
\eyti  airov  Kvpiov  probably  mean  even  to  the  Greek  writing  Evang- 
elists no  more  than  that  David  calls  Him  Lord  with  reference  to 
himself,  i.e.  his  Lord.  The  Aramaeic  basis  will  have  had  the  suffix. 
The  Greek  translator  found  this  superfluous  because  the  subject  David 
carried  the  necessary  reference  of  the  lordship  to  David  within  itself. 

90  P.  531- 
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the  sacred  tetragram  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced  before 
the  time  of  Jesus.  This  is  not  equivalent,  however,  to  say- 
ing that  its  place  was  taken  everywhere  at  that  date  by 
Adonai.  According  to  Geiger91  the  original  Jewish  prac- 
tice, which  always  remained  the  Samaritan  practice,  was 
to  read  for  Jehovah  everywhere  Shema.  Then  the  use  of 
Adonai  as  an  equivalent  would  be  a secondary  develop- 
ment brought  about  by  translating  back  into  the  Hebrew 
Adonai  the  6 Kvpw'-oi  the  Septuagint.  In  the  Septuagint 
this  o icvpios  would  then  have  to  be  considered  as  the  direct 
equivalent  of  Jehovah,  and  not  of  an  intermediate  Adonai 
substituted  for  Jehovah  previously  to  the  origin  of  the 
Septuagint,  as  has  been  commonly  assumed.  Dalman  dis- 
misses this  view  of  Geiger  as  incapable  of  proof.92  He 
believes  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jesus  in  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  Targum- 
reading in  the  synagogue  the  substitution  of  Adonai  had 
already  taken  place,  but  that  in  private  quotation  from 
the  Old  Testament  Adonai  was  not  so  employed;  either 
the  Hebrew  “Hashem”  or  the  Aramaic  “Shema”  here 
took  the  place  of  Jehovah.  Bousset  is  unwilling  to  go  so 
far  because  the  statements  of  the  Mishna,  on  which  Dal- 
man bases  his  opinion,  speak  only  of  the  usage  in  the 
Temple,  and  therefore  prove  the  practice  in  question  to 
have  existed  only  before  the  Temple  was  destroyed  and 
do  not  necessarily  carry  it  back  to  the  days  of  Jesus.93 
This  difference  is  immaterial  for  our  present  purpose. 
Dalman  and  Bousset  agree  in  this  that  Jesus  and  the  early 
Palestinian  disciples  in  quoting  Psalm  cx  as  private  per- 
sons would  not  have  quoted  it  in  the  form  “Adonai” 
said  to  Adoni,  but  either  “Shema"  or  “Hashem"  said  to 
Adoni.  Therewith,  of  course,  the  whole  suggestive  asso- 
ciation between  the  Messianic  title  and  the  divine  name 
Adonai.  so  far  as  it  depended  on  sound,  disappeared.  But, 

91  Nachgelassene  Schriften,  iii,  p.  261. 

93  Nachtrdge,  p.  19,  note  1. 
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even  if  this  denial  of  the  popular  private  use  of  Adonai 
for  Jehovah  in  Old  Testament  quotations  should  be  dis- 
puted, the  further  question  arises  whether  in  the  Psalm 
Adonai  as  a name  for  God  and  the  form  of  Adon  predicated 
of  the  Messiah  were  identical  in  their  vocalisation  and 
thus  capable  of  suggesting  for  the  latter  the  import  of  an 
appellatio  divina.  Dalman  declares  the  non-differentiation 
of  the  divine  Adonai  and  the  other  form  of  Adon  at  the 
time  of  Jesus  possible.  As  regards  vocalisation,  therefore, 
the  one  Adonai  might  have  communicated  its  import  to 
the  other.  But,  as  already  stated,  Dalman  believes  this  ex- 
cluded in  the  case  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples  because  they 
did  not  use  Adonai  for  God  at  all.  Further,  according 
to  Dalman  as  well  as  Bousset  the  whole  process  of  trans- 
ferring the  lordship  of  God  to  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the 
identity  of  titles  is  conceivable  only  on  Hellenistic  ground, 
for  there  and  there  only  was  the  absolute  form  6 icvpios 
current  with  reference  to  both  God  and  Christ.  In 
Aramaic  speaking  circles  it  did  not  exist  in  regard  to 
either.94  In  deferring  to  this  judgment  of  an  expert  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rule  out  absolutely  all  pre-Hellenistic  or 
extra-Hellenistic  transfer  of  Old  Testament  Jehovah  at- 
tributes or  predicates  to  the  Messiah.  Even  linguistic 
association,  apart  from  Adonai,  need  not  have  been  en- 
tirely excluded.  If  God  was  called  Maran,  although  we 
are  told  this  appellation  was  rare,95  and  Jesus  was  called 

94  Dalman,  Die  IVorte  Jcsu,  p.  147 : “The  significant  transition  from 
the  divine  name  Jahve  to  the  divine  name  ‘Lord’  has  not  taken  place 
on  the  soil  of  Hebraistic  Judaism;  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Jewish 
Hellenism,  and  from  the  latter  entered  into  the  usage  of  the  Church, 
also  of  the  Semitic-speaking  Church.”  This,  on  Dalman’s  own  premises 
would  strictly  apply  only  to  the  absolute  form  ‘Lord’  (without  suffix) 
and  to  the  popular  way  of  speaking.  If  in  the  Temple  and  synagogue 
Adonai  was  substituted  for  Jehovah  and  a similar  form  of  Adon  used 
for  the  Messiah,  then  the  possibility  of  a Hebraistic  (Jewish  or 
Christian)  identification  of  the  two  is  not  a priori  excluded.  The 
divine  name  and  the  Messianic  title  would  both  have  had  the  suffix 
and  been  understood  as  “my  Lord”,  and  this  would  have  differentiated 
the  usage  from  the  absolute  Hellenistic  one. 

95  Dalman,  Die  IVorte  Jcsu,  p.  148,  271.  If  Maranatha  was  oath- 
formula,  it  cannot  have  been  so  very  rare. 
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Maran,  then  the  similarity  of  names  could  be  found 
significant.  But  entirely  apart  from  linguistic  influence, 
there  may  have  existed,  as  Althaus  observes,96  other  causes 
of  a material  kind  that  favored  the  close  association  of 
Jesus  with  Jehovah.  “In  Jesus  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  covenant  God  had  been  experi- 
enced.” 

Bousset  quotes  with  approval  Bohlig’s  observation  that 
KvpLo<i  as  a Messianic  title  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier 
Jewish  literature.97  The  instance  usually  quoted  from  Test, 
xii  Patr.,  Benj.  xii  is  held  to  be  no  exception  because  here 
a Christian  redaction  is  assumed.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  on  Bousset’s  own  present  view  the  title  “Son  of 
God”  had  no  place  in  the  Jewish  Christology  and  yet  was 
early  in  use  among  Christians.  Christian  usage  was  not 
tied  down  in  its  Messianic  terminology  to  the  Jewish  way 
of  speaking.  It  must  have  made  an  immense  difference 
for  the  evolution  of  Christological  terms  whether  the 
Messiah  was  a future  person  or  a reality  whose  sovereignty 
and  power  had  been  experienced  by  his  followers.  The 
real  experience  would  call  for  appropriate  forms  of  ex- 
pression, even  though  the  previous  purely  abstract  belief 
in  the  same  thing  had  remained  unformulated.98  More- 
over according  to  Dalman,"  at  least  in  the  later  Jewish 
literature  Rabbi  uMari  appears  as  addressed  to  the 
Messiah.  That  the  idea  of  the  Messiah’s  lordship  was 
unknown  to  pre-Christian  Judaism,  Bohlig  and  Bousset 
themselves  would  scarcely  assert.  The  argumentation  from 
Psa.  cx,  if  it  has  an  anti-Judaistic  point,  presupposes  the 
opposite,  for  it  implies  acknowledgement  of  the  Messiah’s 
lordship  over  David  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and  under- 
standing of  the  Psalm  to  that  effect.  But  the  absence 
of  the  name  or  formal  title  is  of  no  importance;  for  the 

96  P.  536. 

97  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  109,  note  1. 

os  Wernle,  p.  7. 

99  Die  Wortc  Jcsu,  p.  268.  The  quotation  is  from  C.  Sanh.  98a. 
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possibilities  of  a further  Christian  development  the  presence 
of  the  idea  is  the  essential  thing. 

The  discussion  of  the  Kyrios  title  has  brought  into  new 
relief  the  problems  connected  with  three  other  Messianic 
titles,  “Son  of  Man,”  “Son  of  God,”  and  “ 7rat?  deov .” 
In  Bousset’s  construction  Son  of  Man  serves  to  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  denial  of  the  Palestinian  prove- 
nience of  the  Kyrios  name.  It  lends  itself  well  to  this 
purpose  because  of  its  eschatological  complexion.  The 
religious  frame  of  mind  that  oriented  itself  by  means  of 
it  was  purely  prospective  and  as  such  essentially  distinct 
from  the  mystical  experience  of  intercourse  with  a present 
Saviour  which  goes  naturally  with  the  conception  of  Christ 
as  Kyrios.  Thus  by  ascribing  to  the  early  Palestinian 
circle  a specific  Son  of  Man  theology  Bousset  is  able  to 
maintain  that  not  only  the  Kyrios  title  but  also  the  Kyrios 
type  of  religion  was  as  yet  foreign  to  that  generation  of 
believers  and  first  originated  with  Christian  Hellenism. 
At  the  same  time  the  Son  of  Man  concept  stands  for  the 
highest  form  of  Jewish  Messianic  belief  and  so  provides 
an  easier  transition  to  the  subsequent  high  ground  of  the 
Kyrios  faith  than  any  other  interpretation  of  Jesus.  It 
need  not  then  create  wonder  that  Bousset’s  treatment  of 
this  title  had  drawn  the  fire  of  his  critics.  Bousset  seeks 
to  show  through  a comparison  with  Mark  and  the  Logia 
that  in  certain  passages  of  Mark  the  title  has  been  sub- 
sequently introduced  and  construes  this  as  evidence  of  its 
central  place  in  the  early  Palestinian  faith.  It  was  ac- 
cording to  him  characteristic  not,  or  at  least  not  so  cer- 
tainly, of  Jesus’  Messianic  consciousness,  but  of  the 
Messianic  creed  of  the  first  disciples.  Wernle  takes  issue 
with  him  as  to  the  secondary  character  of  the  Marcan 
form  of  these  passages.100  Mark  viii.38  appears  to  him 
more  original  than  Matt,  x.33  and  Mark  x.42-45  than 
Luke  xxii.24  fif,  but  he  refrains  from  further  pursuing 
the  question  of  a possible  growth  of  the  Messianic  element 
100  Pp.  7,  8. 
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and  a corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Son  of 
Man  title  in  the  course  of  the  tradition.  Not  whether 
this  or  any  other  title  was  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the 
primitive  Church,  but  whether  any  single  title,  specifically 
the  Kvrios  title,  was  foreign  to  it  is  the  important  point. 
Son  of  Man  might  have  been  the  dominating  conception 
and  yet  this  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  non-existence 
of  Kyrios.  Althaus’  criticism  moves  in  part  along  the  same 
lines.101  He  also  finds  Bousset’s  wholesale  removal  of  the 
Son  of  Man  title  from  the  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus  un- 
warranted. After  allowance  is  made  for  the  secondary 
character  of  its  occurrence  in  such  passages  as  Matt. 
xii.32  = Luke  xii.io;  Matt,  xvi.13,  28;  xviii.n;  Mark 
x.45  compared  with  Luke  xxii.27;  Luke  vi.22;  xxi.36; 
xxii.48,  enough  remains  on  which  even  the  most  rigorous 
comparative  synoptical  criticism  can  lay  no  hold,  and  when 
Bousset  attempts  to  carry  the  process  of  elimination  further 
by  the  method  of  “inner  criticism”,  Althaus  declines  to 
follow  along  this  subjective  track.  The  passion  predictions 
cannot  be  simply  thrown  out  as  “dogmatic,”  for  the  first 
of  them  stands  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  episode 
of  Peter’s  rebuke  and  with  Jesus’  highly  original  answer. 
Nor  can  the  Son  of  Man  passages  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  life  of  Jesus  be  discounted  simply  on  the  ground 
that  Son  of  Man  was  a well  known  Messianic  title  and 
that  Jesus  cannot  at  so  early  a point  have  openly  desig- 
nated Himself  as  Messiah.  Althaus  in  answer  to  this 
falls  back  upon  the  occult  currency  and  the  mysterious 
significance  of  the  title.  He  also  maintains  that  the  title 
must  have  occurred  in  certain  sayings  of  Jesus  before  the 
temptation  could  arise  to  introduce  it  into  others.  The 
restriction  of  its  use  to  Jesus’  own  speech  and  its  peculiar 
restriction  there  to  the  third  person  appear  hard  to  ex- 
plain on  the  theory  of  its  later  entrance  into  the  tradition. 
He  seems  to  feel  like  Wernle  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  dispute  with  Bousset  about  the  place  of  the  title  in 
101  Pp.  449  ff. 
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Jesus’  own  consciousness  and  career,  because  Bousset’s  sole 
concern  seems  to  be  with  its  symptomatic  character  as 
expressing  the  faith  of  the  early  Palestinian  Church,  and 
that  the  denial  of  its  activity  in  the  life  of  Jesus  is  en- 
tirely subservient  to  the  theory  of  its  predominance  in 
the  early  Church.  Bousset  attributes  much  weight  in 
support  of  the  latter  to  the  fact  that  the  early  disciples 
held  to  the  Messianic  transcendentalism  from  which  the 
Son  of  Man  title  was  inseparable.  Althaus  urges  in  reply 
that  such  a filling  out  of  the  form  with  a transcendental 
content  may  well  have  been  due  to  Jesus  Himself,  or 
have  taken  place  at  least  in  dependence  on  sayings  of  His 
that  pointed  in  that  direction.  That  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion of  a Son  of  Man  dogmatic  in  the  primitive  Church 
he  seeks  to  show  from  two  considerations:  first  the  ab- 
sence of  the  preexistence  idea  from  the  Synoptics;  secondly, 
according  to  Acts  ii.36,  Jesus  was  exalted  to  be  Christ; 
if  the  early  Church  had  made  Jesus  Son  of  Man  and  this 
was  their  central  conception  of  Him,  then  the  Gospels 
ought  to  express  the  idea  of  His  elevation  to  the  Messianic 
rank  in  the  form  that  He  was  made  Son  of  Man.  This 
idea  is  not  contained  in  them;  they  know  only  the  exalta- 
tion of  Him  who  was  antecedently  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
historical  Jesus  appears  throughout  as  the  Son  of  Man 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was  rather  unsuited  to  the 
inherent  transcendentalism  of  the  Son  of  Man  conception. 

We  cannot  find  that  Bousset  in  his  Nachtrdge  has  suc- 
cessfully met  these  various  points  of  criticism.102  Even 
in  the  passages  where  he  seeks  to  base  the  secondariness 
of  the  title  on  synoptical  comparison  and  where  Althaus 
falls  in  with  him,  the  reasoning  is  by  no  means  convinc- 
ing. Wernle,  we  think,  is  right  in  giving  to  Mark  viii.38 
the  priority  over  Matt,  x.33,  for  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
distinction  between  the  untitled  Jesus  of  the  present  whom 
it  is  easy  to  be  ashamed  of  and  the  transcendental,  avowed 
Son  of  Man  of  the  future  who  can  acknowledge  or  not 
Tolpp.  7ff. 
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acknowledge  people  in  the  judgment  is  highly  significant 
and  more  readily  explainable  from  the  original  mind  of 
Jesus  than  from  a mechanical  dogmatic  cast  of  thought  of 
the  early  disciples.  Bousset  thinks  that  to  accept  the  prior- 
ity of  Mark's  form  of  the  saying  would  inevitably  sug- 
gest Wellhausen's  view  that  Jesus  actually  here  distinguishes 
Himself  from  the  Son  of  Man  as  a different  future  per- 
sonage.103 This,  of  course,  is  quite  remote  from  Wernle’s 
intention.  Wernle  merely  means  that  Jesus  distinguishes 
between  two  aspects  of  His  own  appearance,  the  present 
humble,  and  the  future  exalted  one,  and  that  He  speaks 
of  the  latter  in  the  third  person  because  it  seemed  as  yet 
mysterious  and  foreign  to  Him.  This  Bousset  rejects  as 
“a  risky  psychological  speculation.”  And  yet  at  a later 
point  he  himself  attempts  to  explain  the  restriction  of  the 
use  of  Son  of  Man  to  Jesus’  own  speech  from  the  eschat- 
ological nature  of  the  title,  which  as  such  could  not  be 
employed  in  narrative  about  and  address  to  the  present 
Jesus,  and  therefore  had  to  be  confined  to  Jesus’  own 
words,  who  could  be  made  after  a mysterious  fashion  so 
to  designate  Himself  in  the  third  person.  Here  the  “psy- 
chological speculation”  which  was  not  allowed  in  regard 
to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  is  applied  to  the  minds  of 
the  early  disciples.  If  the  disciples  felt  the  title  to  be  too 
eschatological  to  apply  to  the  earthly  Jesus,  why  should 
not  Jesus  Himself  have  been  guided  by  the  same  feeling? 
And  what  else  but  highly  “psychological”is  the  reasoning 
which  Bousset  opposes  to  this  assumed  self-objectivation 
of  Jesus  as  future  Son  of  Man,  viz.,  that  this  would  imply 
His  having  reckoned  with  His  death  as  a given  fact  from 
the  beginning,  because  only  Jesus’  death  can  have  appeared 
to  Him  as  the  mediating  link  between  His  present  self 
and  His  future  Son  of  Man  self.  The  thesis  that  Jesus 

103  This  view  was  advocated  before  Wellhausen  by  Volter,  Das 
Messianische  Bewusstsein  Jesu,  1907.  To  Volter’s  latest  publication 
on  the  Son  of  Man  problem  “Die  Menschensolm-Frage  nett  untersucht  , 
1916,  we  have  had  no  access. 
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would  not  have  reckoned  with  His  death  from  the  begin- 
ning is  largely  of  psychological  origin.104 

In  regard  to  Mark  x.45  also  we  would  incline  to  side 
with  Wernle,  if  feeling  bound  to  raise  the  question  of  its 
priority  or  secondariness  as  compared  with  Luke  xxii.24. 
If,  as  Bousset  concedes  to  Wernle,  Luke  took  the  passage 
from  the  Logia  and  interwove  it  with  his  account  of  the 
Supper,  this  furnishes  a natural  explanation  of  the  change 
from  “the  Son  of  Man  came  to  serve”  to  the  direct  form 
“I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth.”  In  the  intimate 
act  of  the  Supper  the  third  person  was  less  in  place. 

The  peculiar  feature  that  the  title  appears  in  Jesus’ 
speech  only,  which  in  his  original  book  Bousset  had  not 
reflected  upon,  remains  a formidable  objection  to  any  theory 
that  would  deny  the  historicity  of  the  title  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Bousset  now  in  his  Nachtrdge  seeks  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  but  not,  it  seems  to  us,  successfully.  As  stated 
above,  the  eschatological  character  of  the  title  is  supposed 
to  have  unsuited  it  for  use  in  narrative  or  in  address  to 
Jesus.  So  nothing  remained  but  to  put  it  uppn  the  lips 
of  Jesus  Himself.  We  have  already  observed  that  this  is 
“psychological  speculation”;  but  apart  from  this  it  is  in- 
adequate as  an  explanation.  It  would  suffice  only  if  in  the 
speech  of  Jesus  the  reference  were  consistently  escha- 
tological. If  the  narrators  of  the  tradition  were  so  ob- 
sessed with  its  eschatological  character  that  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  speak  or  to  make  others  speak  in  their 
narrative  about  the  Son  of  Man,  then  why  did  the  obsession 
with  this  idea  fail  to  work  in  their  account  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  Himself?  Jesus  in  a number  of  passages  applies 
the  title  to  Himself  as  the  present  Christ,  nay  as  the 
humiliated  and  suffering  Christ.  That  Bousset  would  con- 

104  Bousset  thinks  that  on  the  principle  of  an  evolution  of  faith 
in  Jesus’  function  as  future  Judge,  Matt.  x.  33;  Mark  viii.  38;  Matt, 
xvi.  27  ought  to  be  placed  in  this  sequence  of  priority.  But  the  saying 
Matt.  xix.  28  (cpr.  Luke  xxii.  28)  whose  appurtenance  to  the  Logia 
Bousset  admits  ( Nachtrdge , p.  8)  proves  the  conception  of  Jesus’ 
forensic  function  to  be  as  old  as  the  oldest  accessible  tradition. 
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sider  these  instances  unhistorical  is  nothing  to  the  point, 
for  the  problem  here  is  to  account  for  the  tradition  carry- 
ing this  representation  back  into  the  life  of  Jesus.105 

Considerable  force  also  inheres  in  the  two  other  points 
made  by  Althaus,  the  abeyance  of  the  preexistence  idea  in 
the  Synoptics  and  the  non-occurrence  of  the  idea  that 
Jesus  was  made  Son  of  Man  through  the  exaltation.  The 
former  we  would  prefer  to  formulate  differently,  for  it 
is  not  true  in  our  opinion  that  the  preexistence  idea  is 
absent  from  or  even  excluded  by  the  synoptical  representa- 
tion. In  some  of  the  passages  which  speak  of  Jesus’  com- 
ing on  His  earthly  mission  and  couple  this  with  the  name 
Son  of  Man  it  shines  through  clearly  enough.  But  it  is 
not  explicitly  brought  forward.  And  this  is  a feature 
far  more  easily  explainable,  at  least  for  those  who  dis- 
count the  Fourth  Gospel,  from  the  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
than  from  the  consciousness  of  the  early  Church  about 
Jesus’  person.  That  the  disciples  in  bringing  to  bear  upon 
Jesus  the  category  of  Son  of  Man,  with  which  the  idea 
of  preexistence  is  so  closely  interwoven,  should  have  left 
this  feature  unutilized,  is  hard  to  believe.  Bousset  thinks 
that  the  memory  of  Jesus’  earthly  life  with  its  common 
human  features  erected  a barrier  here.  They  remembered 
Him  too  much  as  a man  to  affirm  His  preexistence.  But, 
as  Althaus  well  observes,  this  would  have  operated  equally 
in  the  opposite  direction;  it  should  have  proved  a barrier 
to  the  transcendental  eschatology.  If  the  Son  of  Man  was 
once  a thoroughly  eschatological  figure,  then  there  could 
be  no  hindrance  to  investing  Him  with  preexistence,  His 
earthly  life  notwithstanding.  The  stretch  of  imaginative 

105  The  absence  of  Son  of  Man  in  the  vocative  of  address  does  not 
create  the  same  difficulty  from  Bousset’s  standpoint,  for  he  seems 
to  hold  that  the  exalted  Jesus  was  not  in  the  first  Palestinian  days 
an  object  of  worship.  He  was  spoken  about  as  a past  and  future 
figure,  but  not  spoken  to  as  an  accessible  reality.  If  they  did  not 
address  Him  as  Son  of  Man,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would 
carry  such  a form  of  address  back  into  the  tradition.  But  with  the 
objective  speaking  about  Him  it  was  different. 
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faith  was  no  greater  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other. 
And  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  preexistence  idea 
of  Paul  shows  no  connection  with  the  Son  of  Man  Chris- 
tology.  Had  the  early  Palestinian  Church  viewed  Jesus 
chiefly  as  the  Son  of  Man  without  coupling  with  this  the 
predicate  of  preexistence,  and  had  Paul  subsequently  in- 
troduced the  latter  as  a new  element,  then  we  might  expect 
that  the  vehicle  for  importing  it  would  have  been  the  Son 
of  Man  conception.  That  would  have  furnished  the  easiest 
contact  with  the  earlier  Christology. 

It  remains  strange  on  Bousset’s  view  that  in  the  Gospels 
the  representation  of  Jesus’  having  been  made  Son  of 
Man  is  nowhere  found.  For  on  that  view  the  two  condi- 
tions favorable  to  such  a form  of  statement  were  plainly 
given,  on  the  one  hand  the  purely  prospective  eschatological 
conception  of  the  Son  of  Man  function  detached  from  every 
idea  of  preexistence;  on  the  other  hand  the  “factitive” 
type  of  Christology.  In  what  is  considered  in  critical  cir- 
cles the  primitive  material  in  Acts,  a clear  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  first  humiliated  stage  and  the  subse- 
quent exalted  stage  of  Jesus’  career,  and  the  distinction 
is  carried  through  in  the  terminology,  for  the  name 
7 rot?  deov  is  significant  of  the  one,  the  formula  “made 
Lord  and  Christ”  of  the  other.  Had  the  designation  of 
Son  of  Man  been  as  central  and  characteristic  of  the  early 
faith,  as  we  are  asked  to  believe,  then  the  “factitive”  way 
of  speaking  would  have  inevitably  attached  itself  to  that 
in  preference  to  any  other  designation. 

It  is  a curious  development  through  which  criticism  has 
passed  in  regard  to  the  Son  of  Man  title.  Not  so  long 
ago  the  theory  of  Lietzmann  and  others  found  wide  accept- 
ance according  to  which  the  name  was  impossible  in 
Aramaic  speech  as  a Messianic  title,  and  hence  must  be 
of  Greek  origin  sprung  into  being  through  a misunderstand- 
ing or  mistranslation  of  a Semitic  idiom  which  meant  an 
individual  of  the  human  species.  Now  according  to 
Bousset  it  was  the  typical  name  for  the  Messiah  in  the 
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Aramaeic  speaking  early  Church.  To  be  sure  Lietzmann 
and  Bousset  still  agree  in  this  that  they  are  sceptical  about 
the  use  of  the  phrase  by  Jesus.  At  least  Bousset  inclines 
to  this  position  though  not  definitely  committing  himself. 
But  he  inclines  to  it  on  other  than  linguistic  grounds.  To 
him  the  whole  conception  is  ancient  mythological  inherit- 
ance and  as  such  not  subject  to  petty  technicalities  of 
idiom.  It  is  the  introduction  of  the  mythological  element 
into  New  Testament  science  that  has  wrought  this  revolu- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  the  Son  of  Man  title. 

A few  words  may  be  added  about  the  second  title  which 
Bousset,  together  with  Kyrios,  felt  at  first  disposed  to 
eliminate  from  the  early  Palestinian  stage  of  belief,  that 
of  “Son  of  God.”  We  say  “felt  disposed”,  for  at  this 
point  he  has  in  his  Nachtrdge  somewhat  modified  his 
original  position.  His  first  view  was  based  on  the  promi- 
nence of  7 rat?  deov  in  the  oldest  sources  of  Acts  and 
the  feeling  that  by  the  side  of  this  there  was  no  room  for 
i no?  deov , also  on  the  lack  of  evidence  that  “Son  of 
God”  ever  figured  as  a Messianic  title  in  Jewish  Chris- 
tology.  Wernle  has  pointed  out  that  Son  of  God  is  integral 
both  in  Mark  and  the  Logia.  The  rare  occurrence  of  it 
in  Jewish  writings  he  explains  from  reaction  against 
favorite  Christian  use.  Paul  presupposes  the  title  as  known 
at  least  from  the  Old  Testament  and  so  the  pre-Pauline 
Church  will  have  treated  it  as  known.  But  Bousset, 
Wernle  feels,  wants  to  give  the  Old  Testament  as  little 
influence  as  possible.  That  the  title  should  have  been 
absent  from  an  earlier  form  of  Mark  is  incredible,  be- 
cause every  earlier  form  must  have  contained  the  account 
of  Jesus’  baptism.  Bousset  has  felt  the  weight  of  these 
considerations  and  now  concedes106  that  Son  of  God  is 
probably  Palestinian.  But  he  still  continues  to  deny  (with 
Dalman)107  its  previous  existence  as  a Jewish  Messianic 
title.  If  early  Palestinian,  it  was  spun  by  Christians  out 

106  Nachtrdge,  p.  5. 

107  Die  Worte  Jesu,  pp.  219  ff. 
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of  the  Old  Testament.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  Wernle’s  approach  to  the  traditional  view  in  recog- 
nizing the  antiquity  of  the  title  is  based  on  its  depotentiation 
to  a purely  Messianic  meaning.  Bousset,  because  believ- 
ing in  its  Hellenistic  origin  could  on  his  earlier  view  fill 
it  from  the  outset  with  a higher  metaphysical  content 
and  could  find  this  higher  content  represented  in  the  Gos- 
pels. Wernle  on  the  contrary  insists  upon  it  that  Son  of 
God  is  wholly  equivalent  to  “Christ.”  In  the  great  saying 
Matt,  xi.27  “Father”  and  “Son”  are  correlated  after  an 
almost  purely  metaphorical  fashion.  Bousset  explains  this 
passage  and  its  content  in  dependence  on  Norden  from 
Hellenistic  antecedents.  Even  the  Pauline  conception  of 
Son  of  God  according  to  Wernle  does  not  project  Jesus 
into  the  intra-divine  sphere;  it  adds  only  the  element  of 
preexistence  and  is  on  the  whole  explainable  from  Jewish 
Christian  sources.  Here,  however,  Wernle  reaches  the 
point  where  Bousset  declines  to  follow  him  with  further 
concessions.  Paul's  Son  of  God,  Bousset  insists,  cannot, 
without  residuum,  be  explained  from  the  possible  Pales- 
tinian Son  of  God.  Paul  associates  with  the  name  supra- 
mundane  existence  and  mission  from  a higher  world. 
Bousset  further  emphasizes  that  “to  the  popular  mode  of 
conception  from  the  earliest  time  onwards  . . . Son  of 
God  has  passed  as  a single  equivalent  for  God.108  Even 
Mark  has  it  also  in  this  higher  sense  (cpr.  xvi.  39). 
Finally  Bousset  and  Wernle  come  together  again  in  their 
unwillingness  to  affirm  that  the  title  Son  of  God  descends 
from  Jesus  Himself.  Wernle  goes  no  farther  than  say- 
ing : “It  cannot  be  much  younger  than  the  first  vigorous 
ransacking  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing material  for  Messianic  theology.”109  And  Bousset  ad- 
heres to  his  original  position  in  this  that  Jesus  never 
employed  Son  of  God  in  a terminological  sense.110 

108  Nachtrdge,  p.  8.  We  suppose  this  refers  to  the  Hellenistic  popular 
conception. 

109  P.  11. 

110  Nachtrdge,  p.  5,  note  I. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  many  words  about  this  dis- 
pute. We  have  here  the  familiar  phenomenon  that  either 
by  chronology  or  by  minimizing  exegesis  the  values  which 
the  historic  Church  has  attached  to  its  denomination  of 
Christ  are  made  away  with.  If  the  high  (so-called  “meta- 
physical”) import  is  recognized,  then  it  must  be  later, 
un-Palestinian,  Hellenistic.  If  the  antiquity  is  recognized, 
then  it  must  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a purely-official 
metaphorical  designation.  Bousset’s  exegetical  instinct 
certainly  is  right,  and  Wernle’s  historical  instinct  is  no  less 
right,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  distrusting  the  his- 
torical scepticism  of  the  former  and  the  minimizing 
exegesis  of  the  latter.  To  our  view  the  high  sense  and 
the  early  existence  of  the  name  even  in  Jesus’  mouth  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  together.  If  Bousset  had  done  full 
justice  to  the  transcendentalism  of  the  Son  of  Man  title 
and  not  insisted  upon  keeping  it  apart  from  every  asso- 
ciation of  preexistence,  he  would  have  been  more  willing 
to  recognize  the  pre-Pauline  “metaphysical”  element  in  the 
name  Son  of  God,  for  if  the  Palestinian  Christians  be- 
lieved Jesus  to  have  been  preexistent  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
they  would  hardly  have  denied  Him  the  same  predicate 
in  His  capacity  as  Son  of  God.  The  associations  of  the 
two  names  would  necessarily  flow  together. 

The  mutual  exclusiveness  of  7r at?  deov  and  vt'o?  deov  on 
which  Bousset  at  first  laid  stress  can,  of  course,  be  urged 
no  longer,  if  tao?  deov  is  recognized  as  possibly  ancient 
Palestinian.  Then  the  two  must  have  existed  side  by 
side,  however  much  the  meaning  might  seem  to  be 
divergent.  Wernle,  however,  has  called  attention  to  the 
1 fact  that  in  the  later  references  collected  by  Bousset  from 
early  Christian  literature  wen?  deov  is  wholly  equivalent  to 
I vl6<;  deov  and  every  connotation  of  “servant”  is  ab- 
sent.111 According  to  Bousset  7rat?  deov  was  in  its  early 
usage  specifically  distinct  from  vt'o?  and  reproduces  the 
subordinationistic  aspect  of  the  Messiahship  in  dependence 


111  Pp.  12  ff. 
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on  the  Ebed-Jahve  conception  of  Isaiah,  for  which  i rat? 

is  the  Septuagint  rendering.  Wernle  seems  inclined  to 
extend  the  synonymy  with  vlot  backwards  at  least  into 
the  time  of  Mark’s  writing,  for  he  explains  on  the  basis 
of  this  the  coupling  together  of  the  vlot  subject  with  the 
iralt  predicates  taken  from  Isaiah  xlii.  1 in  Mark’s  ac- 
count of  the  baptism.  Bousset  in  his  first  work  had  sug- 
gested that  in  the  original  form  of  this  account  the  subject 
was  iralt  and  that  Mark  substituted  for  this  the  Hellen- 
istic vlot.  He  did  not,  however,  follow  up  his  own  sug- 
gestion because  it  ran  athwart  a previously  expressed 
view  to  the  effect  that  the  baptism  account  as  a whole  is 
not  early  Palestinian.  As  to  the  equivalence  of  Trait  with 
vlot  in  Acts  Wernle  is  undecided.  He  hesitates  to  af- 
firm this,  because  Luke  in  the  Gospel  (vii.  2,  7,  10)  uses 
iralt  interchangeably  with  BovXot , and  therefore  could 
scarcely  have  made  iralt  take  the  place  of  vlot  with  ref- 
erence to  Jesus.  If  we  understand  Wernle  correctly,  he 
does  not,  if  this  difficulty  could  be  removed,  mean  to  posit 
the  identity  of  the  two  for  the  early  Palestinian  circle, 
but  simply  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  Hellenist  Luke  at  his 
time  of  writing.  It  could  then  rest  on  the  Septuagint 
which  in  rendering  Ebed  by  iralt  had  through  the  double 
meaning  of  iralt  cleared  the  path  for  this  raising  of 
the  Isaianic  figure  to  the  higher  status  of  sonship.  If 
this  is  Wernle’s  meaning,  then  Bousset’s  criticism  of  his 
having  overlooked  the  linguistic  difficulty  of  Aramaeic 
equivalence  of  the  two  conceptions,  is  out  of  place,  for 
the  whole  process  belongs  to  Hellenistic  soil ; Luke’s  carry- 
ing back  the  equivalence  into  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Aramaeic  speaking  Church  is  an  anachronism.  For  our 
part  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  both  Bousset’s  and 
Wernle’s  views  on  this  question  contain  an  element  of 
truth.  With  Bousset  we  would  like  to  insist  upon  the 
reliability  of  the  Lucan  witness  to  the  place  which  iralt 
0eov  had  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  earliest  Apostolic 
Church.  On  the  other  hand  we  feel  strongly  with  Wernle 
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that  the  conception  as  handled  in  Acts  approaches  much 
more  closely  to  the  idea  of  Jesus’  sonship  than  is  usually 
realized.  The  English  Authorized  Version  is  not  entirely 
wrong  when,  in  Acts  iii.13,  26,  it  renders  7 rat?  by  “son” 
and  in  iv.27,  30,  when  it  renders  the  same  term  by  “child.” 
Especially  in  iv.27  there  is  a plain  reflection  on  the  mean- 
ing of  7 raU  = “child”,  because  the  innocence,  exposure 
to  maltreatment,  helplessness  in  the  hands  of  enemies, 
Herod,  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of 
Israel  being  all  gathered  against  him,  are  associated  with 
the  name.  In  fact  7 rat?  has  here  about  the  same  import 
as  the  figure  of  the  lamb  has  for  the  Ebed  in  Isaiah  liii. 
From  the  copying  of  this  figure  we  may  perhaps  explain 
Peter’s  statement  that  in  this  universal  conspiracy  against 
the  7rat?  was  seen  the  execution  of  what  God’s  hand 
and  counsel  had  foreordained  should  come  to  pass;  the 
foreordination  was  on  record  in  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah.  The  attribute  ayios  which  in  iv.27,  3°  is  joined 
with  7rcu?,  usually  understood  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Messiah  to  God’s  service,  may  in  view  of  this  possible  de- 
pendence on  the  Isaianic  passage,  have  to  be  interpreted 
of  the  righteousness  of  Jesus,  the  more  so  since  only  in 
this  sense  it  forms  a contrast  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
enemies.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice  that  Luke  em- 
ploys 7TCU5  of  Israel  in  the  Gospel  (i.54).  While  this  also 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Isaiah  prophecy,  where  Israel 
collectively  is  called  the  Ebed  of  Jehovah,  it  would  easily 
coalesce  with  the  other  representation  of  Israel  as  the  Son 
of  God,  likewise  represented  in  the  same  cycle  of  prophecies. 
A similar  association  may  have  been  present  in  Luke  i.69; 
Acts  iv.25  where  David  is  called  7 rat?;  David  is,  of 
course,  the  servant  of  God,  but  the  servant  in  a very  special 
degree  of  intimacy,  and  to  the  Davidic  house  the  status 
of  divine  sonship  had  been  awarded.  The  remarkable 
absence  of  ufo?  deov  from  Acts  (with  the  exception  of 
ix.20)  also  counts  for  something  in  favor  of  this  view, 
for  on  the  view  that  t rat?  sufficiently  connotes  the  son- 
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ship  idea  this  feature  explains  itself.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  of  course,  that  the  phrase  is  historically  derived 
from  Isaiah.  This  will  be  argued  against  the  attempt  to 
put  into  it  the  richer  content  of  sonship  because,  in  that 
case,  it  no  longer  faithfully  reproduces  its  Old  Testament 
prototype.  But  the  basis  for  such  a mutual  approach  of 
the  servant  idea  and  the  non-conception  lies  in  the  Ebed 
Jahve  sections  of  Isaiah  themselves.  The  emphasis  that 
is  frequently  placed  on  the  servant  element  in  the  prophetic 
delineation  is  exaggerated.  The  other  ingredient,  that  of 
loving  intimacy  with  God,  is  equally  prominent,  and  this 
from  the  outset  paves  the  way  for  the  intermarriage  of 
the  idea  of  the  ‘“Servant  of  Jehovah”  with  that  of  the 
“Son  of  God.”112  The  Septuagint  seem  to  have  already  felt 
this,  for  they  by  no  means  uniformly  render  Ebed  by^a*? 
but  sometimes  by  SovXosov  SovXeuov  cpr.  Gepdirav  Numb,  xii.7 
for  Moses  as  Ebed).113  The  distinction  indicates  that  in 

112  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  the  Hebrew  mind  “son”  and 
“servant”  are  less  remote  conceptions  than  to  our  modern  way  of 
thinking  (cpr.  Luke  xv,  29). 

113  So  Isa.  xlviii.  20 ; xlix.  3,  5 ; Ixv.  8.  In  the  other  passages  where 
7rais  occurs  the  rendering  has  evidently  been  influenced  by  the  as- 
sociations of  the  conception  in  the  original.  These  are  of  a two- 
fold nature:  on  the  one  hand  the  Ebed  is  the  object  of  divine  love 
and  election  (xli.  8;  xlii.  1 ; xliii.  10;  xliv.  1,  2;  xlv.4)  ; on  the  other 
hand  he  is  the  object  of  divine  formation  (xliii.  1,  10;  xliv.i,  2,  21). 
Both  these  ideas  lie  on  the  line  of  approach  to  the  idea  of  sonship.  Of 
the  divine  love  this  needs  no  pointing  out ; as  concerns  the  formation  of 
the  Ebed,  this  also  has  a peculiar  shade  of  affection  and  moreover  miay 
suggest  the  begetting  of  a child  by  the  parent.  In  xlix,  6 the  designa- 
tion of  the  Ebed  by  that  name  is  represented  as  “a  great  thing,” 
and  in  1. 10  the  close  identification  of  the  Ebed  with  God  is  em- 
phasized. For  the  expression  of  all  this,  of  course,  not  SovXos  but 
irals  was  the  appropriate  term,  and  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  two  should  have  been  synonymous  to  the  trans- 
lators. Where  the  rendering  is  SoCAos  these  same  associations  are 
absent  from  the  writer’s  thought  and  the  instrumental  aspect  of  the 
Ebed  stand  in  the  foreground.  The  approximation  of  7rats  to  the 
idea  of  “son”  may  be  also  seen  in  Sap.  Sol.  ii.  13  ff ; the  righteous 
names  himself  nous  and  this  is  explained  by  the  other  statements: 
“if  he  is  God’s  vlot  He  will  uphold  him  “and”  he  vaunteth  that 
God  is  his  father.” 
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the  Trait  conception  they  mean  to  include  something 
which  SoDXot  does  not  contain.  If  this  was  already  felt 
at  the  time  of  the  Septuagint,  it  does  not  seem  overbold 
to  surmise  that  in  early  Christian  Christology  the  two 
conceptions  were  significantly  brought  together.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  go  a step  farther.  Bousset  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  later  Christian 
passages  which  contain  Trait  this  occurs  in  prayers  which 
reveal  Jewish  synagogal  affinities.114  This  suggests  the 
possibility  that  it  may  have  already  played  a role  in  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  Christology,  either  wfith  or  without  as- 
similation to  the  name  Son  of  God.  A linguistic  diffi- 
culty remains,  however,  when  the  fusion  of  the  two  ideas 
is  assigned  to  an  Aramaic  environment.  If  it  took  place 
on  Greek  soil,  then  the  double  meaning  of  Trait  would 
immediately  account  for  it.  But  in  Semitic  speech  no 
single  word  uniting  these  two  ideas  of  “servant”  and 
“son”  can  be  pointed  out.  Here,  therefore,  the  servant 
conception  and  the  son  conception  must  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  distinct  terms.  And  the  separation  of  these  two 
ideas  from  the  one  undistributed  concept  in  Isaiah  must  have 
taken  place  without  the  assistance  from  the  language  which 
a reader  of  the  Greek  Bible  would  receive  through  the 
equivocal  term  Trait.  This  much  might  be  said,  that, 
if  the  Septuagint  already  distinguished  two  elements  in  the 
figure  which  they  expressed  by  SoOXot  and  Trait,  then  the 
same  discernment  cannot  be  a priori  denied  to  later  Jewish 
or  Christian  readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  though  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  and  so  did  not  enjoy  the  help 
of  the  previous  distinction  of  the  Septuagint.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  Trait  of  the  Greek  Bible  exerted 
an  influence  beyond  the  sphere  of  Greek  speaking  Judaism, 
and  that  even  in  Aramaic  circles  the  “son”  aspect  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  became  recognized.  If  it  actually  had 
come  to  mean  more  than  “servant”  in  such  circles,  the 

114  Kyrios  Christos,  pp.  68,  69.  It  occurs  in  prayers  of  this  char- 
acter in  I Clem,  lix  and  Did.  ix.  and  x. 
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word  chosen  to  express  the  filial  aspect  will  probably  have 
been  distinct  from  “son.”  The  Aramaic  language  was 
certainly  rich  enough  to  supply  two  terms  for  the  two 
synonymous  ideas.  The  occurrence  in  Luke  of  both  vi<k 
and  7t<h?  renders  a double  Aramaic  basis  probable. 
Whether  the  form  in  which  the  title  appears,  irais  deov , in- 
stead of  the  Septuagint  7 rat?  Kvpiov , also  preserves  a trace 
of  the  approximation  of  the  idea  to  that  of  the  Son  of 
God  we  do  not  venture  to  decide. 

Princeton  Geerhardus  Vos 


THE  TITLE  “KING  OF  PERSIA”  IN  THE 
SCRIPTURES 


May  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  have  been  used  in  genuine 
documents  written  in  the  time  of  the  Achaemenid  kings  of 
Persia?  If  it  may  not  have  been,  then  parts  at  least  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Daniel,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  cannot  be  genuine,  and  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  cannot  have  been  completed  until  sometime  in 
the  Greek  period.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  title  may  have 
been  used  in  the  Achaemenid  period,  or  if,  better  still,  it 
can  be  shown  by  indisputable  evidence  that  it  was  used  in 
that  period,  then  the  ground  is  knocked  from  under  the 
foundation  of  the  objective  evidence  upon  which  the  late 
Dr.  Driver  rested  his  principal  allegation  against  the  gen- 
uineness of  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  one  of  the  most  serious 
allegations  against  the  early  date  of  Chronicles  and  Daniel. 
And  also,  if  the  use  of  this  title  in  these  books  can  be  vin- 
dicated, one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Old  Testament  canon  at  some  time  near  the 
year  400  B.  C.  will  have  been  overcome.  It  is  my  purpose 
in  this  article  to  show  that  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  may 
have  been  used  in  genuine  biblical  documents,  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Achaemenid  kings  of  Persia,  by  the  simple 
and  direct  method  of  showing  that  it  was  used  in  extra- 
biblical  documents  from  that  time. 

That  in  this  purpose  I am  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air 
will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  George  Buchanan 
Gray,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has  lately  reaffirmed 
the  opinion,  formerly  and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Driver,  that  Ewald’s  argument  was  weighty  when  he  argued 
“on  general  grounds  and  on  the  ground  of  the  biblical  usage 
outside,  as  well  as  within,  Ezra-Nehemiah,”  that  “the  way 
in  which  Cyrus  and  his  successors  are  constantly  mentione  ' 
as  Persian  kings  proves  that  the  Greek  rule  had  already  be- 
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gun  when  the  narrative  that  employs  the  title  ‘king  of  Per- 
sia’ was  composed.”1 

Two  main  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  support  of 
Ewald’s  position;  one,  that  “it  was  unnatural  and  unneces- 
sary to  use  the  title  while  the  Persian  empire  was  still  in 
existence”;  the  other,  that  “after  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  Persia  became  lost  in  the  wider  empire  of  which 
the  Achaemenidae  became  the  heirs,”  and  that  “hence,  after 
that  date  their  standing  official  title  became  not  ‘king  of 
Persia’  but  ‘king  of  Babylon,’  or  more  commonly  ‘king’, 
‘great  king,’  ‘king  of  kings,’  ‘king  of  lands,’  etc.”2 

Whether  it  was  natural  or  necessary  to  use  the  title  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  the  Achaemenid  kings  were  reigning, 
is  a matter  of  small  importance.  The  main  question  is : 
Was  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  permissible  before  the  fall  of 
the  Persian  empire,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  from  539  to  332 
B.  C.  Dr.  Driver  and  Dr.  Gray  maintain  that  it  was  not  per- 
missible. The  former  supports  his  opinion  with  two  propo- 
sitions : first,  that  Persia  was  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  wider 
empire  to  which  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  the  Achae- 
menidae fell  heir;  and  secondly,  that  the  standing  official 
title  of  the  Achaemendiae  after  539  B.  C.  was  not  “king  of 
Persia”  but  “king  of  Babylon”  etc.  The  former  of  these 
propositions  sounds  good.  But  it  is  true  only  in  the  same 
sense  that  England  has  been  absorbed  and  lost  since  she 
conquered  India,  and  especially  since  Queen  Victoria  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  For  the  records  of 
Behistun,  the  Greek  historians,  the  Aramaic  papyri,  and  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  unite  in  the  testimony  that,  in  the  form 
of  her  government,  the  chief  of  her  generals,  admirals,  and 
satraps,3  the  chosen  residences  of  her  kings,4  and  the  places 

1 Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  i.  p.  178;  Gray,  The  Expository  Times, 
xxv  (1914),  p.  249;  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  pp^.i 
545.  546. 

2 Driver,  op.  cit.,  p.  545. 

3 See  list  of  generals  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  Herodotus,  vii.  61-68, 
and  list  of  admirals,  ibid.,  9 7;  names  of  satraps  in  Herodotus  and  in 
Xenophon,  Anabasis,  viii.  81. 

4 To  wit,  Susa,  Persepolis  and  Pasargadae. 
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of  their  burial  and  of  their  monumental  inscriptions,  the 
Achaemenid  empire  remained  to  the  last  predominantly  and 
almost  exclusively  Persian.5 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  objection  must  be  made  to 
both  of  the  statements  involved  in  it.  For  it  cannot  be 
proven  from  the  evidence  at  hand  that  after  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  the  standing  official  title  of  the  kings  of 
the  Persian  Empire  was  “not  king  of  Persia”  but  “king  of 
Babylon,”  nor  that  any  of  the  other  titles  mentioned,  except 
that  of  “king  of  lands,”  was  more  frequently  used  than  that 
of  “king  of  Babylon.”6 

As  to  the  title  “king  of  Babylon,”  I reiterate  the  state- 
ment made  in  an  article  published  in  The  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Review,  for  October,  1905,  that  Dr.  Driver  is  abso- 
lutely wrong  when  he  states  that  after  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon by  Cyrus  the  standing  official  title  of  the  Achaemenidae 
was  not  ‘king  of  Persia’  but  ‘king  of  Babylon’.”  Dr.  Gray 
asserts  that  this  statement  has  been  made  “because  Professor 
Wilson  either  fails  to  understand,  or  misrepresents,  Dr. 
Driver.”7  Dr.  Gray  is  my  best  defender  against  his 


5 The  kindred  tribes,  especially  the  Medes,  participated  in  large 
measure  in  the  Persian  rule,  just  as  the  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  do  in 
that  of  England. 

6 The  title  “great  king”  is  never  used  alone,  except  three  times  in 
Herodotus,  five  or  six  times  in  Xenophon,  once  in  the  Persae  of 
Aeschylus,  and  once  in  a letter  of  Themistocles ; and  in  combination 
with  the  name  it  appears  on  several  vases  and  in  two  inscriptions  from 
Egypt,  if  we  allow  Pharaoh  to  be  the  equivalent  of  king.  Elsewhere, 
it  is  found  only  in  groups  of  titles  in  the  triumphal  inscriptions  and  in 
three  Greek  letters.  The  title  “king  of  kings”  is  never  used  alone; 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  name  it  is  used  only  in  Ezra  vii.  13,  and 
in  combinations,  only  on  the  royal  inscriptions.  The  title  “king  of 
lands”  was  never  used  alone;  nor,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  only; 
nor,  in  combinations,  anywhere  except  in  Babylonia.  The  title  “king,” 
either  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  king,  was  a standing  title  of 
all  kings  of  all  countries  and  of  all  times.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  “king”  alone,  which  is  the  most  common  title  in  Thucydides 
and  in  the  Anabasis  and  Hellenica  of  Xenophon,  is  never  found  in  the 
Babylonian  records,  except  in  the  genitive  in  an  adjectival  sense,  that 
is,  in  such  phrases  as  “the  storehouse  of  the  king.” 

7 Op.  cit.,  p.  247. 
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own  charge.  For  he  says8  that  (i)  ‘king  of  Anshan,’ 
(2)  ‘king  of  Persia/  and  (3)  ‘king  of  Babylon,  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world’ 
are  three  titles  or  groups  of  titles  borne  by  Cyrus  at  suc- 
cessive9 periods  of  his  career,  the  first  down  to  at  least  as  late 
as  553,  the  second  at  least  as  early  as  546,  the  third  in  and 
after  539.”  Taking  these  statements  of  Dr.  Driver  and  Dr. 
Gray  together,  can  anyone  blame  me  for  supposing  that  they 
mean  that  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  539 
B.  C.  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  was  displaced,  or  put  out  of 
use,  or  succeeded,  as  the  standard  official  title  of  the  Achae- 
menid  kings  by  the  title  “king  of  Babylon,”  whether  alone 
or  in  connection  with  other  titles.  But  whatever  Dr.  Driver 
and  Dr.  Gray  may  have  meant,  and  whether  they  have  been 
understood  by  me  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  title  “king  of  Babylon”  ever 
displaced,  or  succeeded,  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  as  a,  or 
the,  standard  official  title  of  the  Achaemenid  kings.  For  in 
no  known  document  has  any  king  of  Persia  ever  designated 
himself,  or  his  predecessors  of  the  Achaemenid  lines,  by  the 
title  “king  of  Babylon”  alone.  In  fact,  even  in  combination 
it  is  used  by  them  but  once;  to  wit,  in  a conciliatory  pro- 
clamation addressed  by  Cyrus  to  the  people  of  Babylon  ex- 
clusively, and  immediately  after  his  peaceful  entry  into 
their  city. 

The  failure  of  Dr.  Driver  and  of  Dr.  Gray  to  find  any 
further  instances  of  the  use  of  this  title  by  the  Persian  kings 
is  not  made  good  by  showing  that  by  their  subjects  the  Per- 
sian kings  are  called  “king  of  Babylon.”  For  with  the 
exception  of  two  cases  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  but  Babylonian  subjects  ever  called  any 
king  of  Persia  by  the  title  “king  of  Babylon.”  Among  the 
Babylonians,  also,  its  use  was  restricted;  for  it  is  found 
nowhere  except  in  the  subscriptions  of  certain  business  con- 
tracts from  Babylonia ; and  it  is  not  found  on  any  business 
contract  after  the  eighth  year  of  Xerxes,  i.e.,  after  478 


8 Op.  cit.,  p.  246a. 

9 The  italics  are  Dr.  Gray’s. 
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B.  C.10  The  futility  of  expecting  that  the  title  “king  of 
Babylon”  should  have  been  used  always  in  genuine  biblical 
documents  which  purport  to  have  been  written  after  478 
B.  C.,  will  thus  be  obvious. 

But  even  on  the  contract  tablets,  from  the  period  when  the 
title  king  of  Babylon  occurs  as  a designation  of  the  Persian 
kings  of  Bablyon  (i.e.  from  539  to  478  B.  C.),  it  is  not 
common  to  find  it  alone.  Out  of  2656  contract  tablets  of 
the  Persian  period  from  Babylon  which  I have  examined,10 
only  about  60  have  this  title  alone  in  their  subscriptions,  i.e., 
about  2%.  When  we  consider  that  many  of  these  tablets 
are  eroded  or  broken  at  the  end,  the  percentage  of  use  of 
the  phrase  “king  of  Babylon”  alone  as  a “standing  official 
title”  of  the  kings  of  Persia  among  their  Babylonian  sub- 
jects is  still  further  reduced. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  Dr.  Gray  asserts  that  “in 
and  after  539”  B.  C.,  Cyrus  [and  by  implication  the  other 
kings  of  Persia]  bore  the  group  of  titles  “king  of  Babylon, 
king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.”11  Dr.  Gray’s  assertion  is  most  astonishing  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  omitted  from  the  group  of  titles  cited 
by  him  the  only  ones  that  are  ever  found  elsewhere  in  any 
of  the  inscriptions  or  other  documents  purporting  to  come 
from  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  wit,  the  titles  “the  great  king,” 
“the  mighty  king,”  “the  king  of  nations.”  Of  these  last 
named  titles  the  first  in  exactly  the  same  form  and  the  third 
in  a slightly  modified  one  are  found  in  all  of  the  great  build- 
ing inscriptions  of  the  Dariuses,  the  Artaxerxeses,  and 
Xerxes.  But  the  three  titles  which  Dr.  Gray  mentions  as 
having  been  borne  by  the  kings  of  Persia  “in  and  after  539” 
B.  C.  are  the  very  ones  that  are  never  used  anywhere  else 
either  by  Cyrus  or  by  any  other  king  of  Persia  !12 

10  See  my  contribution  to  the  Festschrift  Eduard  Sachau,  Berlin, 
1915,  pp.  179-207.  A revised  list  of  the  titles  there  given  appears  at 
the  end  of  this  article ; see  below,  pp.  120-144. 

11  Op.  cit.,  p.  246a. 

12  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  particular  grouping  of  the  titles 
used  by  Cyrus  is  never  employed  of  or  by  any  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
king. 
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Scarcely  less  astonishing  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Gray13 
that  “Cyrus,  after  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  actually  calls 
himself,  or  is  by  his  subjects  called  (and  that  in  a great 
number  of  documents),  ‘king  of  Babylon/  or  ‘king  of  the 
lands,’  or  ‘king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands,’  or,  as  in  Cyrus’ 
Cylinder  (as  cited  above),  by  a longer  string  of  titles.”  In- 
asmuch as  Cyrus,  except  in  the  string  of  titles  used  in  his 
proclamation,  never  calls  himself  “king  of  Babylon,”  and 
especially  since  he  never  calls  himself  “king  of  lands,”  or 
“king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands,”  this  assertion  is,  to  say 
the  least,  ambiguous.  Moreover,  the  only  subjects  who  ever 
called  him  “king  of  Babylon”  were  the  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lonia. 

Besides,  the  “unsuspecting  reader,”  to  use  Dr.  Gray’s 
own  expression,  cannot  fail  to  be  bewildered  and  led  astray 
by  a misleading  statement  like  the  following : “Many  docu- 
ments written  by  Cyrus  himself  or  his  subjects  between  the 
capture  of  Babylonia  in  539  and  the  death  of  Cyrus  in  529 
exist;  and  these  contain  many  references  to  Cyrus,  but  never 
describe  Cyrus  as  king  of  Persia.”  This  statement  is  mis- 
leading to  the  ordinary  reader,  since  there  are  only  two 
known  documents  which  may  have  been  indited  by  Cyrus 
himself, — the  one,  the  proclamation  on  his  Cylinder,  and 
the  other,  a short  inscription  on  a brick,  containing  simply 
the  words : “Cyrus,  the  builder  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  son  of 
Cambyses,  the  mighty  king.”  It  is  misleading  again,  be- 
cause the  only  subjects  of  Cyrus  (except  Daniel,  who  does 
call  him  king  of  Persia)  who  have  left  us  documents  dated 
from  his  reign,  were  Babylonians;  and  up  to  the  eighth  year 
of  Xerxes,  the  Achaemenid  rulers  of  Babylon  seem  to  have 
attempted  to  reconcile  her  turbulent  population  to  an  alien 
yoke  by  permitting  the  Babylonians  to  employ  in  their 
business  documents  the  legal  forms  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  under  their  native  kings.  As  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  section  of  this  article,  they  treated  the  Egyptians  in 
like  manner,  recognizing  wherever  compatible  with  their 
13  Op.  cit.,  p.  250. 
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sovereignty  the  old  forms  and  titles  and  laws,  just  as  the 
British  have  done  in  India  and  the  Americans  in  Louisiana. 
As  to  the  “many  references  to  Cyrus”  claimed  by  Dr.  Gray 
as  being  contained  in  these  documents,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  not  one  reference  to  him  has  thus  far  been  found  in 
them  except  in  dates. 

Finally,  in  discussing  the  use  of  the  phrase  “king  of 
Babylon”  to  denote  the  Persian  kings  of  Babylon,  Dr.  Gray, 
seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  at  least  he  fails  to  mention 
the  fact,  that  the  Persian  kings  of  Egypt  are  in  like  manner, 
on  the  hieroglyphic  documents  of  Egypt,  called  by  the  title 
“king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.”  It  seems  to  have  been 
a part  of  the  policy  of  the  Persian  kings  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt,  the  greatest  of  their  subject  states,  to  conciliate  the 
native  populations  by  the  assumption  of  the  official  titles  of 
the  respective  native  kings,  who  preceded  them.  But  the 
Persian  kings  are  never  called  by  the  title  “king  of  Babylon” 
in  Egypt,  nor  by  the  title  “king  of  Egypt”  in  Babylon,  nor 
by  either  title  outside  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  except  twice 
in  the  Bible.14 

So,  then,  all  that  the  usage  of  the  title  will  justify  us  in 
saying  is  that  “king  of  Babylon”  was  a local  Babylonian  title 
of  the  Persian  kings  of  Babylon,  used  correctly  and  almost 
always  in  connection  with  the  broader  and  more  significant 
title  “king  of  lands”  ;15  and  that  the  title  “king  of  Babylon” 
was  probably  abolished  by  Xerxes  after  the  revolt  of  Baby- 
lon which  occurred  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  in 
480  B.  C. 

14  The  title  “king  of  Babylon”  is  used  of  Cyrus  in  Ezra  v.  13  and  of 
Artaxerxes  I in  Neh.  xiii.  6. 

15  The  title  “king  of  lands”,  or  its  equivalent,  is  found  either  alone 
or  in  combination  in  the  subscriptions  of  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
Babylonian  contract  tablets.  After  the  tenth  year  of  Xerxes,  it  is  the 
only  title  used  in  these  tablets,  as  long  as  the  Persian  empire  existed, 
and  it  continued  in  use  occasionally  under  the  Seleucide  (see  further 
page  1 16  below).  Outside  of  Babylonia,  the  phrase  is  never  employed, 
except  six  times  in  long  combinations  of  titles  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Media  and  Persia.  Cambyses  in  one  of  his  Egyptian  inscriptions  once 
calls  himself  “lord  of  every  country”;  and  the  phrase  “great  lord  of  all 
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Dr.  Gray  makes  a great  deal  of  the  fact  that  the  Aramaic 
portions  and  the  memoirs  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  “refer  to  the 
king  by  his  name  only,  or  by  the  title  “king”  only,  or  by  his 
name  followed  by  the  title  king.16  No  one  disputes  that 
these  appellations  are  employed  there  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  fact,  except  on  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
and  Persian  inscriptions,  they  are  the  usual  designations  of 
kings,  not  merely  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  all  literatures 
and  in  all  times.  Dr.  Gray,  however,  argues  as  if  these 
were  the  only  titles  or  designations  which  might  properly 
have  been  given  to  the  Persian  kings  by  contemporaneous 
writers,  except  perchance  “king  of  kings”  or  “king  of  Baby- 
lon.”17 That  is,  Dr.  Gray  argues  that  a genuine  portion  of 
Ezra-Nehemiah  may  have  designated  a contemporaneous 
king  by  his  name  only,  or  by  the  title  “king”  only,  or  by 
the  name  followed  by  the  title  king;  but  maintains  that  “the 
Greek  rule  had  already  begun  when  the  narrative  that  em- 
ploys the  title  ‘king  of  Persia’  was  composed.”  He  rests 
this  argument  “(i)  on  the  consideration  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  and  unnatural  for  a Persian  subject,  in  the 
course  of  a simple  narrative  of  events,  constantly  to  attach 
this  title  to  the  names  of  sovereigns  of  the  still  existing 
dynasty;  and  (2)  on  the  observation  that  the  Persian  sub- 
lands” is  used  once  of  Cambyses  and  once  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Darius  I employed  a similar  phrase  in  a combi- 
nation of  titles  on  the  Tearus  stele,  to  wit;  “Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
king  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  continent”;  and  Cambyses  is  called 
“lord  of  Asia”  in  one  Egyptian  document,  according  to  Professor  Er- 
man  in  Z.  A.  S.  XXXI ; 93.  Other  similar  titles  implying  a universal 
dominion,  such  as  “king  of  the  lands  of  all  nations”,  “king  of  the 
lands  of  the  totality  of  tongues”,  are  to  be  found  in  combinations  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  royal  display  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  kings. 
That  no  one  of  these  is  found  in  any  biblical  book,  not  even  in  Hag- 
gai  or  Zechariah,  need  cause  no  surprise.  For  the  biblical  writers  no- 
where ascribe  any  such  titles  to  an  earthly  king.  Nowhere  in  the 
Scriptures  is  any  king  of  earth  called  “king  of  lands”.  Jehovah  alone 
deserves  and  receives  this  title. 

16  Op.  cit.,  p.  249a. 

17  The  former  of  these  occurs  in  Ezra  vii.  12  and  the  latter  in  Ezra 
v.  13  and  Neh.  xiii.  6 in  what  Dr.  Gray  admits  to  be  genuine  con- 
temporaneous portions  of  Ezra-Nehemiah. 
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ject  Nehemiah  in  his  memoirs  and  the  Persian  subjects 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  their  prophecies  constantly  refer 
to  the  Persian  king  by  name  only,  or  by  name  and  the  title 
king,  but  never  employ  the  title  ‘king  of  Persia’.”18 

Objection  may  be  made  to  the  correctness  of  this  “obser- 
vation” and  of  this  “consideration”  on  the  ground,  first,  of 
the  improper  use  made  of  the  word  “constantly” ; secondly, 
of  the  begging  of  the  question  at  issue  by  the  use  of  the 
phrase  “simple  narrative  of  events”;  and  thirdly,  of  the 
unwarranted  use  of  the  words  “unnecessary  and  unnatural.” 

First,  the  word  “constantly”  according  to  the  dictionaries 
means  “invariably.”  How  then  can  Dr.  Gray  employ  it 
(as  he  does  in  his  “observation”)  of  the  use  of  the  title 
“king  of  Persia,”  when  this  title  is  used  in  what  he  calls  the 
“simple  narrative”  but  eight  times  out  of  twenty-five?  His 
use  of  it  in  his  “consideration”  is  proper ; but  the  force  of  it 
is  lost  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  refer 
to  the  kings  of  Persia  only  three  times  each. 

Secondly,  the  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  author 
or  authors  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  used  the  title  “king  of  Persia” 
only  in  what  Dr.  Gray  arbitrarily  calls  the  “simple  narrative 
of  events” ; but  whether  it  was  proper  to  use  this  title  in  the 
period  when  the  documents  in  which  it  appears  purport  to 
have  been  written  and  in  the  kind  of  literature  in  which  it 
is  employed. 

As  to  the  time  at  which  the  documents  purport  to  have 
been  written,  most  of  them  are  dated  from  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus.19  The  first  year  of  Cyrus  was  539  B.  C.  and  the 
second  year  of  Darius  II  was  about  422  B.  C.  The  ques- 
tion here,  then,  is  whether  it  was  proper  to  use  the  title 
“king  of  Persia”  in  documents  written  in  the  period  ex- 
tending from  539  to  422  B.  C.  The  evidence  that  it  was 

18  Op.  cit.,  249b. 

19  So  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  22-23,  Ezra  i.  1-2,  8,  iii.  7 ; one  from  his  third 
year  (Daniel  x.  1),  one  from  the  reign  of  Darius  I (?),  three  from  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  (I),  (Ezra  iv.  7,  vi.  14,  vii.  13),  and  one  from  the 
second  year  of  Darius  (II),  (Ezra  iv.  24). 
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proper  is  as  follows:  (i)  Nabonidus  uses  it  of  Cyrus  in 
a document  written  at  Babylon  as  early  at  the  latest  as  539 
B.  C.  and  referring  to  Cyrus  as  having  been  king  of  Persia 
as  early  as  545  B.  C.20  (2)  Herodotus,  writing  before 

424  B.  C.,  the  year  of  his  death,  says  that  Cambyses’  am- 
bassadors to  the  Ethiopians  began  their  message  with  the 
words:  “Cambyses,  the  king  of  Persia.”  (3)  Darius 

Hystaspis  in  the  larger  Behistun  inscription  calls  himself 
in  the  midst  of  other  titles  (among  which  the  title  “king  of 
Babylon”  fails  to  appear)  by  the  title  “king  of  Persia.” 
Moreover,  Persia  is  the  only  country  over  which  he  says 
expressly  that  he  was  king.  (4)  Darius  Hystaspis  repeats 
this  title  in  exactly  the  same  connection  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  recensions  of  the  smaller  Behistun  inscription; 
but  in  the  Susian  recension,  he  makes  it  more  prominent  by 
saying:  “I,  Darius,  the  king,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 

Achaemenian,  the  king  of  kings, — I am  king  of  (or  in) 
Persia.”  (5)  On  the  Tearus  stele  in  Thrace,  Darius  is  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  called  himself  “king  of  the  Persians 
and  of  the  whole  continent.”  (6)  Thucydides,  writing 
about  400  B.  C.,  calls  Cyrus  “the  first  king  of  the  Persians” 
(Book  I.  13,  and  speaks  of  “Cyrus  and  the  Persian  king- 
dom” (id.  16).  (7)  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedia  (Book 

I.  2,  5 (?))  calls  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  (8)  Thucydides 
speaks  of  “Darius  who  after  Cambyses  was  king  of  the 
Persians”  (Book  I.  14).  (9)  Xerxes  is  called  “king  of 

Persia”  in  one  Babylonian  tablet  and  in  combination  in 
twelve  others;  that  is,  in  more  than  a third  of  the  tablets 
dated  from  his  reign,  and  in  more  than  half  of  those  from 
his  first  eight  years.  (10)  Aeschylus,  who  fought  in  the 
battle  of  the  Salamis,  makes  his  Chorus  in  the  Persae  ad- 
dress Xerxes  as  the  “king  of  the  land,”  meaning  Persia 
(Persae,  913 ) ; and  the  Chorus  addresses  Atossa,  the  wife 
of  Darius  and  mother  of  Xerxes,  as  “queen  of  this  land” 
and  as  “venerable  Majesty  of  Persia”  (id.  175,  625). 

20  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle,  reverse  B 15. 
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(n)  Xenophon  in  the  Hellenica  (Book  I.  2)  speaks  of 
Darius  (II),  the  king  of  the  Persians.  The  Hellenica 
was  finished  about  362  B.  C.  Darius  II  died  in  404  B.  C. 
(12)  Lastly,  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  without  the  name 
attached  is  used  in  a general  sense  in  Herodotus  ii.31,  102, 
and  vii.  106;  and,  in  a specific  sense,  of  Cambyses,  in  Her- 
odotus iii.  21  bis.  and  of  Darius  I in  v.  36.  Xenophon  also 
uses  this  title  of  Darius  II  in  the  Hellenica  vi.  3 bis,  5 and 
vii.  1 bis. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  there  are  thirty-eight 
distinct  extra-biblical  instances  of  the  use  of  this  title  from 
545  to  about  400  B.  C. ; and  that  these  instances  are  found 
in  twenty  different  works  by  nineteen  different  persons. 
It  is  evident  also  that  the  earliest  example  of  the  use  of 
the  title  in  the  Scriptures  is  539  as  against  545  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Nabonidus;  and  that  the  latest  use  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  422  as  against  about  400  in  the  extra-biblical  testi- 
mony. Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  sixteen  cases  of 
its  use  in  the  Scriptures  (or  thirteen,  if  we  count  but  once 
the  occurrence  of  it  in  the  duplicate  passages  in  Ezra  i.  1,  2 
and  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  22,  23)  over  against  thirty-eight  cases  in 
the  extra-biblical  works.  No  one  will  be  rash  enough  to 
deny  the  genuineness  of  the  twenty  extra-biblical  works  be- 
cause of  the  presence  in  them  of  this  title.  Why  then,  should 
one  on  the  same  ground  assail  the  genuineness  of  the  biblical 
writings?  Let  us  be  fair  and  square.  Let  us  expect  and 
require  the  same  treatment  for  Ezra  and  Daniel  as  for 
Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  Let 
us  admit  that  it  was  as  natural  and  necessary  for  Ezra  to 
employ  the  title  as  for  Darius  and  Cambyses,  and  for  the 
scribes  who  wrote  the  Babylonian  tablets. 

Dr.  Gray  discusses  the  titles  of  the  kings  as  if  the  same 
form  of  title  would  be  proper  in  all  kinds  of  literature.  He 
never  intimates  that  titles  may  be  different  in  dates  and  de- 
crees from  what  they  are  in  conversation,  poetry,  letters, 
and  in  honorific,  mortuary,  and  temple  inscriptions.  He 
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argues  as  if  he  expected  Nehemiah  to  have  used  the  same 
titles  in  the  dates  of  ii.  I and  v.  14  as  in  the  private  conver- 
sations between  himself  and  the  king  recorded  in  chapter 
one;  or,  as  if  Ezra  should  have  employed  the  same  titles 
for  the  king  in  the  prayer  recorded  in  vii.  27-29,  as  in  the 
decree  of  i.  1-3,  or  in  the  dates  of  iv.  5-7.  Whereas,  the 
use  of  the  shortest  and  simplest  titles  in  the  conversation 
between  Nehemiah  and  the  king  should  be  compared  with 
the  similar  use  in  Herodotus  vii.  12-30  in  the  record  of  dis- 
cussions in  the  privy  councils  of  Xerxes;  and  the  use  of  the 
simplest  form  in  the  prayer  of  Ezra  with  the  like  usage  in 
the  prayer  of  Nebuchadnezzar  recorded  in  the  Birs-Nimrud 
inscription. 

The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  scriptural  records 
and  the  marvellous  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  are  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  titles  of  the  kings  as  found  in  Daniel,  Ezra-Nehemiah 
and  Chronicles.  For  example,  the  documents  of  the  profane 
writers  show  that  in  dates  from  the  Achaemenid  period  it 
was  usual  to  employ  the  forms  “X,”  “X  the  king,”  and 
“X  the  king  of  Y.”  In  the  Scriptures,  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  use  the  two  former;  and  Daniel  and  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  all  three  forms.  Again,  in  more  formal  docu- 
ments, such  as  decrees,  diplomatic  messages,  and  orders  of 
the  king,  the  common  usage  in  and  outside  the  Scriptures 
was  “X  the  king”  and  “X  the  king  of  Y.”  For  the  former, 
compare  the  use  of  “Darius  the  king”  seventy-six  times  in 
the  Behistun  inscription  alone  and  its  similar  use  in  Ezra 
v.  13-17;  for  the  latter,  compare  the  message  of  Cambyses 
to  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  and  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in 
Ezra  i.  2. 21 

21  The  punctilious  care  with  which  the  authors  of  Daniel,  Ezra- 
Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles  have  employed  the  titles  of  the  Achaemenid 
kings  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  consults  the  lists  of  titles  ap- 
pended to  this  article.  The  multiplicity  of  the  forms  of  titles  by 
which  the  Achaemenid  kings  are  designated  in  indisputably  genuine 
extra-biblical  documents  should  teach  us  this  at  least,  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  a biblical  document  is  not  to  be  assailed  on  the  ground  that 
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If,  then,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  different  kinds 
of  literature  we  may  expect  to  find  different  kinds  of  titles, 
we  examine  the  passages  in  the  biblical  documents  in  which 
the  title  “king  of  Persia’’  is  found,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
used  exclusively  in  dates  and  in  decrees,  commands,  or 
grants.  The  principal  question  for  us  to  discuss,  there- 
fore, is  whether  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  may  have  been 
employed  in  biblical  documents  purporting  to  be  from  the 
period  of  the  Achaemenid  kings.  Let  us  consider,  then,  the 
form  and  use  of  the  titles  in  these  two  kinds  of  document, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  found  in  the  biblical  and  extra-biblical 
literature  from  550  to  330  B.  C. 

(I)  The  Forms  and  Use  of  the  Titles  of  the  Persian 
Kings  in  Dates. 

We  shall  discuss  this  subject  under  two  heads  (1)  the 
forms  and  (2)  the  provenance  of  the  documents  in  which 
the  forms  are  found. 

1.  The  three  common  simple  forms  in  use  in  dates  are  ( 1 ) 
X the  king;  (2)  X;  and  (3)  X the  king  of  Y.  Of  the  first 
of  these,  Dr.  Gray  rightly  says  that  it  is  the  form  found 
in  the  Aramaic  papyri  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  and  in 
Haggai  I.  1,  15  and  Zechariah  vii.  1.  It  is  found  also  in 
no.  22  of  Clay’s  Aramaic  Indorsements,  dated  422  B.  C. ; 
in  the  bilingual  inscription  from  Sardes  in  the  Princeton 
University  Museum ; and  in  all  of  the  demotic  papyri  from 
the  time  of  the  Persian  kings.22  In  the  Bible  also  outside  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  in  the  dates  of  the  Persian  kings  as 

it  contains  one  rather  than  another  of  several  permissible  forms.  Nay 
more,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  presence  of  an  unusual  form  in  a 
biblical  document  is  no  more  conclusive  against  its  genuineness  than 
is  the  presence  of  unique  forms  in  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus,  and  in 
the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  to  the  men  of  Babylon. 

22  For  the  use  of  this  title  in  the  demotic  papyri,  see  Brugsch : 
Grammaire  Demotique,  Plates  III.  and  IV ; Lepsius : Denkmaeler,  Plate 
125,  I,  88,  III;  Caillaux,  Plates  XXVII  and  XXVIII;  Revil- 
loux  in  TSBA,  VIII.  20  ff,  and  in  Revue  Sgyptologique  III.  These 
papyri  are  all  from  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  from  the  year  3 to' 
the  year  30  inclusive.  In  all  of  these  records,  the  word  “king”  is  put 
first,  and  the  name  of  the  king  comes  second.  1 
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given  in  Ezra-Nehemiah,  “X  the  King”  is  found  six  times.23 
On  the  Babylonian  contract  tables,  the  name  followed  by 
“the  king”  is  found  thirty  or  more  times.24 

(2)  The  second  form  of  dates,  (that  with  the  name 
alone),25  we  find  in  a few  Babylonian  documents  from  the 
time  of  the  Persian  domination  and  in  the  Bible  in  Haggai 
ii.  10,  Zechariah  i.  1,  7 and  in  2 Kings  xii.  2,  xvii.  6,  and 
xviii.  10. 

It  is  admitted  then,  by  both  Dr.  Gray  and  his  opponents, 
that  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  are  supported 
by  the  usage  of  contemporary  documents  in  their  em- 
ployment of  the  two  forms  in  dates,  “the  year  of  X,  the 
king,”  and  “the  year  of  X.”  Dr.  Gray  fails,  however,  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
the  Scriptures  alike,  these  titles  are  not  used  distinctively 
of  the  Persian  kings  and  of  them  exclusively.  In  an 
Aramaic  papyrus  from  Elephantine  (No.  35  by  Sachau) 
we  find  the  date  “the  year  5 of  Amyrtaeus  the  king,”26 
just  as  in  other  papyri  we  find  “the  year  of  Darius  the  king.” 
In  the  demotic  papyri,  also,  the  year  of  king  Psamtik,  the 
native  Egyptian  king  who  preceded  Cambyses  is  written 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  year  of  the  king  Darius. 
So,  also,  in  Babylon,  a common  way  of  denoting  dates  in  the 


23  The  form  “the  king”  occurs  in  dates  in  2 Kings  xii.  7 of  Jehoash, 
and  2 Chron.  xiii.  1 of  Jeroboam. 

24 To  wit:  on  the  contract  tablets  of  (1)  Cambyses  Strass.  384. 
(2)  Darius  (I).  Strass  97,  274,  309,  339  (?),  35obis,  369,  384,  420, 
429,  438,  45L  509,  516,  523,  542,  B.E.  VIII.  102  (?)  VSD.  IV.  177,  VI. 
126,  133,  146,  151,  166  (?).  (3)  Artaxerxes  (I),  VSD.  III.  187.  V.  119, 
VI.  188  (?)  and  AJSLL.  Jan.  1900  No.  31  (4)  Darius  (II).  six 
times.  BE.  VIII.  38,  59,  87,  139,  140,  166. 

25  To  wit,  in  (1)  Cyrus,  Strass.  35,  68  (?),  75  (?).  (2)  Cambyses. 

Strass.  27,  29,  79,  435.  VSD.  III.  85.  (3)  Darius  (I).i  Strass.  7',  62, 
88,  no  (?),  128,  187  (?),  190,  2iibis,  234,  320,  324,  412  (?).  451; 
VSD.  IV.  129,  148  (?),  VI.  142.  (4)  Xerxes.  VSD.  IV.  192,  VI.  180, 
301  (?).  (5)  Akshimaksu.  VSD.  IV.  177  (?)•  (6)  Darius  (II).  BE. 
VIII.  222.  15;  VSD.  IV.  129,  148  (?). 

26  Amyrtaeus  was  a native  Egyptian  who  revolted  from  Artaxerxes 
I in  460  B.  C.  and  established  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  Delta 
(Thucydides  I.  no,  Herodotus  III.  15). 
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Greek  period  was  by  the  year  of  Seleucus,  or  of  Antiochus; 
and  in  the  Persian  period,  the  year  of  Akshimaksu  (VSD. 
VI.  177),  of  “Shamash-Erba  the  king”  (VSD.  VI.  174), 
and  of  Belsimanni  (id.  III.  180)  are  used  in  dates  from 
the  time  of  these  rebels  against  the  kings  of  Persia.  These 
titles,  therefore,  were  not  distinctly  Persian. 

Furthermore,  no  one  can  possibly  claim  that  these  two 
titles  are  the  common  or  only  ones  used  in  the  dates  from 
the  Persian  Period.  In  the  Babylonian  dated  documents  of 
this  period  only  about  70,  or  less  than  three  per  cent,  have 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  forms.  In  more  than  97  per 
cent  of  the  dates  we  find  the  name  of  the  king  plus  the 
phrases  “king  of  the  lands,”  “king  of  Babylon,”  “king  of 
Babylon  and  of  the  lands,”  “king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the 
lands,”  “king  of  Persia,”  “king  of  Persia  and  Media,” 
“king  of  Persia,  Media,  Babylon  and  the  lands,”  or  “king  of 
Persia  and  Media,  king  of  Babylon  and  the  lands.”  Again, 
in  the  Egyptian  dates  written  in  hieroglyphic,  these  two 
simple  forms  are  never  found ; but  in  their  place  other  forms, 
such  as  “lord  of  Kern,”  “lord  of  the  two  lands,”  “lord  of 
lands,”  “king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,”  and  many  other 
variations;  and  all  of  these  are  followed  by  the  name  of 
the  king.27 

27  For  the  dates  in  the  hieroglyphic  documents,  see  Lepsius,  Denk- 
inaeler,  vol.  III.  283,  and  Burchart’s  article  in  the  Aegyptische  Zeit- 
schrift,  vol.  XXXVII.  73.  Arranged  according  to  years,  the  dates  read: 

(1)  Year  6 of  the  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Cambyses.  L.D.  III.  283,  m. 

(2)  Year  26  of  the  long  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Darius,  the  ever 

living.  L.  D.,  III.  283,  b.  (3)  Year  27  of  the  same,  id.  d.  (4)  Year 
27  of  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  lord  of  the  two  lands, 
Darius,  the  ever  living,  id.  g.  So,  also,  one  from  the  28th  and  two 
from  the  34th  year  of  Darius,  id.  c,  e,  and  f.  (5)  Year  36  of  the  lord 
of  the  two  lands,  Darius,  id.  m.  (6)  Year  36  of  the  lord  of  the  two 
lands,  Darius,  the  good  god.  id.  h.  (17)  Year  36  of  the  good  god,  lord 
of  the  two  lands,  son  of  Ra,  lord  of  Kem,  Darius,  the  ever  living,  id.  i. 
(8)  Year  2 of  Xerxes,  the  good  god,  lord  of  Kem,  etc.  id.  n.  (9)  Year 
4 of  Xerxes  the  king,  (Burk.  A.Z.  XXVII.  73).  (10)  Year  6 of  the 

lord  of  Kem,  Xerxes.  L.D.  Ill  283  1.  (11)  Year  10  of  the  lord  of  two 

lands,  Xerxes,  id  k.  (12)  Year  12  of  the  lord  of  the  two  lands, 
Xerxes,  id  m.  (13)  Year  12  of  the  good  good  god,  lord  of  the  two 
lands.  Xerxes  id.  o.  (14)  Year  13  of  his  (i.e.  Darius’)  son,  lord  of 
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Therefore,  the  use  in  dates  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
form“X  king  of  Y”  when  referring  to  the  Persian  kings  is 
fully  justified  by  extra-biblical  usage.28 

With  regard  to  the  provenance  of  these  dates,29  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  be  made. 

(1)  With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  one  from  Sardes,  all  of  them  hail  from  Egypt  or  Baby- 
lonia. (2)  All  the  forms  of  titles  found  in  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Daniel,  which  contain  specific  dates,  are  found  in 
exactly  the  same  form  on  the  dated  documents  from  Baby- 
lonia. (3)  These  same  forms  are  in  the  documents  from 
Egypt,  except  that  in  the  hieroglyphic  documents  for  the 
phrase  “king  of  Persia”  the  phrase  “king  of  Egypt”  with  its 
appropriate  variations  is  substituted.  (4)  In  the  Egyptian 
documents  no  Persian  king  is  ever  called  “king  of  Babylon.” 
(5)  In  the  Babylonian  documents  no  Persian  king  is  ever 
called  “king  of  Egypt.”  (6)  Ezra  v.  13  and  Neh.  xiii.  6 
are  the  only  places  outside  the  Babylonian  documents  where 
a Persian  king  is  called  “king  of  Babylon.”  The  date  in 
Neh.  xiii.  6 occurs  in  what  Dr.  Gray  calls  a genuine  part  of 
the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah.  The  date  in  Ezra  v.  13  is  writ- 
ten in  an  Aramaic  idiom  which  is  meant  to  distinguish  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  as  king  of  Babylon  from  his  first  year 
as  king  of  Persia.30  (7)  Except  in  the  Egyptian  documents 

the  two  lands,  son  of  Ra,  lord  of  Kem,  Xerxes,  the  ever  living,  id.  i. 
(15)  Year  26  of  the  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Artaxerxes, 
Pharaoh  the  Great,  the  ever  living,  id.  h.  (16)  Year  ? of  the  king 
of  Egypt,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Artaxerxes,  the  ever  living  id.  q. 

28  The  examples  of  the  form  “X  king  of  Y”  in  the  books  of  Daniel, 

Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  are  as  follows:  (1)  In  the  first  year 

of  Cyrus,  king  of  Babylon.  Ezra  5:13.  (2)  In  the  32nd  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, king  of  Babylon.  Neh.  xiii.  6.  (3)  In  the  3rd  year  of  Cyrus, 

king  of  Persia.  Dan.  x.i.  Also,  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia.  Ezra  i.  1.  (4)  All  the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  Ezra 

4:5.  (5)  Into  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  Ezra  4:5.  (6)  In 

the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia.  Ezra  7:1.  (7)  Unto  the 

second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  Ezra  4 ’.24. 

29  See  page  102  above. 

30  In  Ezra  v.  12,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  denominated  simply  melek  Babel. 
In  v.  13,  Cyrus  is  called  malka’  di  Babel.  By  this  word  di,  the  author 
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no  Persian  king  is  ever  called  “king  of  Egypt.”  (8)  Dr. 
Gray’s  assumption,  therefore,  that  after  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  the  Persian  kings  adopted  the  titles  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  must  be  limited  to  Babylonia.  In  Egypt, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  they  in  like  manner  adopted  the 
titles  of  their  predecessors,  the  native  Egyptian  kings.  In 
Media,  also,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  called  “king  of 
Media”  a title  by  which  they  were  sometimes  designated  by 
the  Greeks  and  by  their  Babylonian  subjects.  As  to  the  rest 
of  their  empire,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  dates 
at  least  they  were  designated  otherwise  than  in  the  books 
of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.31 

11.  USE  OF  THE  TITLE  “KING  OF  PERSIA”  IN  DECREES, 

COMMANDS  AND  GRANTS. 

The  titles  in  the  decrees,  commands  and  grants,  of  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  (Ezra  i.  2,  3,  8;  iii.  7;  iv.  3;  v.  13,  17;  vi.  1,  3, 

12,  14  bis;  vii,  21 ; Neh.  ii,  8 et  al ) have  four  forms;  first, 
the  title  “king”  alone  (Neh.  ii.  8 and  often)  ; secondly,  the 
name  of  the  king  alone  (Ezra  vi.  12,  14)  ; thirdly,  the 
name  plus  the  title  “king”  (Ezra.  v.  13,  17,  vi.  1,  3,  vii.  21)  ; 
and  fourthly,  the  name  plus  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  (Ezra, 
i,  2,  3,  8;  iii.  7;  and  iv.  3).  The  first  three  kinds  of  forms 
are  admitted  by  all  to  be  in  harmony  with  contemporary 
usage.  I shall  confine  my  remarks,  therefore,  to  the  five 
instances  where  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  is  employed.32 

In  the  proclamation  of  Ezra  i.  2,  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia 
caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  ; in  that  of  i.  3, 

the  phrase  is : Thus  saith  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia  • 

In  the  executive  order  of  i.  8,  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  caused 
the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  be  given  out  into  the 

carefully  indicates  that  he  refers  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  as  king  of 
Babylon.  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon  in  539  B.  C.,  after  he  had  been 
king  of  Persia  for  at  least  seven  years. 

31  On  this  remark,  see  the  very  able  discussion  in  Prasek,  Geschichte 
der  Mcder  und  Perser,  pp.  230-255. 

32  The  titles  in  Ezra  i.  2 and  3 are  in  proclamations,  those  in  i.  8 
and  iv.  3 are  in  connection  with  executive  orders,  and  that  in  iii.  7 is 
in  connection  with  a grant. 
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hand  of  Mithridates  the  Treasurer;  in  that  of  iv.  3,  Zerub- 
babel  and  his  companions  built,  according  as  the  king,  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia,  had  commanded  them.  In  iii.  7,  we  are  told 
that  silver  was  given  to  the  stone  masons  and  carpenters, 
and  food  and  drink  and  oil  to  the  Sidonians  and  Tyrians, 
that  they  might  bring  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon  to  the 
sea  at  Joppa,  according  to  the  grant  ( jV'tT'D ) of  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  himself.  There  are  at  least  five  or  six  documents 
from  the  time  of  the  Persian  kings  which  may  be  classed 
as  proclamations,  decrees,  commands  or  grants.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  proclamation  (or  address)  of  Cyrus  to  the 
Babylonians  on  his  assumption  of  the  government  of  Baby- 
lon. The  second  is  the  address  of  Cambyses  to  the  Ethio- 
pians. The  third  and  fourth  are  adulatory  proclamations  of 
Darius  on  the  rock  of  Behistun.  The  fifth  is  that  of  Darius 
recorded  on  the  stele  at  Tearus,  as  cited  by  Herodotus 
(v.  91).  The  sixth  is  that  of  Ychumelek,  king  of  Byblus. 
To  these  proclamations  might  be  added  the  somewhat  later 
inscription  of  Eshmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  which, 
though  a mortuary  inscription,  bears  the  character  of  a pro- 
clamation. Of  grants  from  this  period,  the  only  one  which 
I can  recall  is  that  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  the  chief  physician 
of  the  temple  of  Neith  at  Sais. 

I shall  now  cite  what  may  be  called  the  authenticating  and 
authoritative  titles  of  these  documents.  (1)  In  his  clay 
cylinder  inscription  Cyrus,  making  a selection  from  the 
titles  assumed  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
says  of  himself : “I  am  Cyrus,  king  of  All,  the  great  king, 

the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Shumer  and 
Accad,  king  of  the  four  world  regions,  son  of  Cambyses, 
the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  grandson  of 
Cyrus  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  great-grand- 
son of  Teispes  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  the 
enduring  seed  of  the  kingdom,  whose  government  Bel  and 
Nebo  love  to  the  good  of  their  hearts.”33  (2)  In  Herodotus 

33  Dr.  Gray  says  that  the  titles  here  given  were  assumed  by  Cyrus 
after  he  became  king  of  Babylon  in  place  of  his  previous  titles  used 
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iii.  20,  21,  it  is  said  that  Cambyses  sent  spies  to  the  king  of 
the  Ethiopians  with  a message  and  that  the  spies  addressed 
the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  as  follows  “Cambyses,  king  of 
the  Persians,  desirous  of  becoming  your  friend  and  ally, 
has  sent  us  etc.”  The  Ethiopian  king  answered  that  “the 
king  of  the  Persians”  had  not  sent  them  as  friends,  but  as 
spies,  and  sent  back  a message  beginning ; “The  king  of  the 
Ethiopians  advises  the  king  of  the  Persians  etc.”  (3)  In 
the  smaller  inscription  of  Behistun,  Darius  says  in  the  Per- 
sian recension : “I  am  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  king  in  (or  of)  Persia,  king  of  the  lands,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Achaemenian.”  In 
the  Susian  recension,  the  proclamation  reads : “I  am 

Darius  the  king,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenian,  the 
king  of  kings,  I am  king  in  (or  of)  Persia.”  (4)  In  the 
larger  Behistum  inscription  Darius  says : “I  am  Darius, 

the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia,  the 
king  of  lands,  (a  Persian34),  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Achaemenid.”  To  these  titles  he 
adds  in  section  two  his  genealogy.  (5)  Herodotus  states 
that  on  the  Teams  stele  Darius  gave  his  titles  as  follows: 
“Derius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia  and  the  whole 
continent”  ( Melpomene , 91).  6.  Ychumelek,  king  of 

Byblus,  in  an  inscription  from  the  Persian  period  says : “I 

am  Ychumelek,  king  of  Gebal,  son  of  Yehar-Baal,  grandson 
of  Urimelek,  king  of  Gebal.”  In  this  short  inscription  of 
only  15  lines,  the  title  “king  of  Gebal”  occurs  four  times, 

before  the  conquest  of  that  city.  He  says : “When  he  became  king  of 
Babylon  and  heir  to  the  great  titles  which  had  been  associated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon”,  “he  was  content  that  the  greater  titles  should 
imply  the  less  comprehensive”  ( op . cit.,  p.  246).  This  assumption  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Cyrus  himself  limits  his  proclamation  to 
Babylon,  Shumer  and  Accad  (line  18),  to  the  four  regions  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  sea  and  to  the  kings  of  Amurri  who  inhabit  tents 
(line  29)  ; and  claims  only  to  have  brought  back  to  Babylon  the  gods 
from  the  cities  extending  as  far  as  Assur,  Susa,  and  other  cities  up  to 
the  boundary  of  Gutium  and  the  fortresses  which  were  beyond  the  river 
Tigris  (lines  30,  31). 

34  To  the  titles  of  the  Persian  recension,  the  Babylonian  adds 
amelu-par-sa-a-a,  i.e.,  a Persian. 
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and  probably  occurred  five  times,  the  title  in  one  place  being 
defaced.  Four  of  these  times  the  title  was  applied  to 
Ychumelek.35  (7)  Eshmunazar  says : “In  the  month  Bui, 

in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Eshmunazar,  king  of  the  Si- 
donians,  son  of  king  Tabnith,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  spake 
king  Eshmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  saying”  etc.  In 
this  inscription  of  22  lines  the  phrase  “king  of  the  Si- 
donians” occurs  seven  times.  This  inscription  was  written 
probably  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  (id.  30.) 

Of  all  the  documents  from  the  period  from  539  to  300 
B.  C.,  these  approach  most  nearly  the  form  of  procla- 
mations. It  will  be  noted  that  they  all  give,  not  merely  the 
name  of  the  king,  but  also  the  title  “king”  and  the  city, 
people,  or  country,  over  which  the  king  ruled.  In  the  case 
of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  kings  themselves  the  two 
triumphal  records  of  Darius  use  the  title  “king  of  Persia” ; 
whereas  the  address  of  Cyrus  being  meant  to  conciliate  his 
freshly  conquered  Babylonian  subjects  properly  and  becom- 
ingly used  the  title  “king  of  Babylon.”  It  will  be  noted  fur- 
ther that  all  of  these  inscriptions,  except  the  last,  were 
written  for  subjects  of  the  Persian  kings. 

(8)  The  only  known  grant  in  documents  outside  the 
Scriptures  coming  from  Persian  times  and  from  Persian 
kings  is  that  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  the  chief  physician  of 
the  medical  school  at  Sais  in  Egypt.  The  original  was  re- 
published and  retranslated  by  Heinrich  Schaefer  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fuer  Aegyptische  Sprachc,  xxxvii,  pp.  72-74. 
Since  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  translation 
from  the  original,  the  titles  are  abridged  or  omitted,  I shall 
add  them  to  the  following  excerpt  which  I have  translated 
from  the  German  rendering  of  the  original  hieroglyphic. 
“His  Majesty,  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Darius, 
the  ever  living,  commanded  me  (now  his  Majesty  was  in 
Elam  as  great  king  of  all  foreign  lands  and  great  prince  of 
Kemt)  to  restore ‘the  buildings  which  had  been  destroyed’ 
“the  barbarians  brought  me  from  land  to  land  and  accom- 
35  See  Cooke’s  North  Semitic  Inscriptions,  p.  18. 
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panied  me  to  Egypt,  as  the  Lord  of  the  two  lands  had  com- 
manded me,  etc.  In  the  remainder  of  the  inscription,  the 
phrase  “his  Majesty”  is  constantly  used  to  denote  the  king. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  each  time  that  the  author  em- 
ploys the  word  “command,  he  uses  one  of  the  two  great 
titles  of  the  Persian  kings  as  kings  of  Egypt,  i.e.,  “The 
king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,”  and  “Lord  of  the  two 
lands  ; whereas  elsewhere  he  designates  Darius  as  “great 
king  of  all  foreign  lands”  and  as  “great  prince  of  Kemt” 
(i.e.,  Egypt),  or  by  the  title  “His  Majesty.”  From  the 
distinctions,  therefore,  made  in  this  inscription  we  gather 
first,  that  the  author  discriminated  carefully  between  the 
titles  of  the  Persian  kings  in  general  as  kings  of  the  lands 
outside  of  Egypt  and  their  titles  as  great  princes  of  Egypt 
itself;  and  secondly,  that  in  the  enacting  clauses  of  the 
grant  he  uses  the  titles  “king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt” 
and  “Lord  of  the  two  lands,”  just  as  in  Ezra  i.  8,  hi.  7, 
and  iv.  3 it  is  Cyrus,  “king  of  Persia,”  who  issues  commands 
and  grants. 

Having  found,  then,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Achaemenid 
empire  the  form  “X  king  of  Y”  is  used  in  all  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  from  Egypt  and,  in  over  97  per  cent  of 
2656  contract  tablets  and  other  inscriptions  from  Babylon,  in 
nearly  all  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Persian  languages,  in  all 
of  the  Phenician  inscriptions  coming  from  king-governed 
cities,  and  in  the  works  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Xenophon  (all  of  them  documents  contemporaneous  with 
the  Persian  kings),  the  only  remaining  question  to  de- 
termine is  whether  in  the  form  “X  king  of  Y,”  Y is  ever 
represented  by  Persia  i.e.,  whether  the  form  “X  king  of 
Persia”  is  ever  found  in  the  literature  of  this  period. 

We  have  seen  above  that  “X,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt”  is  the  common  title  employed  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  and  that  it  is  found  nowhere  outside  of  Egypt. 
We  have  seen,  also,  that  “X,  king  of  Babylon”  is  occasion- 
ally found  alone  on  the  Babylonian  contract  tablets  and 
frequently  in  conjunction  with  the  title  “king  of  the  lands,” 
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and  also,  in  connection  with  other  usual  Babylonian  titles 
in  the  Cyrus  Cylinder;  but  nowhere  outside  of  Babylonia 
except  twice  in  the  Scriptures.  Now,  the  evidence 
that  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  was  the  only  title  of  the 
Persian  kings  of  the  form  “X  king  of  Y,”  except  that  of 
“king  of  the  Medes”36  or  “king  of  the  lands,”37  used  outside 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt  is  as  follows. 

A.  Evidence  of  Royal  Inscriptions 
i.  In  the  Nabunaid-Cyrus  Chronicle,  from  the  9th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Nabunaid,  Cyrus  is  referred  to  as  “king  of 
Persia.”  In  the  Abu  Habba  inscription,  Nabunaid,  in 
speaking  of  his  own  third  year,  refers  to  Cyrus  as  “king  of 
Anshan”  and  as  the  little  vassal  of  Astyages.  From  Cyrus 
himself  we  have  but  two  inscriptions,  both  from  Babylonia. 
One  of  these  is  his  proclamation  to  the  Babylonian  people 

36  The  title  “king  of  the  Medes”  occurs  a number  of  times  in  Herodo- 
tus. For  example,  in  I.  206,  in  the  address  of  Tomyris,  queen  of  the 
Massagetae,  to  Cyrus;  in  I.  55  and  56,  in  the  response  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  Croesus  ; in  VII.  136,  in  the  address  of  the  Spartans,  Sper- 
thies  and  Bulis,  and  in  VIII.  114,  in  the  address  of  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors to  Xerxes ; and  in  IX.  7,  in  the  address  of  the  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Lacedaemonians  concerning  Xerxes.  Further,  the  king 
of  Persia  is  called  “the  Mede”  in  Thucydides  I.  69,  74,  and  the  domi- 
nant people  in  the  Persian  empire  are  called  Medes  frequently  in 
Herodotus,  as  in  VII.  206,  207,  298,  226  ter,  208.  Compare,  also,  the 
word  medisein,  used  to  denote  those  who  took  the  side  of  the  Persians 
against  the  Greeks.  Lastly,  the  Persian  kings  themselves  nearly  always 
place  Media  and  the  Medes  in  a position  higher  than  that  held  by  the 
rest  of  their  subjects.  For  example,  in  the  twenty-six  tablets  from 
the  first  eight  years  of  Xerxes,  one  tablet  called  him  king  of  Medo- 
Persia  and  in  eleven  others  he  is  called  king  of  Persia,  Media  and 
Babylon.  Weissbach  in  ZDMG,  LXII  gives  twenty-five  tablets  from 
the  first  eight  years  of  Xerxes.  Media  is  found  in  the  dates  of  eleven 
of  the  twenty-five.  In  a twenty-sixth  tablet,  lately  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Clay  in  the  Morgan  Collection,  I.  85,  Media  is  found  a twelfth 
time.  All,  except  possibly  one,  of  these  twelve  tablets  are  dated  from 
the  middle  of  the  first  year  of  Xerxes  to  his  fifth  year,  making  at  least 
eleven  out  of  fifteen  from  these  four  years  with  the  title  king  of 
Media  and  Persia  upon  them.  Again,  Darius  I in  the  Behistun  In- 
scription refers  four  times  to  “Persia,  Media,  and  the  other  lands”, 
a phrase  which  he  employs  twice  also  in  the  short  inscription  Persep- 
olis  g. 

37  See  above,  p.  96. 
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mentioned  above,  in  which  he  assumes  the  titles  of  the 
native  kings  of  Babylon  and  among  them  that  of  “king  of 
Babylon”;  in  the  other,  he  calls  himself  simply  “Cyrus, 
builder  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  son  of  Cambyses,  the  mighty 
king,”  the  last  clause  referring  to  himself.38 

2.  In  the  great  inscription  of  Behistun,  among  other  titles 
Darius  I calls  himself  “the  king  of  Persia.” 

3.  In  the  smaller  inscription  of  Behistun,  he  again  calls 
himself  “the  king  of  Persia.”39 

4.  In  the  Teams  stele,  he  again  calls  himself  “the  king 
of  Persia.” 

38  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  two  inscriptions  are  the  only  ones 
which  can  claim  Cyrus  as  their  author,  and  that  only  one  of  these 
calls  him  “king  of  Babylon”,  and  that  in  this  one  he  is  called  king  of 
Babylon  only  as  the  first  of  a long  list  of  titles,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  exactly  what  Dr.  Gray  means  when  he  says  that  “Cyrus, 
after  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  actually  calls  himself  or  is  by  his  sub- 
jects called  (and  that  in  a great  number  of  documents)  ‘king  of  Baby- 
lon’, or  ‘king  of  the  lands’,  or  by  both  these  titles  together,  or  ‘king 
of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands’,  or,  as  in  the  Cyrus  Cylinder  (as  cited 
above)  by  a longer  string  of  titles”.  Op.  cit.,  p.  250,  3.  Ought  not  Dr. 
Gray  to  have  made  it  clearer  to  his  readers,  of  whom  many  have  not 
an  acquaintance  with  the  original  sources,  that  no  subject  of  any 
Persian  king  up  to  the  first  year  of  Xerxes,  ever,  so  far  as  we  know, 
attributed  to  any  Persian  king  a long  string  of  titles ; that  in  no  place 
except  the  Cyrus  Cylinder  does  Cyrus  or  any  other  Persian  king  ever 
call  himself  the  “king  of  Babylon”,  whether  in  strings  of  titles  or 
alone.  Ought  he  not  also  to  have  stated  that  by  his  subjects  Cyrus  is 
called  by  the  title  “king  of  Babylon”  alone  in  not  much  over  one  per 
cent  of  the  contracts  of  his  reign?  Again,  Dr.  Gray  says  that  “in 
546,  Nabonidus  was  still,  and  Cyrus  was  not  yet,  ‘king  of  Babylon, 
king  of  lands’.”  Will  Dr.  Gray  indicate  where  Nabonidus  is  called 
‘king  of  Babylon,  king  of  lands’  ? On  more  than  2000  tablets  which  I 
have  examined  Nabonidus  never  receives  these  titles,  but  only  and 
always  the  simple  title  “king  of  Babylon”.  Neither  did  any  other 
king  of  Babylon  ever  receive  these  titles;  but  simply  that  of  “king 
of  Babylon”.  The  title  “king  of  lands”  was  a specific  title  of  the 
Persian  kings  of  Babylon.  The  Greek  kings  that  followed  them  are 
ordinarily  called  simply  “X  the  king”  and  the  Arsacids  “X  king  of 
kings”.  (For  this  last  statement  see  the  Clay  Morgan  Collection,  I.  88, 
98,  and  II,  1,  2,  10-25,  31-33,  35-47,  and  the  note  on  page  116  below). 

39  In  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  recensions,  the  title  occurs  in  the 
midst  of  others.  But  in  the  Susian,  it  stands  alone  in  the  sentence : 

I am  king  in  Persia.  Cf.  Weissbach,  Keilinschriften  der  Achaemeniden, 
P-  75- 
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5.  Except  in  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  to  the  men  of 
Babylon,  neither  Cyrus,  nor  Darius,  nor  any  other  king 
of  Persia  ever  calls  himself  king  of  any  country,  except 
Persia. 

B.  Evidence  of  Titles  Used  by  Subjects 
In  eleven  out  of  fifteen  subscriptions  to  Babylonian  con- 
tracts from  his  first  to  his  fifth  year,  Xerxes  is  called  king 
of  Persia.  The  earlier  Persian  kings  granted  to  the 
business  men  of  Babylon  and  of  Egypt  the  privilege  of 
retaining  in  their  commercial  transactions  the  titles  prev- 
iously in  use,  changing  merely  the  name  of  king.  Xerxes 
seems  to  have  made  a deliberate  attempt  to  change  the  older 
usages;  and  so,  after  his  eighth  year,  no  form  except  that 
of  “X  king  of  lands”  is  found  on  any  contract  tablet  of 
Babylon  coming  from  Persian  times.  Unfortunately  no 
documents  from  other  lands  similar  to  the  Babylonian 
tablets  have  been  preserved  to  us  except  a few  from  Egypt, 
which  use  the  title  “king  X.”40 

C.  Evidence  of  Titles  Used  by  Foreigners 
The  only  foreigners  from  whom  we  have  contempor- 
aneous records  mentioning  the  Persian  kings  are  the  Greeks. 
Among  their  authors,  those  who  give  the  title  “king  of 
Persia”  or  “king  of  the  Persians”  are  the  following: 
1.  Herodotus  in  III.  21  ter.  3 7,  102;  V.  36;  VII.  106. 
2.  Thucydides  in  I.  13,  14.  3.  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropedia 
I.  1,  2,  5 (?)  ; VII.  1 ; VIII.  2:  in  the  Anabasis  III.  4:  in 
the  Hellenica  I.  2 ; VI.  3,  5 ; V.  1,  3 : in  the  Science  of  good 
Husbandry  IV.  4 : in  Ag.  I.  6.  4.  Hippocrates  in  a letter 
to  Demetrius.  Epistolographoi  Hellenikoi.  Herseher  290. 
5.  Aeschylus  uses  the  titles  “venerable  majesty  of  Persia” 
and  “king  of  this  land”,  where  the  context  shows  that 
by  “land”  Persia  is  meant,  ( Persae  625,  175,  913).  6.  The 
only  other  title  of  a similar  kind  ever  given  by  a contem- 
poraneous Greek  author  to  the  Persian  kings,  is  “king  of  the 
Medes.”  The  titles  “king  of  Babylon”  or  “king  of  Egypt” 
are  never  given  by  them  to  the  Persian  monarchs. 

40  See  below,  p.  129. 
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D.  Indirect  Evidence  for  the  Title  “King  of  Persia.” 

1.  Persia  and  the  Persians  occupy  a prominent  place  in 
all  of  the  native  Persian  Inscriptions.  Thus,  Darius  speaks 
of  “Persia,  Media,  and  the  rest  of  the  lands”  ( Behistun  In- 
scription II.  12,  13;  Persepolis  g.)  and  neither  Babylon 
nor  Egypt  is  ever  given  a prominent  position  in  any  of  his 
inscriptions.  The  spirit  of  all  his  documents  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  section  3 of  the  Suez  inscription  c.  where  Darius 
says  “I  am  a Persian.  With  a Persian  army  (or,  setting 
out  from  Persia)  I conquered  Egypt.  I commanded  to 
dig  this  canal  from  the  river  called  Nile,  which  flows  in 
Egypt,  to  the  sea  that  goes  out  from  Persia,  etc.” 

2.  The  inscriptions  in  Persian  acknowledge  only  the  gods 
of  Persia,  Ahuramazda,  Mithra,  and  Anahita.  The  gods 
of  Babylon  are  never  mentioned  by  the  Persian  kings  ex- 
cept in  the  Cyrus  proclamation  to  the  Babylonians. 

3.  The  consentient  opinion  of  the  Greek  writers  of  the 

time  is  that  the  Persian  kings  were  kings  of  Persia.  Per- 
sian were  her  chief  generals,  admirals,  and  governors.  Per- 
sian were  the  chief  seats  of  her  empire.  Persian  were  the 
flower  of  her  armies,  the  spirit  of  her  laws,  the  forms  of 
her  religion,  and  the  temples  of  her  gods.  Whoever  has  read 
the  works  of  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  and  the  Persae  of 
Aeschylus,  cannot  but  agree  with  me  that  the  boast  of  Darius 
was  not  vain  when  he  said : “This  land  of  Persia,  which 

Ahuramazda  has  given  me,  is  beautiful,  having  good  horses 
and  good  men,  and  is  afraid  of  no  foe;  the  lance  of  the 
Persian  has  pressed  far  afield ; the  Persian  man  has  far  away 
from  Persia  slain  the  fighting  foe.”41 

III.  Dr.  Gray  contends  that  it  seems  “unnatural,  and  un- 
necessary” for  the  author  to  have  repeated  so  frequently 
the  title  “king  of  Persia.”  Why  should  it  be  more  “unnat- 

41  It  will  not  do  for  Dr.  Gray  to  ignore  the  testimony  of  the  Greek 
authors  with  regard  to  these  titles  of  the  Persian  kings.  Such  men  as 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon  and  Aeschylus  must  certainly  have 
known  whether  the  Persian  kings  were  called  kings  of  Babylon,  or 
kings  of  Persia;  and  yet,  no  one  of  them  ever  calls  any  king  of 
Persia,  “king  of  Babylon”. 
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ural  and  unnecessary”  for  a contemporary  to  repeat  these 
titles  than  for  some  author  of  a later  date?  Besides,  in 
such  matters  as  titles  who  is  to  determine  for  a given 
author  or  time  or  people  what  titles  are  natural  or  neces- 
sary ? But  whether  one  thinks  such  repetitions  natural  and 
necessary,  or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  found  in  ancient  oriental  documents.  For  ex- 
ample, in  documents  for  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,  Ychu- 
melek  is  called  king  of  Byblus  four  times  in  fifteen  lines  and 
Eshmunazar  four  times  in  22  lines.42  In  Harper’s  Assyrian 
Letters,  the  phrase  “the  king,  my  lord”  occurs  in  many 
letters  four  to  six  times  in  twice  as  many  lines.  In  Klauber’s 
Texte  aas  der  Sargonidenzeit,  there  is  a short  prayer  to 
Shamash  in  which  Esarhaddon  calls  himself  “Esarhaddon, 
king.of  Assyria”  9 times  in  18  lines  and  speaks  of  “Bartatua, 
king  of  Ishkuza”  three  times,  always  using  the  full  title. 
In  the  same  book,  in  a consultation  on  page  104,  and  in 
another  on  page  127,  “Ashurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria”  is 
mentioned  three  times  in  ten  lines.  In  the  Panammu  in- 
scription, reference  is  made  by  him  four  times  to  “his  lord, 
the  king  of  Assyria”  and  three  other  times  to  “his  lord, 
Tiglath-pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria,” — all  in  eleven  lines. 

But  why  should  one  go  so  far  afield,  since  Darius  in  the 
Behistun  Inscription  uses  the  form  “thus  speaks  Darius  the 
king”  75  times  in  as  many  sections.  How  many  times  does 
Dr.  Gray  think  it  was  natural  and  necessary  for  him  to  use 
the  phrase? 

Finally,  Dr.  Gray  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
“after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire”  that  the  custom  of 
calling  the  Persian  kings  by  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  came 
into  use.  To  this  it  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  presumption  is  against  such  an  assumption;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  evidence  is  against  it.  For  not  a 
single  inscription  after  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus 
calls  any  Achaemenid  king  by  the  title  “king  of  Persia.” 
Nor  was  it  a title  in  common  use  among  the  Greek  his- 

42  See  Cooke,  NSI.  18,  30. 
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torians  of  post-Achaemenid  times.  Comparing  the  later 
usage  of  the  Greek  writers  with  the  earlier  we  find  that 
Herodotus  uses  the  phrase  “king  of  the  Persians”  seven 
times;  Thucydides  twice,  and  its  equivalent,  once:  Xeno- 
phon, ten  times;  Hippocrates,  once,  and  Aeschylus,  its 
equivalent  three  times.  Of  the  post-Achaemenid  authors, 
Polybius  employs  the  title  once;  Arrian,  once;  and 
Syncellus,  once.  Strabo  speaks  once  of  “the  kings  of 
the  Persians  from  Cyrus  to  Xerxes.”  Plutarch  in  his 
Artaxcrxes,  speaks  once  of  the  “Persian  king  and  his  em- 
pire.” Josephus,  whose  records  are  copied  largely  from 
their  biblical  original,  employs  the  title  six  times.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  his  lengthy  history  of  the  world,  uses  the  full 
form  “X  king  of  Y”  of  Cyrus  three  times  (II.  44,  IX.  31, 
X.  13);  of  Cambyses,  once  (X.  15);  of  Xerxes,  once 
(XII.  1)  ; and  of  Artaxerxes,  five  times  (XI.  71,  74,  XII. 
64,  XV.  2,  38).  Diodorus,  however,  never  uses  the  title 
in  either  dates  or  decrees,  as  it  is  employed  in  Ezra-Nehe- 
miah,  but  invariably  to  introduce  a new  subject  and  a new 
chapter  of  his  history.  Attention  may  be  called,  also,  to 
the  widely  scattered  occurrence  of  the  phrase  as  used  by  him. 

Before  closing  this  discussion,  it  may  be  best  to  state  that 
the  form  “X  king  of  Y”  is  not  a common  form  in  post- 
Persian  Babylonian  documents.  Philip  is  once  called  “king 
of  lands”  (BE.  VII.  129),  Antiochus,  twice  (Bez.  Catalogue 
561,  and  the  Antiochus  Cylinder  line  24)  ; and,  possibly, 
Seleucus  once,  (ZA.  III.  140).  In  51  out  of  the  64  docu- 
ments of  the  Seleucid  period  that  I have  collated,  the  Greek 
kings  of  Babylon  are  denoted  by  the  form  “X  the  king.” 
The  common  form  on  the  Arsacid  documents  is  “X  king  of 
kings,”  “X  king  of  Y”  being  never  found  except  once.42* 

42“  The  titles  of  the  Arsacid  or  Parthian  kings  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  name  “Arsaka”  alone  (Reissner,  Sumerische-babylonische 
Hymnen,  pp.  244).  Wroth,  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Parthia,  Table 
B.,  p.  275. 

2.  The  title  “king”  alone.  In  tablet  from  the  region  of  Aspasina 
( Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Record,  IV.  131). 

3.  “X  the  king”  (Reissner,  SBH,  pp.  39,  40  (?),  54,  79,  89  (?),  93 
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Conclusions 

From  the  above  discussion,  supplemented  by  the  appended 
lists  of  titles,  we  reach  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  The  only  titles  shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  been 
used  of  the  Achaemenid  kings  of  Persia  by  themselves,  or 
by  their  subjects,  and  by  foreign  writers,  in  all  periods  of 
their  dominion  from  which  there  are  records,  and  in  all 
languages  and  countries  in  which  these  records  are  found, 
are  the  name  alone,  the  title  “king”  alone,  and  the  name  plus 
the  title  “king”  alone. 

2.  The  form  “X  king  of  Y”  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  titles  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  documents  from  all  the 
countries  and  in  all  the  languages  in  which  the  documents 
were  produced. 

3.  The  form  “X  king  of  Persia”  alone  is  used  of  the 
Persian  kings  in  documents  purporting  to  be  from  the  times 


(?),  104;  Cuneiform  Texts  of  the  British  Museum,  Bu.  88-5-12,  514; 
Zeitschrift  fucr  Assyriologie,  VI.  229 ; Rm.  I,  c.  1.  d.  1,  and  Sp.  I. 
131  and  on  coins  of  seven  kings  CCP,  p.  275). 

4.  “X  the  king  of  Y.”  The  only  example  is  in  the  Zuerich  tablet 

published  by  Oppert  in  the  Melanges  d’Archeologie,  where  the  date 
reads : Babylon  in  the  month  Kislev,  the  third  day,  in  the  fifth  year 

of  Pikharis,  king  of  Persia. 

5.  “The  great  king  X.”  On  the  coins  of  thirteen  Parthian  kings 
(see  Warwick  Wroth,  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Parthia,  Table  B., 
275)- 

6.  “King  of  kings”  alone.  On  one  coin  of  Phraatares  (id.). 

7.  “X  the  king  of  kings.”  ( Arsaciden  Inschriften  by  J.  N.  Strass- 
meier)  in  Z.  A.  III.  129-158;  Rm.  IV.  106,  Sp.  II.  567;  n.  242,  81-6-25, 
n.  3-  78-7-30,  n.  8.  78-7-30,  n.  123.  81-6-25,  n.  134.  81-6-25,  Rm.  4.  118A. 
Journal  Asiatique,  1889,  pp.  7-1 1.  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 
IV.  141 ; Reissner,  SBM.  6,  12,  (12),  24.  So  also  on  the  coins  of  ten 
kings  (Warwick  Wroth,  CCP.  275). 

8.  “The  great  king  of  kings,  X.”  In  a Greek  inscription  in  Ditten- 
berger’s  Orientis  Graeci  Inscriptiones,  I.  641 ; and  on  one  coin  of 
Mithradates  II  and  on  two  of  Mithradates  III. 

9.  “Gotarges,  king  of  the  Arean  kings.”  Gardner,  Parthian  Coinage, 
p.  49,  No.  25.  With  this  may  be  compared  “Gotarges,  satrap  of 
satraps,”  Dittenberger,  OGI.  I.  642. 

10.  “King  god  Arsaces,”  CCP.  275. 

11.  “Arsaces  Autokratorus.”  id. 

12.  “The  heavenly  goddess  Musa  the  queen,”  id. 
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preceding  Alexander.43  (i)  Outside  the  Scriptures,  of 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius  I,  Xerxes  I,  and  Darius  II;  (2) 
inside  the  Scriptures,  of  Cyrus,  Darius  I,  Artaxerxes  I,  and 
Darius  II. 

4.  The  form  “X  king  of  Babylon”  is  used  only  on  about 
three  per  cent  of  the  Babylonian  contract  tablets,  ten  from 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  thirty  from  that  of  Cambyses,  and  in 
about  fifteen  from  that  of  Darius  I.  Elsewhere,  it  is  found 
alone  only  in  Nehemiah  xiii.  6 and  in  the  Aramaic  of 
Ezra  v.  13. 

5.  The  form  “X  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt”  is 
used  in  the  hieroglyphic  documents  as  the  common  title  of 
Cambyses,  Darius  I and  Darius  II.  In  the  Aramaic  in- 
scription from  Memphis,  Xerxes  is  called  “king  of 
M*****,”  the  M being  probably  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Aramaic  word  for  Egypt. 

6.  The  form  “X  king  of  lands”  alone  is  found  only  on  the 
Babylonian  contract  tablets,  where,  after  the  eighth  year  of 
Xerxes,  it  is  the  only  title  used. 

7.  The  form  “X  king  of  kings”  is  found  only  in  Ezra 
vii.  12.  With  the  addition  of  the  adjective  “great,”  it  is 
used  in  the  address  of  one  letter  to  Artaxerxes  and  in  the 
subscription  to  two  others  from  him. 

8.  The  title  “great  king”  appears  three  times  in  Herod- 
otus, five  times  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  once  in  Aeschylus, 
and  once  in  a letter  of  Themistocles  to  Aristides.  “X  the 
great  king”  occurs  on  several  vases,  in  the  Babylonian  re- 
cension of  the  seal  inscription  of  Darius,  and  in  the  Per- 
sepolis  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  b,  c,  and  d.  “X  Pharaoh 

43  Thus  it  is  used  (1)  of  Cyrus  by  Nabonidus  in  the  Cylinder  In- 
scription, B.  14,  and  by  Thucydides  in  I,  17,  and  in  the  books  of 
Daniel,  Chronicles  and  Ezra ; (2)  of  Cambyses,  in  the  address  to  the 
Ethiopians  of  the  embassy  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  recorded  in  Herodotus 
III.  21 ; (3)  of  Darius  I,  in  the  Susian  recension  of  the  smaller 
Behistun  Inscription;  and  in  Ezra  iv.  5;  (4)  of  Xerxes,  in  the  date  of 
a Babylonian  contract  tablet;  (5)  of  Artaxerxes  I,  in  Ezra  iv.  7 and 
vii.  1 ; and  (6)  of  Darius  II,  in  Xenophon’s  Hcllemca,  I.  1,  and  in 
Ezra  iv.  24.  (?). 
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the  Great”  occurs  on  four  vases  of  Xerxes  and  twice  of 
Artaxerxes. 

9.  The  form  “X  son  of  Z”  is  found  in  the  Behistun  In- 
scription, sections  io,  n,  13,  40,  and  52;  in  the  smaller 
inscription  from  Behistun,  section  4b;  in  the  fragments  of 
Ctesias  twice,  and  in  Herodotus  more  than  forty-five  times. 
Compare  “Darius  son  of  Xerxes”  (=Ahasuerus),  Daniel 
ix.  1. 

10.  The  form  of  “X  the  Persian”  is  found  in  Herodotus 
no,  158;  and  in  Daniel  vi.  1,  29,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared “Smerdis  the  Magian,”  in  the  Behistun  Inscription, 
sections  n-15  passim,  and  Ctesias  Fragments  49,  (Mueller) 
and  “Ochus  the  Darian,”  (id.  48). 

11.  All  of  the  above  forms  are  used  in  one  or  more  com- 
binations. 

12.  The  titles  “mighty  king,”  “king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,”  and  “king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,”  are 
never  employed  except  in  combinations.  The  title  “mighty 
king”  is  used  only  on  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  Persia 
and  of  Babylon.  (The  only  one  from  Babylon  is  the  proc- 
lamation of  Cyrus.)  The  other  two  are  found  only  in 
the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  to  the  men  of  Babylon. 

13.  The  only  simple  forms  occurring  in  dates  are  “X,” 
the  king,  “X  the  king,”  and  “X  the  king  of  Y.”  All  of  these 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  none  but  these. 

14.  The  only  simple  forms  found  outside  the  Scriptures 
in  decrees,  commands,  grants  etc.  are  “the  king,”  “X  the 
king,”  and  “X  the  king  of  Y.”  These  are  all  found  in  the 
Scriptures  and  are  the  only  ones  found  there. 

15.  The  forms  found  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  addresses 
and  subscriptions  of  letters  to  or  from  the  kings  of  Persia 
are  “X  the  king”  and  “X  the  king  of  kings.”  Both  of  these 
forms  are  found,  either  alone,  or  in  combination,  in  all  of 
the  letters  of  a like  character  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us. 

16.  In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  presence  of  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  in  a document 
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purporting  to  have  been  written  in  the  Achaemenid  period 
does  not  impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  document;  and  con- 
sequently, the  genuineness  of  Daniel,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles,  in  so  far  as  their  genuineness  has  been  denied 
or  suspected  on  the  ground  of  the  presence  in  them  of  the 
title  “king  of  Persia,”  stands  assured. 

17.  As  far  as  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  is  concerned  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  Chronicles  may  have 
been  written  before  400  B.  C. ; and  consequently  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon  may  have  been  completed  be- 
fore that  time. 

Princeton  Robert  Dick  Wilson. 

The  following  collection  of  titles  is  reprinted  with  alterations  and 
additions  from  a contribution  to  the  Festschrift  Eduard  Sachau,  Ber- 
lin 1915.  It  contains  a thesaurus,  or  concordance,  of  the  names,  titles, 
and  appellations  of  the  Persian  Achaemenid  kings,  especially  as  found 
in  contemporary  documents.  Titles  have  been  collected,  also,  from  the 
most  important  of  the  post-Persian  Greek  writers  and  from  the  Baby- 
lonian records  from  the  period  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  The 
arrangement  is  made  alphabetically  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  language  of  the  documents  in  which  the  names  and  titles 
occur.  It  is  hoped  that  this  collection  will  be  of  value  in  determining 
the  dates  of  the  books  of  Daniel,  Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah;  or, 
at  least,  that  it  will  remove  the  discussion  of  them  from  the  region  of 
subjective  speculation  into  the  sphere  of  objective  evidence.  It  should 
help,  also,  in  determining  probable  dates  of  other  documents,  and  par- 
ticularly, in  showing  the  relation  in  which  the  Persian  kings  stood  to 
their  subjects  in  different  parts  of  their  empire,  and  at  different  stages 
of  that  empire’s  existence. 

I.  TITLES  OF  THE  PERSIAN'  KINGS  IN  ARAMAIC 

A.  Documents  from  Egypt. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  Sac.  Pap.  58.  3.  7. 

(2) .  Cambyses.  Sac.  Pap.  1.  13;  3.  V.  2. 

(3) .  Darius  (the  First).  Sac.  Pap.  56.  R.  4.  4. 

(4) .  Xerxes.  Sac.  Pap.  57.  20.  1.  (?) 

2.  ,King‘  alone. 

(1) .  In  such  phrases  as:  ,In  the  nth  year  of  Darius,  the  king, 

when  Arsham  had  gone  to  „the  king“.‘  So,  Sac.  Pap.  1.  5; 

3.  4;  6.  3;  Euting  A.  3 (RES.  361). 

(2) .  In  the  general  adjuration  phrase  ,thou  o king,  who  shalt  be 

after  me‘.  So,  in  version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  55; 

Sac.  Pap.  62.  1. 
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(3).  Where  it  is  equivalent  to  the  adjective  , royal1.  So,  .house 
of  the  king1,  Sac.  Pap.  15.  14,  16;  .judges  of  the  king',  id. 
30.  3 ; .stones  of  the  king',  Sayce-Cowley  : A.  7,  B.  14,  D.  14, 
21,  F.  10,  G.  5,  7,  9,  10,  15,  35,  36,  H.  16,  J.  16;  .weight  of  the 
king'  id.  K.  11 ; .granaries  of  the  king',  Sac.  Pap.  p.  26, 
Euting:  RES.  361. 

3.  Name  followed  by  the  title  .the  king'. 

(1) .  Darius  the  king.  In  date,  Sac.  Pap.  30.  1.  In  edict:  .Thus 

saith  Darius  the  king'.  Sac.  Pap.  54.  II.  5 ; 57.  3.  5. 

(2) .  Xerxes  the  king.  In  dates,  Sac.  Pap.  25.  1 ; S.  C.  A.  1. 

Probably,  also  in  Sac.  Pap.  57.  29.  3.  and  61.  2.  1. 

(3) .  Artaxerxes  the  king.  In  dates,  S.  C.  B.  2,  C.  1,  D.  1,  E.  1, 

F.  1,  G.  1 (?).  Also,  Cairo  Museum  stele,  1.  4.  (See  S.  C. 

P-  32). 

(4) .  Darius  the  king. 

a.  In  dates.  Sac.  Pap.  1.  4,  19,  21,  30;  2.  4.  19;  3.  V.  7;  15.  1, 
5;  S.  C.  H.  1,  J.  1,  K.  1 ; Euting:  RES.  361,  A.  2. 

b.  In  the  phrase;  ,God  set  thee  in  favor  (mercy)  before 
Darius  the  king'.  Sac.  Pap.  1.  2. 

4.  Name  followed  by  the  title  .king  of  Egypt'. 

In  CIS.  Ill,  122,  there  is  an  inscription  reading  tJHR'&yn 
. . D'T  KdSd  . Renan  supposed  the  last  m to  be  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  for  .kings'.  But,  since  .king  of  kings'  was  not  a 
common  title  of  Egyptian  kings,  nor  a usual  one  of  Persian 
kings ; and  since  it  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the  numerous  docu- 
ments from  Egypt  containing  titles  of  the  Persian  kings  of  that 
country,  except  on  the  quadrilingual  inscriptions  of  Suez : it 
seems  to  me  better  to  read  the  word  as  J’lyo.  As  can  be  seen 
below,  this  was  the  common  title  of  the  Persian  kings  of  Egypt 
in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

B.  Documents  from  Babylon. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Darius.  In  date.  B.  E.  X.  78.;  Delaporte:  Epig.  Aram.  79. 

2.  Name  plus  title  “king”. 

(2) .  Darius  the  king.  In  date.  Delaporte:  Epig.  Aram.  104* 

AI.  22. 

Note.  Both  refer  to  Darius  the  Second. 

C.  Documents  from  Asia  Minor. 

Name  plus  title  ,king‘.  Only  on  stone  from  Sardes  in  Princeton 
University  Library  dated  from  ,the  tenth  year  of  Artaxerxes  the 
king'. 

D.  Documents  of  the  O.  T.  Scriptures  purporting  to  be  from  the 
Persian  period. 

1.  Daniel.  In  chapter  VI.  29,  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus  the  Persian  is 
mentioned.  This  is  the  only  reference  to  a Persian  king  in  the 
Aramaic  portion  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  VI.  1,  however, 
Darxies  the  Median  is  mentioned. 

2.  Ezra. 
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(1) .  The  Name  alone. 

a.  Cyrus.  VI.  14. 

b.  Darius.  V.  5;  VI.  12,  14. 

c.  Xerxes.  IV.  6. 

d.  Artaxerxes.  IV.  7. 

(2) .  The  title  ,king‘  alone. 

a.  Of  Darius.  V.  8,  17. 

b.  Of  Artaxerxes.  IV.  12,  13,  I4bls,  16,  17;  VII.  14,  15,  20, 
21,  23,  26. 

c.  In  certain  phrases,  such  as  .house  of  the  king',  VI.  4; 
.treasuries  of  the  king',  VI.  8,  V.  17;  .life  of  the  king', 
VI.  10;  .will  of  the  king',  V.  17. 

(3) .  Name  followed  by  the  title  ,king‘. 

a.  Cyrus  the  king.  V.  13,  14,  17;  VI.  3Ms. 

b.  Darius  the  king.  V.  6,  7;  VI.  1,  13,  15. 

c.  Artaxerxes  the  king.  IV.  8,  11,  23;  VII.  7,  21;  VIII.  1. 

(4) .  Name  followed  by  the  title  .king  of  Persia'. 

a.  Artaxerxes  (I),  king  of  Persia.  IV.  7;  VI.  14  (?). 

b.  Darius  (II),  king  of  Persia.  IV.  24. 

(5) .  Name  followed  by  the  title  .king  of  Babylon'. 

The  only  place  where  this  title  occurs  is  in  V.  13. 

In  contrast  with  the  phrase  of  the  preceding  verse  ( 1)Sd 
*733  ),  the  title  of  the  13th  verse  should  be  rendered:  The 
year  one  of  Cyrus  the  king,  that  is,  of  Babylon.  The  author 
clearly  means  to  make  a distinction  between  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus  as  king  of  Babylon  and  his  first  year  as  king  of 
Persia. 

(6) .  Name  followed  by  the  title  .king  of  kings'. 

So,  .Artaxerxes,  king  of  kings'  in  the  address  of  a 
letter,  VII.  12. 

II.  TITLES  OF  THE  PERSIAN  KINGS  IN  BABYLONIAN 

A.  Short  Titles. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  Nab.-Cyr.  Chron.  B.  2,  3;  Rev.  A.  12,  15,  18,  19;  Beh. 

11,  13,  40,  52.  (Weiss.  IA.)  ; Strass.,  tablets  35,  68  (?), 
75  (?)■ 

(2) .  Cambyses.  Beh.  10,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19;  Strass.,  Nos.  27, 

29.  79.  435!  VSD.  III.  85. 

(3) .  Smerdis.  Beh.  21. 

(4) .  Darius.  Persep.  g;  NRal;  Susa  e;  Elwend;  Art.  11  Susa  a; 

Hamadan;  Strass.,  Nos.  7,  62,  88,  100  (?),  128,  187  (?), 
190,  2iibls,  234,  320,  324,  412  (?),  451;  VSD.  IV.  129,  148 
(?);  VI.  142. 

(5) .  Xerxes.  VSD.  IV.  192,  VI.  180,  301  (?);  Persep.  a,  c,  d; 

Elwend;  Wan;  Art.  II,  Susa  a;  Hamadan. 

Note.  Akshimaksu  VSD.  IV.  177  (?). 

(6) .  Artaxerxes  (I).  Art.  II.  Susa  a;  Hamadan. 

(7) .  Darius  (II).  Art.  II.  Susa  a,  Hamadan;  BE.  VIII.  222; 

and  VSD.  IV.  129,  148  (?). 
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2.  The  title  ,king‘  alone.  This  title  is  used  alone  in  such  phrases  as 
,son  of  the  king',  .storehouse  of  the  king',  etc.  E.  g.,  Nab-Cyr. 
Chron.  Rev.  27  Strass.  Cyr.  Nos.  21,  47,  74,  78,  88,  199,  367; 
Cam.  121,  266,  274,  288,  324,  359,  385;  Dar.  88,  92,  106,  253,  285. 

3.  Name  followed  by  the  title  ,king‘. 

(1) .  Cyrus  the  king.  Cyl.  27,  35. 

(2) .  Cambyses  the  king.  Strass.  384. 

(3) .  Darius  the  king.  Strass.  97,  274,  309,  339  (?),  350b“,  369, 

384,  420,  429,  438,  451,  509,  516,  523,  542;  BE.  VIII.  102  (?)  ; 
VSD.  IV.  177,  VI.  126,  132,  146,  151,  166  (?)  ; Seal  ins.;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  most  the  subsections  of  the  Babylonian 
recensions  of  Darius’  trilingual  inscriptions. 

(4) .  Xerxes  the  king.  Persep.  aMs;  Wan;  Susa  a;  Hamadan. 

(5) .  Artaxerxes  (I)  the  king.  In  tablets  published  by  Barton 

in  AJSLL.  Jan.  1900,  No.  31;  and  in  Susa  a.  Hamadan; 
and  in  Vases  b and  c;  VSD.  III.  187;  V.  119;  VI.  184  (?). 

(6) .  Darius  (II)  the  king.  Susa  a,  b,  d (?),  e (?),  Hamadan. 

BE.  VIII.  38,  59,  87,  139,  140,  166. 

(7) .  Artaxerxes  (II)  the  king.  BE  VIII.  38,  59,  87,  139,  140, 

166,  Susa  d. 

4.  Name  followed  by  the  title  , great  king'  alone. 

(1) .  Darius  the  great  king  ( sharru  rabu).  Only  on  Babylonian 

recension  of  the  Seal  Inscription.  The  Persian  and  Susian 
both  omit  , great'. 

(2) .  Xerxes  the  great  king.  Persep.  c § 3;  d § 3;  Vase  Insc. 

(3) .  Artaxerxes  (I)  the  great  king.  Vase  Insc.  a. 

Note.  The  title  ,the  great  king'  is  never  found  alone  as  an  appel- 
lation of  the  Persian  kings,  except  in  the  Greek  writers.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  combination  with  other  titles  and  the  name,  in  most  of  the 
royal  inscriptions  in  Persian,  Susian,  and  Babylonian;  and  an  equiva- 
lent phrase,  occasionally  in  Egyptian.  In  Babylonian,  it  is  used : 

(1) .  Of  Cyrus.  Cyl.  20. 

(2) .  Of  Darius.  Beh.  1;  Sm.  Beh.  1;  Persep.  a;  NRA.  2;  Elwend 

2;  Weight  insc.  a and  b. 

(3) .  Of  Xerxes.  Persep.  a,  c,  d,  e;  Elwend;  Wan. 

(4) .  Of  Artaxerxes  (I).  Persep. 

(5) .  Of  Artaxerxes  (II).  Susa  a,  d,  e;  Hamadan. 

5.  Name  followed  by  the  name  of  father  alone. 

(1) .  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus.  Nab. -Cyr.  Chron.  Rev.  24  (Comp. 

27)  ; Beh.  10. 

(2) .  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  Beh.  § § 11,  13,  40,  52.  Sm.  Beh.  § 4 b. 

Note.  Of  course,  the  phrase  ,son  of'  ( apil ) is  used  in  genealogies. 
So  in  the  Cyrus  Cylinder  of  the  father  of  Cyrus;  in  the  Behistun,  of 
the  father  of  Darius,  etc.  For  its  use  in  combination  of  titles,  see  in 
the  Combination  of  Titles  below. 

6.  Name  followed  by  the  title  ,king‘,  followed  by  the  name  of  coun- 
try, or  city,  of  Anshan. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  king  of  Anshan  (without  determ.).  Nab. -Cyr. 

Chron.  B.  I. 

(2) .  Cyrus,  king  of  the  city  of. Anshan.  Cyl  12. 

(3) .  Cyrus,  king  of  nations  ( kissat ),  the  great  king,  the  mighty 
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king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  king  of  Shumer  and  Accad, 
the  king  of  the  four  world  regions,  son  of  Cambyses,  the 
great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  grandson  of  Cyrus 
the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  great-grandson 
of  Sispis,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan.  Cyl. 
20,  21. 

7.  Name  plus  title  ,ktng  of  Persia'  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  Cyl.  B.  15. 

(2) .  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.  In  a tablet  published  by  Oppert 

in  Melanges  d’arch.  egypt.  et  ass.  1.  23,  1873. 

Note.  For  combinations  including  this  title,  see  below. 

8.  Name  plus  title  ,king  of  Babylon'  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  king  of  Babylon,  Strass.  18,  34,  53,  62,  168,  290,  299, 

330,  335,  and  101. 

(2) .  Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon.  Strass.  28,  39,  40,  45,  48,  50, 

51,  57,  58,  60,  63  (?),  73,  82,  85,  86,  88,  89,  97,  102,  197,  288, 
404  (?),  419,  420,  422,  423  (?),  434;  VSD.  III.  70,  81; 
IV.  79.  Clay  : Morgan  Coll.  I.  64. 

(3) .  Darius,  king  of  Babylon,  Strass.  3,  46,  66,  81,  94,  180, 

224  (?),  233  (?),  292  (?),  299  (?),  389,  444  (?),  514,  538. 
VSD.  III.  93,  104  (?)  ; VI  n8bls.  Clay:  Morg.  Coll.  I.  75. 

9.  Name  plus  the  title  .king  of  lands'. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  king  of  lands.  Strass.  2,  3 (?),  4 — 6,  7 — 10,  12, 

15  (?),  27—29,  33  (?),  37,  52,  58,  65,  66,  77,  84,  89,  102, 
125,  150,  163,  270  (?).  VSD.  III.  108,  165,  IV.  116,  117,  153; 
VI.  96.  BE.  VIII.  57,  58,  61,  62,  67,  75- 

(2) .  Cambyses,  king  of  lands.  Strass.  4,  18,  22,  30,  103,  1.18  (?), 

148  (?),  149,  153,  165,  195,  212  (?),  234,  259,  329,  350  ((?), 
355,  357,  380,  388,  390,  391,  410,  431,  438.  Barton:  AJSLL. 
No.  1.  VSD.  III.  75!  IV.  75-  Clay:  Morg.  Coll.  I.  67  (?). 

(3) .  Smerdis,  king  of  lands,  ZA.  IV.  148.  3,  4. 

(4) .  Darius,  king  of  lands.  Strass.  2,  8,  52,  59,  78,  83,  98, 

101  (?),  205,  240,  274,  281,  285,  346  (?),  364,  376,  386,  408, 
444  ( ?),  5io,  517,  5i8,  545,  555,  565,  567;  Barton:  AJSLL. 
21,  22,  23;  Peek  Coll.  6;  ZA.  V.  280;  VSD.  III.  108,  165; 
IV.  116,  117,  153;  VI.  145,  149,  163,  164. 

(5) .  Xerxes,  king  of  lands.  Evetts.  4;  Bu.  88 — 5 — 12,  593  (CT. 

IV.);  Br.  Mus.  Cat.  92748;  BE.  VIII.  120;  VSD.  III.  181, 
185,  186,  VI.  182,  183,  184. 

(6) .  Shamash-Erba,  king  of  lands.  VSD.  III.  178,  V.  116. 

(7) .  Artaxerxes  (I),  king  of  lands.  BE.  IX.,  in  the  dates  of 

all  the  texts  of  Artaxerxes,  126  in  number;  VSD.  III.  188, 
189,  190,  191  (?),  V.  122,  VI.  183,  185,  186.  BE.  VIII.  121 — 
126;  Clay:  Morg.  Coll.  1.  86.  Altogether  140  or  more. 

(8) .  Darius  (II),  king  of  lands.  So  in  BE.  X.  (132  tablets),  in 

UPa.  Mus.  (228  tablets)  ; in  BE.  VIII.  127  (?),  128;  VSD. 
III.  193,  194,  IV.  195,  196,  V.  122,  VI.  183,  185,  186.  Alto- 
gether 375  or  more. 

(9) .  Artaxerxes  (II),  king  of  lands.  Clay : Morg.  Coll.  I.  86. 
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10.  Name  plus  the  titles  ,king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands'. 

(1) .  Of  Cyrus.  Strass.  i,  25,  31,  45,  46,  60,  86,  87,  92  (?),  182, 

21 1,  214,  222,  224,  230,  248,  272,  274,  291,  310,  331,  355,  367; 
VSD.  III.  65,  V.  36;  BE.  VIII.  68—73,  77-  ZA.  H.  176. 

(2) .  Of  Cambyses.  Strass.  8,  13,  43,  53,  56,  64  (?),  71,  76  (?), 

99,  1 15,  1 19,  130,  135,  142,  151,  161,  162,  167,  175,  182, 

183,  186  ( ?),  207,  21 1,  219,  223,  226,  231,  253,  256,  257, 

261,  262,  277,  292,  298,  310,  314,  317,  321,  322,  328,  337, 

348,  35L  354,  373,  396,  401,  409,  416,  436.  VSD.  III.  69,  74, 
76,  79,  83,  IV.  77,  81.  BE.  VIII.  80,  83,  84,  85,  87,  89—92, 
94,  95,  97,  99.  Clay:  Morg.  Coll.  1.  65. 

(3) .  Of  Smerdis.  ZA.  IV.  152.  9.  BE.  VIII.  100.  101. 

(4) .  Of  Darius  (I).  Strass.  23,  48,  50,  68,  69,  82,  105,  no,  116, 

117,  119,  124,  126  ( ?) , 136,  147,  153,  157,  158,  164,  169,  170, 
177,  181,  192,  196,  198,  199,  210,  221,  225,  226,  228,  231, 

237,  238,  242,  243,  244,  245,  246,  247,  249,  252,  254,  259, 

266,  268,  270,  271,  272,  276,  278,  286,  287,  289,  290,  297  (?), 
300,  302,  308,  310,  315,  323,  328,  330  (?),  332— 334,  351—354, 
357,  359,  360,  365,  369,  371,  377,  378,  380,  382,  383,  386, 
393,  394,  399—407,  4i  1,  423— 425,  427,  430,  43i,  433,  436,  437, 
439,  452,  456,  458,  459,  464,  468,  469,  472— 474,  478,  484,  486, 
49L  493,  496,  498,  503,  513,  537,  541—543,  547,  55°,  559,  560, 
563,  564,  566,  569,  570,  572,  576.  CT.  IV.  Bu.  88—5—12,  557, 
637,  643,  287.  ZA.  I.  445.  II.  215,  217,  219.  IV.  147.  BE.  VIII. 
104,  in,  112,  114,  115.  Clay:  Mong.  Coll.  1.  82,  84.  And 
in  108  of  the  304  tablets  from  this  reign  published  in  VSD. 
Also,  Peek  Coll.  7.  12,  20.  That  is,  254  or  more  times, 
altogether. 

(5) .  Of  Xerxes.  Strass.  in  Acts  of  8th  Orient.  Cong.  Nos.  16,  17, 

22.  BE.  VIII.  119.  VSD.  IV.  191,  VI.  179,  182. 

11.  Name  plus  the  titles  ,king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  lands'. 

(1) .  Of  Cyrus.  In  262  out  of  368  of  Strass.  tablets,  and  in  BE. 

VIII.  63 — 66,  74.  In  VSD.  in  29  out  of  38  tablets;  in  Peek 
Coll.  16;  and  in  Clay:  Morg.  Coll.  I.  621.  Also,  ZA.  I. 
432,  II.  8,  III.  1 15,  219,  220. 

(2) .  Of  Cambyses.  In  294  out  of  438  Strass.  tablets;  in  VSD. 

in  34  out  of  63;  in  BE.  VIII.  79,  86,  88,  93,  98;  Peek  Coll. 
17;  CT.  IV.  Bu.  88 — 5 — 12,  336;  Clay:  Morg.  Coll.  61,  63, 
66,  68. 

(3) .  Of  Smerdis.  VSD.  IV.  86,  V.  57,  58,  VI.  116  (?),  117.  ZA. 

IV.  147 — 152,  Nos.  1,  4 — 8. 

(4)  Of  Darius  (I).  In  350  out  of  578  tablets  in  Strass.  In  134 
out  of  304  in  VSD.  In  Peek  Coll.  Nos.  18,  19;  In  Clay: 
Morg.  Coll.  69 — 74,  76 — 81,  83,  87;  in  BE.  VIII.  103,  105 — 
108,  no,  113,  117. 

(5) .  Of  Xerxes.  Strass.:  Acts  of  8th  Orient.  Cong.  18,  21; 

VSD.  V.  117;  Evetts,  Xerx.  I. 

12.  The  phrase  .mighty  king'  ( sharru  dannu ) occurs  only  in  the 
combinations  of  the  Brick  and  Cylinder  inscriptions  of  Cyrus, 
once  in  each. 
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13.  The  following  variations  occur,  mostly  due  to  scribal  errors. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  king  of  Babylon  and  king  of  the  lands.  Strass.  297; 

VSD.  III.  64.  Darius,  king  of  Babylon  and  king  of  the 
lands.  Strass.  362.  VSD.  IV.  94,  150  (?).  BE.  VIII.  116. 

(2) .  Cyrus,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  lands.  Strass.  118. 

(3) .  Cyrus  of  Babylon.  Strass.  90. 

(4) .  Darius,  king  of  Babylon,  of  the  lands.  Strass.  349. 

(5) .  Darius,  king  of  the  land.  Strass.  535. 

(6) .  Darius,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Babylon.  Strass.  275. 

(7) .  Cambyses,  king  of  lands  and  lands.  Clay:  Morg.  Coll.  67. 

14.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  combined. 

(1) .  Cyrus  the  king,  his  (i.  e.,  Marduk’s)  worshipper,  and  Cam- 

byses, my  son,  the  offspring  of  my  heart.  Cyl.  27.  Comp, 
i-  35,  where  the  same  combination  occurs  in  the  third  person. 

(2) .  Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon,  son  of  Cyrus,  king  of  nations 

( kissati ).  Strass.  Cam.  36,  42,  72,  and  perhaps,  98. 

(3) .  Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon,  when  Cyrus  his  father  was 

king  of  nations.  Strass.  Cam.  46,  with  which  No.  81  may 
be  compared.  VSD.  V.  108. 

15.  Probably  spurious  title. 

.Sogdianus,  the  Achaemenid,  king  (of  nations)*.  Oppert 
in  ZA.  XVI.  1— 15. 

16.  The  unusual  title  , Cyrus,  king  of  lands,  king  of  kings*  is  found 
in  BE.  VIII.  58.  23.  The  name  with  the  title  .king  of  kings* 
alone,  is  found  only  in  Ezra  VII.  12,  Josephus,  Antiq.  XI.  123 
(Niese)  ; possibly  in  the  Aramaic  inscription  from  Memphis; 
and  in  the  Greek  inscription  from  Gadatas.  Along  with  the 
name  Arsaces,  it  was  the  only  title  used  ordinarily  by  the  kings 
of  the  Parthian  dynasty.  (See  Strass.  ZA.  III.  129 — 148,  Nos. 
1,  2,  4—9  ) 

Note.  The  Greek  kings  of  Babylon  are  denoted  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  follows : 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Alexander.  Bu.  88 — 5 — 12,  619.  (C.  T.  IV.). 

(2) .  Antiochus.  Bez.  Cat.  1558;  KB.  III.  11.  I39MS,  IV.  317, 

ZA.  III.  150. 

(3) .  Demetrius.  ZA.  III.  148. 

2.  Name  plus  name  of  father.  So  a)  .Alexander,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander*. ZA.  III.  150;  KB.  IV.  313;  b ) the  son  of 

De(metrius).  ZA.  III.  149. 

3.  Name  plus  the  title  .king*. 

(1) .  Alexander  the  king.  Reissner:  Sum.  Bab.  Hymnen,  No. 

14,  Rev.  40  and  No.  17.  Rev.  11.  Clay:  Morgan  Coll.  II. 
45,  46. 

(2) .  Seleucus  the  king.  ZA.  III.  151 ; Bu.  88 — 5 — 14,  614  (C.  T. 

IV);  KB.  III.  11.  I39bls,  IV.  317,  319;  Clay:  Morgan 
Coll.  I.  88,  II.  1,  2,  13— 24.  31—33- 

(3) .  Antiochus  the  king.  ZA.  III.  151 ; KB.  IV.  317;  Reissner: 

SBH.  No.  1.  Re.  34;  Clay:  Morgan  Coll.  I.  98,  II.  10 — 12, 
25,  35,  36. 

(4) .  Demetrius  the  king.  Bez.  Cat.  662;  Reissner:  SBH.  No. 

21,  26,  54  (?)  ; Clay:  Morgan  Coll.  II.  37 — 44. 
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(5)  Arishak  (?)  the  king,  Clay:  Morgan  Coll.  II.  47- 

4.  Name  plus  the  title  .king  of  kings*.  Only  in  Bez.  Cat.  1543. 

5.  ,Antiochus,  the  Third,  the  king*  is  found  in  Reissner  : SBH. 
No.  25.  Rev.  39. 

6.  .Antiochus  king  of  the  lands*.  Bez.  Cat.  561 ; Philip,  King  of 
lands.  B.  E.  VIII.  129. 

7.  .(Seleucus),  king  of  the  land  (?)*.  ZA.  III.  140. 

8.  In  the  cylinder  of  Antiochus  Soter  are  to  be  found  the  follow- 
ing combinations : 

(1) .  Antiochus  and  Seleucus  the  king  his  son.  Coll.  II,  1,  2. 

(2) .  Good-will  to  Antiochus  the  king  of  lands;  good-will  to 

Seleucus  the  king,  his  son,  (and  to)  Stratonice,  his  wife, 
the  queen,  id.  24 — 27. 

(3) .  Antiochus,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of 

nations,  king  of  Babylon,  adorner  of  Esagila  and  Ezida, 
firstborn  ( asharidu ) son  of  Seleucus,  the  Macedonian,  king 
of  Babylon.  KB.  III.  11,  139.  Weissbach  : Inscr.  der 
Achaemeniden,  132 — 135. 

B.  Lists  of  Titles  of  the  Persian  Kings  in  the  Babylonian. 

1.  Of  Cyrus. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  the  builder  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  son  of  Cambyses, 

the  mighty  king.  Brick-Insc.  Weissbach  : Inscr.  der 

Achaemeniden,  p.  9. 

(2) .  Cyrus,  king  of  nations  (or,  of  the  all),  the  great  king,  the 

mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Shumer  and  Accad, 
king  of  the  four  regions,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  great 
king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  grandson  of  Gyrus,  the 
great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  great-grandson  of 
Teispes,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  the 
everlasting  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  Bel  and  Nebo.  Clay- 
Cylinder.  W.  A.,  p.  3. 

2.  Of  Darius. 

(1) .  The  Achaemenian,  king  among  the  totality  of  kings  (two 

naphar  sharrani),  a Persian  man,  king  of  the  land  of 
Persia.  See  fragment  of  the  Behistun  Insc.,  Babylonian 
Recension. 

(2) .  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  lands 

of  the  totality  of  all  tongues,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
Achaemenid.  Persop.  a. 

(3) .  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the 

totality  of  all  tongues,  king  of  the  great  wide  earth,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  the  Achaemenian,  a Persian  man,  son  of 
a Persian  man.  NRa.  2. 

(4) .  Same  as  last  up  to  and  including  ,the  Achaemenian*. 

Elwend. 

(5) .  Darius,  the  great  king,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenian. 

Weight  Insc.  b. 

(6) .  Darius,  the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  lands,  king  of 

the  earth  (kak-kak^ru) , son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenian. 
Weight  Insc.  b. 
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3.  Of  Xerxes. 

(1) .  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  son  of  Darius,  the 

king,  the  Achaemenian.  Persep.  e. 

(2) .  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  lands 

of  the  totality  of  tongues,  king  of  this  great  wide  earth, 
son  of  Darius  the  king,  the  Achaemenian.  Persep.  a,  d. 

(3) .  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  lands 

of  the  totality  of  all  tongues,  king  of  this  great  broad  earth, 
son  of  Darius  the  king,  the  Achaemenian.  Persep.  c. 

(4) .  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  totality 

of  lands,  king  of  this  great  wide  world  ( kak-ka-ra ),  son  of 
Darius  the  king,  the  Achaemenian.  Elwend  2. 

(5) .  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the 

lands,  the  king  of  the  totality  of  all  tongues,  the  king  of  the 
great  wide  world  (kak-ka-ri),  son  of  Darius  the  king,  the 
Achaemenian.  Wan.  2. 

(6) .  Xerxes,  king  of  Medo-Persia  ( Par-su  Ma-da-a-a) . Strass. 

8th  Orient.  Cong.  No.  19. 

(7) .  Xerxes,  king  of  the  city  of  Persia,  city  of  Media,  Babylon, 

and  the  lands.  Revillout:  PSBA.  IX.  238. 

(8) .  Xerxes,  king  of  the  city  of  Persia,  city  of  Media,  king  of 

Babylon,  king  of  lands.  Clay:  Morg.  Coll.  I.  85. 

(9) .  Xerxes,  king  of  the  land  of  Persia  and  of  the  land  of  the 

Medes,  king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands.  Evetts  2.  VSD. 
V.  1 18. 

(10).  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia  and  Media,  king  of  Babylon  and  of 
the  lands.  Evetts  3.  Oppert:  Rev.  d’Ass.  et  d’Arch.  orient. 
I.  484.  VSD.  IV.  193,  194,  VI.  181.  Oppert  : JA.  VIII. 
ser.  XVII.  544.  Strass.  8th  Orient.  Cong.  No.  20. 

4.  Of  Artaxerxes  (I). 

(Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of)  kings,  the  king  of 
the  lands  (of  the  totality  of  tongues),  king  (of  this  great  wide) 
earth,  (son  of)  Xerxes  (the  king,  son  of  Darius  the  king)  the 
Achaemenian.  Persep.  2. 

5.  Of  Artaxerxes  (II). 

(1)  king  of  kings,  the  son  of  Darius  the  king.  On  frag- 

ment of  Susa  b. 

(2) .  Artaxerxes  the  great  king king  of  the  earth,  son  of 

Darius.  On  fragment  d. 

(3)  , the  great  king,  (king)  of  kings,  son  of  Darius.  On 

fragment  of  Susa  c. 

(4) .  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of 

the  lands  which  are  over  all  the  earth  ( kar-kar ),  son  of 
Darius,  the  king,  Darius  (being  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  the 
king),  Artaxerxes  the  son  of  Xerxes,  the  king,  Xerxes  the 
son  of  Darius  the  king,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Achaemenidae.  Susa  a and  Hamadan. 
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III.  TITLES  OF  THE  PERSIAN  KINGS  IN  EGYPTIAN 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  in  the  Tel-el-Maskhuta  Insc.,  twice.  Rec.  XV.  106. 

(2) .  Cambyses.  Budge  : Hist.  of  Egypt.  VII.  42(F). 

(3) .  Darius.  B.  B.  718;  Rec.  XXIII.  76,  80,  81  (?). 

2.  Title  alone. 

(1) .  His  Majesty.  So  often  on  statue  of  Uza-hor-res-neit  and 

elsewhere. 

(2) .  King  of  Lower  Egypt.  (The  bee  in  cartouche.)  So,  on  the 

statue  of  Uza-hor-res-neit,  Brugsch  Thes.,  p.  642. 

(3) .  The  Lord  of  the  two  lands.  ZAS.  XXXVII.  73- 

(4) .  Good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands.  Budge,  VII.  85  (?). 

(5) .  The  unifier  of  the  two  lands.  Of  Cambyses,  B.  B.,  717  (?). 

3.  Name  plus  one  title. 

(1) .  Darius,  the  ever  living.  So  Birch,  TSBA.  V.  293;  Rec. 

XXI.  65. 

(2) .  Xerxes,  Pharaoh.  Burchardt  ZAS.  XLIX.  76(F). 

(3) .  Artaxerxes  Pharaoh.  On  vase  b.  ZAS.  XLIX.  77. 

4.  Name  plus  two  titles. 

(1) .  Xerxes,  Pharaoh,  the  Great.  On  four  vases.  Burchardt, 

ZAS.  XLIX.  77- 

(2) .  Artaxerxes,  Pharaoh,  the  Great.  Burchardt,  ZAS.  XLIX. 

74,  77- 

5.  One  title  followed  by  name. 

(1) .  King  Darius.  This  is  the  usual  form  in  the  dates  of  the 

Demotic  papyri.  E.  g.,  from  the  year  three  of  king  Darius, 
L.  D.  VI.  125.  III.;  from  the  year  5 of  king  Darius,  TSBA. 
VIII.  20 — 25,  date  and  phrase  occur  four  times.  (See, 
also,  Brugsch,  Gram.  Demot.,  page  200,  PI.  III.;  from  year 
9,  of  same,  TSBA.  VIII.  21,  and  Brugsch,  Gr.  Dem.  VI. 
125,  PI.  I.;  from  year  15  of  same,  Brugsch,  Gr.  Dem.,  VI. 
125,  I.;  year  24  of  same,  TSBA.  VIII.  27;  year  30  of  same, 
TSBA.  VIII.  22,  and  L.  D.  VI.  125.  II. 

(2) .  Pharaoh  Darius.  Rec.  XXL  67. 

(3) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

a.  Of  Cambyses,  B.B.  717;  Brugsch:  Thes.  639.  So,  with 
his  Prenomen  Mesut-Ra  B.  T.  637. 

b.  Of  Darius  I,  B.  T.  641 ; B.  B.  718,  four  from  Hamamat 
and  two  from  Lep.  KB.  Rec.  XXI.  67;  XXIII.  79,  so 
with  the  Prenomen,  Setetu-Ra,  B.  B.  718(F). 

c.  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Meri-Amen-Ra.  ZAS. 
XII.  77. 

(4) .  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Cambyses  etal. 

a.  Of  Cambyses.  So,  Hamamat,  B.  B.  717;  L.  D.  III.  283  m. 

b.  Of  Darius.  L.  D.  III.  283.  m;  Rec.  XXIII,  83. 

c.  Of  Xerxes.  L.  D.  III.  283.  m,  k. 

(5) .  Lord  of  every  land,  Cambyses.  B.  B.  717;  B.  T.  637. 

(6) .  Lord  of  Kem,  Xerxes  L.  D.  III.  283.  1. 
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(7) .  King  of  Lower  Egypt,  Darius.  ZAS.  XLIX.  72. 

(8) .  The  great  lord  of  all  nations,  Cambyses.  Brugsch  : Hist,  of 

Egypt,  II.  294  (?). 

6.  Two  titles  followed  by  name. 

(1) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Lord  of  the  two  lands, 

Artaxerxes.  B.  B.  720  (?). 

(2) .  a.  The  good  god,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Darius.  L.  D.  III. 

283.  a.  ZAS.  XLIX.  71,  73. 

b.  The  good  god,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Xerxes.  L.  D. 
III.  238.  o. 

(3) .  The  great  king,  lord  of  all  lands,  Cambyses.  Statue  of  Uza- 

hor-res-neit,  Petrie:  Hist,  of  Egypt,  III.  361. 

7.  One  title  preceding,  one  following  the  name. 

(x).  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Darius,  the  ever  living. 
ZAS.  XLIX.  70;  L.  D.  III.  283.  b,  d 2 King  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  Darius  possession  of  life.  Rec.  XXIII.  77, 
8s,  88. 

(2) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Cambyses,  Lord  of  all 

lands.  B.  T.  638. 

(3) .  Son  of  Ra,  Darius  the  ever  living.  Birch:  TSBA.  V.  293. 

3 and  4. 

(4) .  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Darius,  the  ever  living.  Rec.  XXL 

68. 

8.  Two  titles  preceding,  one  following  the  name. 

(1).  a.  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Lord  of  the  two  lands, 
Darius  the  ever  living.  Vase  insc.  ZAS.  XLIX.  75;  L.  D. 
III.  283,  c,  e,  f,  g;  Rec.  XXIII.  77. 

b.  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Lord  of  the  two  lands, 
Artaxerxes,  the  ever  living.  L.  D.  III.  283  q. 

c.  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  son  of  Ra,  Darius,  the 
ever  living.  Birch  in  TSBA.  V.  293. 

9.  One  title  preceding,  two  following  the  name. 

(1).  The  Lord  of  two  lands,  Darius,  the  good  god,  the  ever 
living.  L.  D.  III.  283.  h. 

10.  Two  or  more  titles  preceding,  two  or  more  following  the  name. 

(1) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Lord  of  two  lands,  Arta- 

xerxes, Pharaoh,  the  Great.  B.  B.  720  (?).  The  same  plus 
,the  ever  living',  L.  D.  III.  283.  p. 

(2) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Lord  of  the  two  lands, 

Darius,  the  ever  living,  the  Great,  the  king  of  kings,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenid,  the  great.  Stele  of  Tell- 
el-Maskhuta.  Rec.  de  Travaux.  XIII. 

(3) .  The  good  god,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Meri-Amen-en-Ra, 

Lord  of  Hebt,  the  great  god,  abundant  in  strength.  B.  B. 
721 ; ZAS.  XII.  77. 

(4) .  The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  good  god,  Lord  of 

the  two  lands,  Lord  of  wealth  (?),  son  of  Ra,  Lord  of 
crowns,  Darius,  having  life  like  Ra  the  ever  living.  ZAS. 
XIII.  53. 
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II.  Several  titles  with  name,  or  without. 

(1) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  beloved  of  Amen-Ra,  son 

of  Ra,  Darius.  B.  B.  721  a. 

(2) .  The  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  beloved  of  Amen-Hebt,  abun- 

dant in  strength.  B.  B.  721.  b. 

(3) .  The  good  god,  Lord  of  two  lands,  beloved  of  Amen-Ra, 

Lord  of  Hebt,  great  god,  abundant  in  strength.  B.  B.  721.  c. 

(4) .  Son  of  Ra,  Darius,  beloved  of  Amen-Ra,  lord  of  Hebt, 

abundant  in  strength.  B.  B.  721.  d. 

(5) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Setut-Ra,  son  of  Ra,  of 

his  body,  beloved  of  him,  Darius,  the  ever  living.  ZAS. 
XII.  75- 

(6) .  The  living  and  good  god,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Lord  of 

wealth,  son  of  Ra,  Darius,  having  life,  life  Ra  the  ever 
living.  ZAS.  XII.  UR. 

(7) .  The  good  god,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  beloved  of  Amen-Ra, 

Lord  of  Hebt,  the  great  god,  abundant  in  strength,  son  of 
Ra,  Lord  of  crowns,  Darius.  ZAS.  XII.  74. 

(8) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Mesut-Ra,  son  of  Ra, 

Cambyses.  B.  B.  717(F). 

(9) .  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Setetu-Ra,  son  of  Ra, 

Darius.  B.  B.  718. 

(10).  Great  Prince  of  Egypt,  and  Great  king  of  all  foreign  lands 
. . . ZAS.  XXXVII.  73. 

IV.  TITLES  OF  THE  PERSIAN  KINGS  IN  GREEK 

I.  In  the  Greek  Inscriptions. 

1.  The  title  ,king‘  alone.  Only  in  the  Gadatas  inscription,  in  the 
phrase  eg.  ftacn. Xews  oikoh  Bui.  Cor.  Hel.  XIII.  529.  Comp.  XIV. 
646. 

2.  Name  plus  title  ,king‘.  On  the  memorial  tablet  of  Mandrocles, 
Herodotus  IV.  88,  we  find  the  designation  , Darius  the  king*. 

3.  The  title  .king  of  kings*  plus  .Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes*  is 
found  on  the  inscription  of  Gadatas. 

4.  On  the  Tearus  stele  was  the  combination  .Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes, king  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the  whole  continent*. 
Herod.  IV,  91. 

II.  In  the  Greek  Classical  Authors. 

A.  Ctesias. 

1.  Name  alone.  E.  g.,  on  page  46  of  Muller’s  Fragments,  Cyrus, 
occurs  14  times ; on  page  48,  Cambyses  10  times ; on  page  49, 
Darius  11  times;  on  page  57,  Artaxerxes  11  times. 

2.  Title  .king*  alone.  E.  g.  18  times  on  pages  55 — 58  of  Muller’s 
Fragments, 

3.  The  name  plus  the  title  .king*.  E.  g.,  Artaxerxes  the  king, 
Muller  42. 

4.  The  title  .king*  plus  the  name  E.  g.,  .king  Artaxerxes*.  Mul- 
ler 63. 

5.  Name  plus  the  designation  ,the  son*.  So  of  Xerxes  I,  Muller 
20;  and  of  Xerxes  II,  Muller  44. 
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6.  Smerdis  is  called  simply  ,the  Magian‘.  Muller  49. 

7.  Ochus  is  called  ,Ochus  the  Darian*.  Muller  48. 

B.  Herodotus. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus  1 18  times  in  § § 71 — 214  of  Book  I alone. 

(2) .  Cambyses.  85  times  in  § § 1 — 75  of  Book  III. 

(3) .  Darius  29  times  in  Book  V;  20  times  in  Book  VI. 

(4) .  Xerxes.  Scores  of  times  in  Books  VII — IX. 

2.  Title  ,king‘  alone  E.  g. 

(1) .  Of  Cambyses,  Book  III.  34,  96,  97,  98,  H7<iuat-,  n8bis,  H9ter, 

120,  130,  ^quat^  !37)  I4oquat.;  146:  and  in  the  vocative,  III, 
1,  36,  1 19,  134,  149,  I52bis;  that  is,  32  times  altogether  in 
Book  III. 

(2) .  Of  Darius,  Book  V.  I,  20,  24,  3iter,  35)  49>  50,  51,  54,  98,  103, 

104,  106,  108;  and  in  the  vocative,  V.  23,  io6bis;  that  is, 
19  times  in  Book  V. 

3.  Name  followed  by  the  title  ,king‘. 

(1) .  Of  Darius,  Book  IV.  88;  V.  30;  VII.  224. 

(2) .  Of  Xerxes.  IV.  43. 

4.  Title  ,king‘  followed  by  name  of  king. 

(1) .  Of  Cambyses.  III.  63,  V.  25,  122. 

(2) .  Of  Smerdis.  III.  62. 

(3) .  Of  Darius.  III.  119,  I28bis,  137,  138,  139,  IV.  87,  88,  204,  V. 

17,  i8bis,  24,  73,  105,  124,  VI.  2,  3,  20,  24,  30,  40,  43,  70,  H9b‘s, 

VII.  194,  224. 

(4) .  Of  Xerxes.  IV.  43,  VII.  35,  107,  115,  117,  120,  150,  201,  238, 

VIII.  24,  35- 

(5) .  Of  Artaxerxes.  VII.  151. 

5.  Name  of  father  preceded  by  word  ,son‘. 

(1) .  Son  of  Cambyses.  I.  124. 

(2) .  Son  of  Cyrus.  III.  14,  34,  66. 

(3) .  Son  of  Hystaspes.  III.  71. 

(4) .  Son  of  Darius.  VII.  14. 

6.  Name  of  king  followed  by  phrase  ,son  of‘,  followed  by  name  of 
father. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses.  I.  46,  73,  207,  III.  69,  VII.  51. 

(2) .  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  III.  ibis,  44,  61,  66,  139,  IV.  165. 

(3) .  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  III.  44,  6ibis,  63ter,  64 — 69,  71, 

74ter,  75,  88. 

(4)  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  I.  183,  III.  70,  88bls,  140,  IV. 
91,  VI.  98,  VII.  1,  and  al.  mul. 

(5) .  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius.  I.  183,  VI.  98,  VII.  186. 

(6) .  Artaxerxes(  the  son  of  Xerxes.  VI.  98,  VII.  97,  106,  151. 

7.  The  king  is  addressed,  or  spoken  of,  as,  the  Persian*  simply. 

(1) .  Darius.  IV.  n8ter,  i20bis,  VI.  49,  94. 

(2) .  Xerxes.  VII.  12,  22,  32,  I48b>s,  157,  163,  166,  i68bis,  172,  177, 

207,  VIII.  108,  1 16,  141,  IX.  1,  9,  25  et  al. 

8.  Name  followed  by  title  .Persian*.  So,  .Darius  the  Persian*.  II. 
no,  158. 
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9.  The  phrases  ,king  of  Persia'  or  .king  of  the  Persians'  are  used 
alone.  III.  2ibis,  31,  102,  V.  36,  VII.  106. 

10.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  king  of  the  Persians.  So, 
Cambyses,  king  of  the  Persians.  III.  21. 

11.  The  king  of  Persia  is  called  simply  .the  Mede'.  VII.  172,  VIII. 
3L  34,  73,  144  et  al. 

12.  The  king  of  Persia  is  called  .king  of  the  Medes'. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  I.  206. 

(2) .  Xerxes.  VII.  136,  VIII.  5,  114,  IX.  7- 

13.  The  king  of  Persia  is  called  simply  .the  great  king',  I.  188,  192, 
V.  49- 

14.  The  king  is  addressed  simply  as  .lord',  .despot',  or  ,sir‘.  III.  34, 
35,  62,  V.  105,  VII.  147. 

15.  In  Book  VII.  11,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  given  his  genealogy  as 
.Sprung  from  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  son  of  Arsames,  son  of 
Ariaramnes,  son  of  Teispes,  son  of  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  son 
of  Achaemenes'. 

C.  Thucydides. 

1.  Name  alone,  E.  g.,  Cyrus,  I.  13;  Cambyses,  I.  13,  14;  Darius,  I. 
14,  16;  Xerxes,  I.  14;  Darius  (II),  VIII.  58. 

2.  Title  .king'  alone.  E.  g.,  I.  18,  89,  93,  95,  109,  i28<tuat-;  VIII. 
18  nine  times. 

3.  Name  plus  title  ,king‘.  E.  g.,  Darius  the  king.  VIII.  37. 

4.  The  title  followed  by  the  name.  Of  Darius  (I),  IV.  102,  VI. 
59*>is;  of  Xerxes,  I.  129;  of  Artaxerxes,  I.  104;  of  Darius  (II), 
VIII.  37bis. 

5.  The  king  of  Persia  is  called  ,the  Mede'  simply.  I.  69,  74. 

6.  The  title  plus  the  name  are  followed  by  the  phrase  ,son  of'  and 
the  name  of  the  father.  So,  .king  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of 
Xerxes'.  I.  137,  IV.  50,  .king  Darius,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes'. 
VIII.  5- 

7.  We  find  the  following  combinations: 

(1) .  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  kingdom.  I.  16. 

(2) .  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of  the  Persians,  and  Cambyses  his  son. 

I.  13- 

(3) .  Darius  who  after  Cambyses  was  king  of  the  Persians.  I.  14. 

D.  Xenophon. 

I.  In  the  Cyropaedia. 

1.  Name  alone.  E.  g.,  , Cyrus'.  Book  I.  ibis,  2ter,  3 (twenty-four 
times),  etc. 

2.  Title  .king'  alone.  E.  g.,  of  Cyrus.  VI.  1,  2,  VII  1,  VIII  1,  3,  5, 
6 (five  times),  8 (four  times)  et  al. 

3.  The  name  plus  the  title  ,king‘.  E.  g.,  .Artaxerxes  the  king'. 
VIII.  8. 

4.  The  phrase  .sovereign  lord'  is  used  of  Cyrus.  IV.  6. 

5.  Name  of  father  is  followed  by  name  of  son.  E.  g.,  .Cambyses 
the  father  of  Cyrus'.  I.  4. 

6.  In  I.  1,  Cyrus  is  designated  as  .the  Persian'. 
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7.  The  phrase  .king  of  the  Persians1  occurs  in  VII.  1 and  VIII. 

2bis. 

8.  The  name  plus  the  title  .king  of  the  Persians'  occurs  in  I.  2,  5 (?). 

II.  In  the  Anabasis. 

1.  Name  alone.  Darius,  I.  ibis,  7;  Xerxes,  12;  Artaxerxes.  I.  1, 
four  times,  II.  1,  4. 

2.  The  title  ,king‘  alone.  I.  1,  seven  times ; and  frequently,  es- 
pecially in  Book  I. 

3.  The  phrase  ,the  reigning  Artaxerxes'  occurs  in  I.  1. 

4.  The  phrase  ,the  great  king'  is  occasionally  used.  I.  2,  4,  7bis,  II.  3. 

5.  The  phrase  ,the  king  of  the  Persians'  is  employed  twice  in  III.  4. 

III.  In  the  Hellenica. 

1.  Name  alone.  E.  g.,  Darius,  II.  iter.  This  is  the  common  usage. 

2.  Title  .king'  alone.  II.  1,  III.  1,  and  often  elsewhere. 

3.  The  name  followed  by  the  title  ,king‘.  E.  g.,  .Artaxerxes  the  king' 

V.  1. 

4.  The  appellation  ,the  Persian'  is  used  alone.  V.  2. 

5.  The  title  .king  of  Persia',  or  .king  of  the  Persians'  alone  is  used 

VI.  3bis.  5°,  VII.  1 ,bis. 

6.  The  name  plus  the  title  .king  of  the  Persians'  is  used  of  Darius 
in  I.  2. 

7.  The  designation  .Artaxerxes  who  was  the  father  of  Darius' 
occurs  in  II.  1. 

IV.  In  other  works. 

1.  King  alone.  Oec.  IV.  6. 

2.  .The  king  of  Persia'  simply.  Oec.  IV.  4 ; Ag.  I.  6. 

E.  Themistocles. 

In  his  letter  to  Temenidas,  Themistocles  speaks  of  .Darius  the 
father  of  Xerxes'.  See  Epistolographi  Graeci,  R.  Herscher,  p.  762. 

F.  Aeschylus.  Persae. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  Lines  764,  769. 

(2) .  Smerdis  (Mardos).  770. 

(3) .  Darius.  158,  162,  168,  200,  223,  246,  576,  623,  653,  663,  668,  709. 

(4) .  Xerxes.  158,  201,  301,  343,  358,  467,  552,  553,  554,  714,  73°, 

750,  778,  828,  907. 

2.  The  title  .king'  alone. 

(1) .  Basileus.  58,  153,  236,  902. 

(2) .  Despotes.  84,  665. 

(3) .  Anax.  6,  566. 

(4) .  Balen.  653. 

3.  Title  .king'  with  limiting  adjective. 

(1) .  Great  king.  24. 

(2) .  Godlike  king.  635,  652. 

(3) .  Ancient  lord.  653. 

(4) .  Sovereign  lord  665. 

4.  Name  with  limiting  adjective. 

Divine  (Daimon)  Darius.  623. 
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5.  Name  with  title. 

(1) .  Anax  Darius.  783. 

(2) .  Xerxes  basileus.  5,  146. 

6.  Other  phrases. 

(x).  King  of  the  land.  913. 

(2) .  Queen  of  this  land.  175. 

(3) .  Venerable  majesty  of  Persia.  625. 

(4) .  Lord  of  many-peopled  Asia.  74. 

(5) .  The  god  of  the  Persians.  159,  645,  707. 

(6) .  The  Illustrious  divinity,  god  of  the  Persians,  born  in  Susa. 

645- 

G.  Polybius. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Darius  (I).  IV.  43,  V.  43- 

(2) .  Xerxes.  XXXVIII.  4- 

(3) .  Darius  (III).  XII.  17 — 19,  22  (eight  times  in  all,  six  of  them 

in  citations  from  Callisthenes).  XXVIII.  3. 

2.  Title  king  alone.  Of  Artaxerxes  II,  Book  XII.  25  f. 

3.  The  title  ,king  of  the  Persians'  ist  used  of  Artaxerxes  II  in 

Book  I.  6. 

4.  The  false  Smerdis  is  called  simply  ,the  Magus'.  V.  43. 

H.  Strabo. 

1.  Name  alone.  This  is  the  common  usage.  See  Meineke’s  edition 
of  the  Geographica. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  507,  512,  517,  627,  687,  736,  252. 

(2) .  Cambyses.  473,  736,  790,  805,  816,  820. 

(3) .  Darius.  98,  100,  301,  303,  305,  635,  735. 

(4) .  Xerxes.  10,  61,  591,  634,  636. 

(5) .  Artaxerxes.  49,  656. 

(6) .  Darius  (III).  79,  676bis,  697,  766  (?). 

2.  Title  .king'  alone. 

(1) .  Of  the  king  of  Parthia.  524. 

(2) .  Of  the  king  of  Syria.  531. 

3.  The  following  descriptive  phrases  occur. 

(1) .  Cyrus  and  the  Persians.  524. 

(2) .  Darius  the  First.  804. 

(3) .  Darius  Hystaspes.  638,  736,  738. 

(4) .  Darius  the  father  of  Xerxes.  591. 

(5) .  Darius  who  was  against  Alexander.  644. 

(6) .  The  kings  ,of  the  Persians  from  Cyrus  to  Xerxes'.  61. 

I.  Diodorus  Siculus. 

1.  Name  alone.  This  is  the  common  usage. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  II.  4bis,  32*er  33  six  times,  IX.  21,  24,  3ibis,  33ter, 

34,  35bis,  36. 

(2) .  Cambyses.  X.  I4bis. 

(3) .  Darius.  II.  5 five  times,  3ibis,  X.  I9b>s,  XI.  2,  57,  74. 

(4)  . Xerxes.  II.  5 five  times,  32,  XI.  1 four  times,  2b>s,  3ter  jter  6^ 

7,  and  often. 

(5) .  Artaxerxes.  XI.  69  four  times,  71,  74,  XII.  6,  XIV.  19,  20ter, 

22,  27,  81,  99,  no,  XV.  10,  90bis,  91,  92ter,  93. 

(6) .  Sogdianus.  XII.  71. 

2.  The  title  .king'  alone,  ordinarily  with  the  article.  XI.  6,  12,  19,  56, 
XIV.  20,  23,  four  times,  24^^  25,  26bis,  27,  35b!s,  81,  nobis,  XV.  4, 
10  eight  times,  nterf  18,  29bis,  41,  9i*er. 
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3.  The  title  ,king‘  followed  by  the  name. 

(1) .  King  Xerxes.  XI.  5,  69. 

(2) .  King  Artaxerxes.  XIV,  22,  25,  XV.  91. 

4.  Name  followed  by  the  title  ,king‘. 

(1) .  Darius  the  king.  XI.  9,  XIII.  104. 

(2) .  Xerxes  the  king.  XI.  1,  56,  XII.  71. 

(3) .  Artaxerxes  the  king.  XII.  4,  XV.  41,  50,  70. 

5.  Name  of  king  followed  by  that  of  the  father. 

(1) .  Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses.  IX.  22. 

(2) .  Cyrus  the  son  of  Darius  the  king.  XIII.  104. 

6.  Name  of  king  followed  by  that  of  his  son. 

(1).  Darius  the  father  of  Xerxes.  I.  95.  Comp.  XI.  2,  ,the  father 
Darius*. 

7.  The  name  followed  by  ,the  Persian*. 

(1) .  Cyrus  the  Persian.  II.  34,  IX.  20,  31,  32,  35. 

(2) .  Cambyses  the  Persian.  X.  14. 

8.  The  name  followed  by  the  title  ,king  of  the  Persians*. 

Note.  This  title  is  never  used  by  Diodorus  in  dates,  decrees,  or 
letters  but  only  for  the  introduction  of  a new  section  and  subject. 

(1) .  Cyrus  king  of  the  Persians.  II.  44,  IX.  31,  X.  13. 

(2) .  Cambyses  the  Persian.  X.  14. 

(3) .  Xerxes,  id.  XII.  1. 

(4) .  Artaxerxes.  id.  XI.  71,  74,  XII.  64.  XV.  2,  38. 

9.  The  title  .king  of  Asia*  is  found.  Thus  .Darius  king  of  Asia*, 
XIII.  108,  XIV.  35- 

10.  The  kings  of  Persia  are  referred  to  as  .kings  of  the  Persians*. 
XV.  8,  31,  93- 

11.  The  kings  of  Persia  are  referred  to  as  .kings  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  II.  48,  XV.  2,  29. 

J.  Plutarch. 

1.  Name  alone.  For  example: 

(1) .  Darius.  In  Life  of  Themistocles. 

(2) .  Xerxes,  13  times  in  Life  of  Them. 

(3) .  Artaxerxes,  35  times  in  Life  of  Artaxerxes. 

2.  Title  .king*  alone.  Them.  36  times;  Artax.  60  times. 

3.  The  title  .king*  plus  the  name.  Of  .king  Darius*  once  in  Artax. 

4.  Other  designations  used  are : 

(1) .  ,The  Persian*.  Them.,  once. 

(2) .  ,The  Mede*.  Them.,  twice. 

(3) .  ,The  barbarian*.  Them.,  twice. 

(4) .  ,The  First*.  Of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Artax.,  once. 

(5) .  ,The  Persian  king  and  his  empire*.  Artax.,  once. 

K.  Josephus. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Darius  (the  Mede).  X 248,  249,  250,  251,  253,  257,  258,  262. 

(2) .  Cyrus.  Antiq.  X.  248,  XI.  1,  3,  5bis,  6,  8,  10,  20,  63,  78,  86,  88, 

93,  I04bis,  1 13;  contra  Apion,  I.  145,  150,  153,  154,  158. 
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(3) .  Cambyses.  Antiq.  XI.  21,  26,  30,  31,  88,  97. 

(4) .  Darius  (I).  Antiq.  XI.  32,  33,  63,  64,  67,  78,  86,  95,  97,  104, 

107,  1 13,  120;  con.  Ap.  I.  154. 

(5) .  Xerxes.  Antiq.  XI.  135,  179,  184. 

(6) .  Artaxerxes  (I).  Antiq.  XI.  186,  209,  293,  296,  297,  300;  con. 

Ap.  I.  41. 

(7) .  Darius  (III).  Antiq.  XI.  31 1,  313,  3i5bis,  3*7,  3i8bis,  321,  325. 

2.  Title  ,king‘  alone. 

(1) .  Of  Darius  the  Mede.  Antiq.  X.  xi.  252,  254,  256,  259,  260. 

(2) .  Of  Cyrus,  id.  17,  102. 

(3) .  Of  Combyses.  id.  23,  24. 

(4) .  Of  Darius  (I).  id.  32,  59,  64,  105,  115,  117. 

(5) .  Of  Xerxes,  id.  122,  123,  131,  132,  136,  138,  i63bis,  164,  165, 

166,  168. 

(6) .  Of  Artaxerxes.  id.  185,  191,  192,  20it>is,  203,  206,  207,  220, 

224,  and  often. 

(7) .  Of  Darius  (III),  id.  316. 

3.  Name  followed  by  the  title  ,king‘. 

(1) .  Cyrus  the  king.  Antiq.  XI.  3,  99. 

(2) .  Cambyses  the  king.  id.  XI  26. 

(3) .  Darius  the  king.  id.  34. 

(4) .  Xerxes  the  king  id.  183. 

(5) .  Darius  (III)  the  king.  id.  311,  321. 

4.  Title  ,king‘  followed  by  name. 

(1) .  King  Darius  (the  Mede).  Antiq.  X.  263. 

(2) .  King  Cyrus,  id.  12. 

(3) .  King  Cambyses.  id.  26.. 

(4) .  King  Darius  (I).  id.  104,  116,  118. 

(5) .  King  Xerxes,  id.  121,  159. 

5.  Name  followed  by  name  of  father. 

(1) .  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus,  id.  21. 

(2) .  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  id.  31. 

6.  Name  plus  the  title  ,king  of  the  Persians'. 

(1) .  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians.  Antiq.  X.  232,  247,  con.  Ap. 

I.  132. 

(2) .  Darius  (king)  of  the  Persians,  id.  30. 

(3) .  Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians,  con.  Ap.  172. 

(4) .  Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians  after  Xerxes,  con.  Ap.  40. 

7.  Other  titles  and  designations. 

(1) .  Darius  the  king  of  the  Medes.  Used  only  of  Darius  the 

Mede.  Antiq.  X.  232. 

(2) .  Cyrus,  king  of  Babylonia  and  Persia.  Antiq.  X.  232,  247.  coa 

Ap.  I.  132. 

(3) -  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  con.  Ap.  159. 

(4) .  Cambyses  is  addressed  as  ,Lord‘.  Antiq.  XI.  26. 

(5) .  .Xerxes,  king  of  kings'  is  used  in  the  beginning  of  a letter. 

XI.  23. 

(6) .  ,The  great  king  Artaxerxes'  is  found  at  the  beginning  of 

the  decree  against  the  Jews.  XI.  216. 
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(7).  Cyrus,  whom  call  Artaxerxes.  XI.  184. 

L.  Arrian’s  Expedition  of  Alexander. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Xerxes.  Book  III.  i6bis. 

(2) .  a.  Artaxerxes  (III).  II.  14. 

b.  Ochus.  II.  14. 

(3) .  Darius  (III).  125  times  in  sections  up  to  Book  III.  23 

inclusive,  i.  e.,  times  in  Book  I,  60  times  in  Book  II,  and 
58  times  in  Book  III.  1 — 23. 

2.  ,King‘  alone.  I.  12,  23,  26  (?)  ; II.  ibis,  2,  7bis,  13;  III.  16,  22. 

3.  , Great  king*  alone.  I.  12,  II.  11. 

4.  ,King‘  followed  by  adjective  .great'  alone.  I.  24. 

5.  Name  plus  phrase  ,son  of'  followed  by  name  of  father.  Arses, 
the  son  of  Artaxerxes.  II.  14. 

6.  .Cyrus  ,the  First'.  III.  18. 

7.  King  designated  as  ,the  Persian'  alone.  I.  25,  29. 

8.  Phrase  .king  of  the  Persians'  alone.  III.  17. 

M.  Ancient  Fragments. 

Note.  I have  gathered  these  from  Cory’s  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd 
edition,  and  from  Schoene’s  Eusebi  Chronica.  I shall  denote  the 
former  by  A.  F.  and  the  latter  by  E.  C.  Abyd.  = Abydenus ; A.  P. 
= Alexander  Polyhistor ; Syn.  = Syncellus ; Man.  = Manetho ; Ber.  = 
Berosus ; C.  P.  = Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  Ber.  A.  F.,  p.  41,  42b>s;  Abyd.  id.  45;  A.  P.  id.  63; 

Syn.  id.  8ibis;  C.  P.  id.  84. 

(2) .  Cambyses.  A.  P.,  A.  F.  63;  Syn.  id.  81,  i47bis;  C.  P.  id.  84; 

Man.  id.  130. 

(3) .  Smerdius.  Syn.  A.  F.  81. 

(4) .  Darius  (I).  A.  P.,  A.  F.  63;  Sim.  id.  81. 

(5) .  Xerxes.  A.  P.,  A.  F.  63;  Syn.  in  Astron.  Canon;  C.  P.,  A.  F. 

84;  and  Eusebius  in  the  Canons  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 

(6) .  Artaxerxes.  Man.,  according  to  Africanus  and  Eusebius. 

A.  F.  131. 

(7)  Xerxes  (II).  Man.  According  to  Africanus;  Eus.  Canons  of 
the  Egyptian  kings. 

(2).  Sogdianus.  Syn.  Euc.  Can.;  Man.  according  to  Afr.  and  Eus. 

(9).  Ochus.  Syn.  Ast.  Can.;  C.  P.  Man.  according  to  Afr.  and 
Eus. 

(10) .  Arses.  Man.  according  to  Africanus.  In  the  Ast.  Can., 

Arses  is  called  Sarus,  and  in  C.  P.,  Arostes. 

(11) .  Darius  (III)  Man.  according  to  Afr.  and  Eus.,  and  Eusebius 

in  the  Canons  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 

2.  Name  followed  by  name  of  father. 

(1) .  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses.  A.  P.,  A.  F.  63. 

(2) .  Cambyses  son  of  Cyrus.  Syn.  A.  F.  81. 

(3) .  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes.  Syn.  A.  F.  80;  Man.  A.  F.  130; 

Eus.  A.  F.  147. 

(4) .  Xerxes  son  of  Darius.  Syn.  Ecc.  Can. 
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(5) .  Xerxes  son  of  Artaxerxes.  Syn.  Ecc.  Can. 

(6) .  Darius  son  of  Xerxes.  Man.  according  to  Afr.  and  Eus. 

(7) .  Ochus  son  of  Artaxerxes.  Syn.  Ecc.  Can. 

(8) .  Arses  son  of  Ochus.  Man.  according  to  Eus. 

3.  Name  plus  nationality.  So,  Cyrus  the  Persian.  Castorin  Eus. 

Chron.  A.  F.  85. 

4.  Name  plus  some  distinctive  appellation. 

(1) .  Darius  the  First.  C.  P.,  A.  F.  84. 

(2) .  Xerxes  the  Great.  Man.  according  to  Africanus. 

(3) .  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  Longimanus.  Syn.  Ecc.  Can. 

(4) .  Xerxes,  the  Second.  Man.  according  to  Eus. 

(5) .  Artaxerxes  I.  Syn.  Ast.  Can.;  C.  P. 

(6) .  a.  Darius  II.  C.  P. 

b.  Darius  Nothus.  Syn.  Ecc.  Can.,  Eus.  Can.  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt. 

c.  Darius  II,  who  is  Nothus.  Syn.  Ast.  Can. 

(7) .  a.  Artaxerxes  II.  Syn.  Ast.  Can.;  C.  P. 

b.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Syn.  Ecc.  Can. 

(8) .  Arses  the  brother  of  Ochus.  Syn.  Ecc.  Can. 

5.  Unusual  titles. 

(1) .  Cyrus  the  first  king  of  the  Persians.  Syn.  A.  F.  85. 

(2) .  Darius  the  Third  the  (son)  of  Arsames.  Syn.  Ecc.  Can. 

(3) .  Darius  III  who  also  is  Arsames.  A.  F.  83. 

N.  In  Greek  Letters. 

Note.  The  reference  are  to  the  pages  of  the  Epistolographoi 
Hellenikoi  by  Rudolf  PIerdher,  Paris,  1873. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus  a.  In  Isocrates’  letter  to  Philip.  321. 

b.  In  Plato’s  lettter  to  Dionysius.  493. 

(2) .  Darius.  In  letter  of  Hippocrates  291. 

(3) .  Xerxes,  a.  In  Isocrates’  letter  to  Philip.  321. 

b.  In  letter  of  Socrates.  632. 

c.  In  letter  of  Pausanias.  407. 

(4) .  Ochus.  In  letter  of  Alexander  to  Darius.  98. 

(5) .  Arses,  id.  Darius  (III). 

(6) .  Darius  (HI),  id. 

2.  Title  ,king‘  alone. 

(1) .  In  letter  of  Socrates.  632. 

(2) .  In  letters  of  Themistocles.  742,  755,  759,  761,  762. 

3.  o.  King  Darius.  In  address  of  letter  from  Darius  to  Heraclitus, 

and  of  the  one  in  reply.  280. 

b.  King  Xerxes.  In  address  of  letter  from  Xerxes  to  Pausanias. 
407. 

4.  The  title  ,king  of  the  Persians'  occurs  in  letter  of  Hippocrates  to 
Demetrius.  290. 

5.  The  title  .king  of  Asia'  occurs  in  letter  of  Alexander  to  Darius.  98. 

6.  The  title  ,lord  of  all  Asia',  id.  98. 

7.  The  king  of  Persia  is  called  ,the  great  king'  in  letter  of  Themisto- 
cles to  Aristides.  752. 
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8.  ,The  great  king  Artaxerxes*  occurs  in  the  headings  of  two  let- 
ters; or  decrees,  of  Artaxerxes.  175. 

9.  , Darius  the  father  of  Xerxes*  occurs  in  letter  of  Themistocles  to 
Temenidas.  762. 

10.  .King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes*  occurs  in  letter  of  Darius  to 
Heraclitus.  280. 

11.  , Darius  the  king  whose  father  was  Hystaspis*.  id. 

12.  ,The  great  king  of  kings,  Artaxerxes*.  In  address  of  letter  from 
Artaxerxes  to  Paetus.  289.  Also,  in  superscriptions  of  two  let- 
ters of  Artaxerxes  on  page  290. 

13.  ,The  king  of  kings,  my  great  lord  Artaxerxes*.  In  letter  to  Arta- 
xerxes from  Hystanes,  perfect  of  the  Hellespont.  390. 

14.  ,The  Persian*  occurs  in  letter  from  Socrates  to  Philip.  632. 

O.  In  the  Greek  Apocrypha. 

1.  In  the  additions  to  Esther. 

(1) .  Artaxerxes  the  Great.  XI.  2. 

(2) .  The  great  king  Artaxerxes.  XIII.  1,  XVI.  1. 

2.  In  L Maccabees. 

(1) .  Darius,  king  of  Persia  and  Media.  I.  1. 

(2) .  Of  later  kings. 

a.  Antiochus  the  great  king  of  Asia.  VIII.  6. 

b.  King  Demetrius.  X,  25,  XI.  30,  32,  XIII.  36. 

c.  King  Antiochus.  XV.  2. 

d.  Arsaces,  king  of  Persia  and  Media.  XIV.  2. 

3.  In  II  Maccabees. 

(1) .  Seleucus  king  of  Asia.  III.  3. 

(2) .  King  Antiochus.  XI.  2 2. 

(3) .  Antiochus,  king  and  governor.  IX.  19. 

4.  In  III  Esdras. 

(1) .  King  Cyrus.  VI.  17. 

(2) .  Cyrus  the  king.  VI.  17. 

(3) .  C3TUS,  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes,  kings  of  Persia,  VII.  4. 

V.  Titles  of  the  Persian  Kings  in  Hebrew. 

1.  In  Haggai. 

(1) .  Name  alone.  II.  10. 

(12).  Name  followed  by  title  ,king*.  I.  1,  15. 

2.  In  Zechariah. 

. (1).  Name  alone.  I.  1,  7. 

(2) .  Name  followed  by  title  ,king*.  VII.  1. 

3.  In  Isaiah,  XLIV.  28,  Cyrus  alone.  So,  also,  XLV.  1. 

4.  In  Daniel. 

(1) .  Name  alone.  Of  Darius  the  Mede,  VI.  2. 

(2) .  Title  .king*  alone.  Of  Darius  the  Mede,  VI.  13,  15. 

(3) .  Name  followed  by  the  title  .king*. 

a.  Cyrus  the  king.  I.  21. 

b.  Darius  the  king,  used  of  Darius  the  Mede,  VI.  7,  26. 

(4) .  The  title  .king*  followed  by  the  name  and  the  nationality. 

So  of  king  Darius  the  Mede,  VI.  10. 
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(5) .. The  name  is  followed  by  the  nationality  of  the  king. 

Darius  the  Mede.  XI.  1. 

(6) .  The  name  followed  by  the  title  .king  of  Persia*.  So,  Cyrus, 

king  of  Persia.  X.  1. 

5.  In  Esther. 

(1) .  Name  alone.  Xerxes.  I.  1 ; III.  6;  X.  30. 

(2) .  Title  ,king‘  alone. 

a.  As  subject.  I.  5,  8°,  12,  13,  19,  21 ; II.  3,  17,  18;  III.  2,  10, 

11,  15;  IV.  11 ; V.  2,  3,  4,  sbis,  6,  8,  11 ; VI.  3,  4,  5,  6‘er  7, 
8bis,  9bisi  10,  II  ; VII.  I,  2°,  7,  8bis,  9;  VIII.  2,  4,  II  ; IX. 

12,  14;  X.  2. 

b.  After  prepositions  and  the  noun  in  the  construct  state, 
frequently  equivalent  to  the  adjective  .royal*.  I.  5,  7,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  14,  i6bis,  18,  20,  21,  22;  II.  2bis,  3,  4^,  8Ms,  9, 

13,  I4ter,  I5bis,  18,  19,  2ib‘s,  22,  23 ; III.  2,  3bis,  8bis,  9,  10, 
i2b>s,  13,  15;  IV.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  nquat.,  I3>  !6;  v.  ib>s,  4, 
8bis,  9,  11,  I2bis,  13,  i4b's;  VI.  ibis,  2,  3,  4bis,  5,  7,  9,  10,  12, 
14;  VII.  3bis,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9bis,  10;  VIII.  1,  3,  4,  5bis,  8<Juat- 
9,  10,  14,  is,  17;  IX.  1,  3,  4,  11,  12,  13,  16,  25. 

(2).  The  title  .king*  followed  by  the  name.  I.  2,  9,  io°,  14,  16,  17, 
19;  II.  1,  12,  16;  III.  7.  (date),  8,  12,  (decree)  ; VI.  2;  VII. 
5;  VIII.  1,  7,  10,  12;  IX.  2,  20;  X.  1,  3. 

6.  In  II  Chronicles  XXXVI.  22,  23,  we  have  the  phrase  (Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia)  three  times,  just  as  in  the  parallel  in  Ezra  I.  I,  2. 

7.  In  Ezra  are  found : 

(1) .  Name  alone. 

a.  Xerxes.  IV.  6. 

b.  Artaxerxes.  IV.  7. 

(2) .  Title  .king*  alone. 

a.  As  subject.  VIII.  25. 

b.  As  genitive.  VII  8 (date),  27bis,  VIII.  22bls,  25,  36b,s. 

(3) .  The  name  followed  by  the  title.  .Artaxerxes  the  king*. 

VII.  7;  VIII.  1. 

(4) .  The  title  .king*  followed  by  the  name. 

a.  The  king  Cyrus.  I.  7. 

b.  The  king  Artaxerxes.  VII.  11. 

(5) .  The  general  title  .kings  of  Persia*.  IX.  9. 

(6) .  The  name  followed  by  the  title  .king  of  Persia*. 

a.  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  Ibis,  2,  8;  III.  7. 

b.  Darius  (I),  king  of  Persia.  IV.  5. 

c.  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia.  VII.  1. 

(7) .  The  combination  ,the  king  Cyrus  king  of  Persia*  is  em- 

ployed in  IV.  5. 

(8) .  The  title  .king  of  Assur*  is  employed  in  VI.  22. 

8.  In  Nehemiah. 

(1).  Title  .king*  alone. 

a.  As  subject.  II.  2,  4,  6,  8,  9. 
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b.  As  genitive.  I.  1 1 ; II.  i,  3,  5^  6,  7bis,  8,  9,  18,  20 ; V.  4 ; 
VI.  7;  XI.  23;  XIII.  6. 

c.  As  vocative.  II.  3. 

(2) .  Name  followed  by  title  ,king‘.  .Artaxerxes  the  king*.  II.  1; 

V.  14. 

(3) .  Name  followed  by  the  title  .king  of  Babylon*.  .Artaxerxes, 

king  of  Babylon.*  XIII.  6. 

VI.  Titles  of  the  Persian  Kings  in  Persian. 

1.  The  name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  Beh.  10. 

(2) .  Cambyses.  Beh.  10  times,  nWs,  I2b>s. 

(3) .  Smerdis.  Beh.  io<iuat-,  13,  41,  45,  68. 

(4) .  Gaumata.  Beh.  11,  52. 

(5) .  Darius.  Persep.  d § ib‘s;  Elwend  i;  Suez  a. 

(6) .  Xerxes.  Persep.  a,  b,  c,  d;  Elwend;  Wan. 

(7) .  Artaxerxes  (the  Third).  Persep.  § 1. 

2.  The  title  king  alone. 

(1) .  In  the  phrase  ,to  be  king*. 

a.  Of  Darius  Beh.  §§  5,  6,  iobis,  12,  13,  15,  i6bis,  52,  52; 
Small  Beh.  4 b,  h;  Persep.  d,  Ibis;  NRa.  Ib‘s,  4bis; 
Elwend  i ; Suez  c. 

b.  Of  Xerxes.  Persep.  a.  Ibis,  b,  c,  d;  Elwend;  Wan. 

c.  Of  Artaxerxes  (the  Third).  Persep.  1. 

(2) .  In  the  vocative.  Beh.  55,  64,  69. 

3.  The  name  followed  by  the  title  king. 

(1) .  Of  Darius.  At  the  beginning  of  every  one  of  the  76  sections 

of  the  Behistun  inscription,  except  the  first.  Also  a second 
time  in  § 45.  Also,  in  Persep.  c,  d 2bis,  3.  1 ; NRa  3,  5,  b 2; 
Susa  a;  Suez  c § 2;  and  on  seal  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes. 
Persep.  Ins. 

(2) .  Of  Xerxes.  Persep.  a §§  3,  4;  Susa. 

(3) .  Of  Artaxerxes  (the  First).  Vases  b,  c. 

(4) .  Of  Artaxerxes  (the  Second).  Susa  d. 

(5) .  Of  Artaxerxes  (the  Third).  Persep.  §§  3,  4. 

4.  Name  followed  by  the  title  ,the  great  king*. 

(1) .  Of  Darius.  Susa  c (?). 

(2) .  Of  Xerxes.  Persep.  b 3,  c 3,  d 3;  Vase  a. 

(3) .  Of  Artaxerxes.  Vase  a. 

5.  Name  followed  by  name  of  father. 

(1) .  Cambyses  son  of  Cyrus.  Beh.  10. 

(2) .  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus.  Beh.  13,  40,  52b‘s;  Sm.  Beh.  4 b,  h. 

6.  Name  followed  by  names  of  father  and  brother.  So  , Smerdis 
son  of  Cyrus,  brother  of  Cambyses*  Beh.  11. 

7.  Lists  of  Titles  in  Display  Inscriptions. 

(1).  Of  Darius. 

a.  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achae- 
menid.  Persep.  b;  Weight  Ins.  a. 
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b.  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  lands, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes  the  Achaemenid.  Persep.  a. 

c.  Same  as  b,  except  that  the  word  ,many‘  is  added  before 
lands.  Persep.  e. 

d.  Same  as  b,  except  that  after  , lands',  there  is  added  the 
clause  ,king  of  this  earth'.  Weight  Ins.  b. 

e.  Same  as  d,  except  that  it  adds  , great'  before  earth.  Suez  b. 

f.  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, the  king  of  lands,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson 
of  Arsames,  the  Achaemenid.  Beh.  § i,  Smaller  Beh.  i. 

g.  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the 
lands  of  many  nations,  the  king  of  this  great  earth  far 
and  wide,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenid,  a Per- 
sian, the  son  of  a Persian,  an  Aryan,  of  the  Aryan  race. 
NRa. 

h.  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  lands 
of  many  tribes  (, kinds  of  people'),  king  of  this  great 
earth  far  and  wide,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenid, 
Elwend  § 2. 

i.  Same  as  h,  except  that  it  has  ,all‘  instead  of  ,many‘  be- 
fore , tribes'.  Suez.  c. 

(2) .  Of  Xerxes. 

a.  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  son  of 
Darius  the  king,  the  Achaemenid.  Persep.  e. 

b.  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the 
lands  of  many  tribes,  the  king  of  this  great  earth  far  and 
wide,  the  son  of  King  Darius  the  Achaemenid.  Persep.  a, 
b,  c,  d ; Elwend  ; Wan. 

(3) .  Of  Artaxerxes  II. 

o.  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king, 
the  son  of  Darius  the  king.  Susa  b. 

b .Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of 
lands,  the  king  of  this  earth.  Susa  c. 

c.  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of 
lands,  the  king  of  this  earth,  son  of  king  Darius,  Darius 
being  son  of  king  Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes  being  son  of 
king  Xerxes,  Xerxes  son  of  king  Darius,  Darius  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenid.  Susa  a,  and  Hamadan. 

(4) .  Of  Artaxerxes  III. 

a.  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of 
lands,  the  king  of  this  earth,  am  I ; the  son  of  Artaxer- 
xes, the  king,  the  Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius  the 
king;  Darius  was  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  the  king,  Ar- 
taxerxes was  the  son  of  Xerxes  the  king,  Xerxes  was  the 
son  of  Darius  the  king;  Darius  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  name  Hystaspes ; Hystaspes  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
name  Arsames,  the  Achaemenid.  Persepolis.  Insc. 
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VII.  Titles  of  the  Persian  Kings  in  Susian. 

A.  Short  Titles. 

1.  Name  alone. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  Beh.  13,  40.  52^®.  68;  Sm.  Beh.  b,  h. 

(2) .  Darius.  NRa,  El  wend,  Suez  c;  Art.  II;  Susa  a,  Hamadan; 

Art.  Ill,  Persep. 

(3) .  Xerxes.  Persep.  a,  c,  d;  Elwend:  Wan;  Art.  II,  Susa  a; 

Hamadan,  Art.  Ill,  Persep. 

(4) .  Artaxerxes  I.  Art.  II,  Susa  a,  Hamadan;  Art.  Ill,  Persep. 

(5) .  Artaxerxes  II.  Art.  III.  Persep. 

2.  Name  followed  by  title  ,king‘. 

(1) .  Darius  the  king.  Beh.  Ins.  §§  2 — 70;  twice  in  Beh.  § 45;  Sm. 

Beh.  §§  2 — 4 : Persep.  f.  §§  2,  3 ; NRa,  §§  3,  4,  5 ; NRc,  NRd ; 
Suez  c ; Seal ; Insc. ; Xerx.  Persep.  a.  b.  c,  d,  e ; Susa ; Wan ; 
Art.  II.  Susa  a;  Hamadan;  Art.  III.  Persep. 

(2) .  Xerxes  the  King.  Persep.  a §§3,  4;b§3;c§3;dSe;  Susa; 

Wan  § 3.  X Susa  a Hamadan,  Art.  III.  Persep. 

(3) .  Artaxerxes  the  king.  (I).  Art.  II.  Susa  a;  Hamadan.  Art. 

III.  Persep. ; Vases  b and  c. 

(4) .  Darius  (II)  the  king.  An.  II.  Susa  a;  Hamadan.  Art.  III. 

Persep. 

(5) .  Artaxerxes  the  King  (II).  Art.  III.  Persep. 

3.  Title  .king'  alone. 

(1) .  Use  of  .king*  in  general.  Beh.  § 69. 

(2) .  In  phrases  such  as  ,to  be  king*. 

a.  Of  Darius  NRa  I.  4;  Susa  Elwend  § 1,  Suez  c. 

b.  Of  Xerxes,  Persep.  a,  b,  c,  d,  Elwend  ; Wan. 

c.  Artaxerxes  (III).  Persep.  § 1. 

4 Name  followed  by  title  ,king‘,  followed  by  adjective  .great*. 
Only  in  combinations  (see  below),  and  by 

(1) .  Xerxes,  in  Persep.  c and  d ; and  in  Vases  a,  b,  c. 

(2) .  Artaxerxes  (I).  Vase  a: 

B.  Lists  of  Titles  of  the  Persian  Kings  in  Susian. 

1.  Titles  on  inscriptions  not  found  in  Persian,  or  Babylonian. 

(1) .  Darius, , the  king  of  this  (wide)  earth Darius 

the  king.  Fragment,  called  Susa  d. 

(2) .  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  lands, 

the  king  of  this  wide  earth,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achae- 
menian.  Persep,  f. 

2.  Titles  which  differ  in  some  particulars  from  the  other  recensions, 
(r).  I am  Darius  the  king,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemen- 

ian,  the  king  of  kings.  I am  king  of  Persia.  Smaller 
Behistun,  § 1. 

(2).  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  lands 
of  all  tribes,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenian.  Persep.  a. 

3.  Titles  which  are  correct  translations  of  the  Persian.  These  are 
Behistun  § 2;  Persep.  c;  NRa  § 2;  Susa  c;  Elwend;  Suez  b,  c; 
Weight  Inscriptions  a and  b. 
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VIII.  Titles  of  the  Persian  Kings  in  Latin. 

In  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  assumption  of  Dr.  Driver  and  Dr. 
Gray,  that  the  use  of  the  title  “king  of  Persia”  would  be  necessary  and 
proper  only  after  the  Persian  empire  had  ceased  to  be,  I shall  add  to 
the  above  lists  the  appellations  of  Persian  kings  as  given  by  Quintus 
Curtius  Rufus  in  his  Life  and  Exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

1.  He  refers  to  them  by  name  only. 

(1) .  Cyrus.  III.  IV.  9,  VI.  III.  6,  et  al. 

(2) .  Darius  V.  VI.  20. 

(2) .  Xerxes.  III.  II.  4,  V.  VI.  20. 

(3) .  Ochus.  VI.  II.  4,  VI.  IV.  9,  10  et  al. 

(4) .  Darius  [Codomannus]  III.  I.  x,  2,  3,  4 and  scores  of  times 

besides. 

2.  He  refers  to  the  monarch  simply  as  rex.  III.  III.  6,  7,  8 and  scores 
of  times,  besides. 

3.  The  title  “king  of  Persia”  is  never  used. 


REVIEWS  OF 

RECENT  LITERATURE 

PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE 

Subject  and  Object  By  Rev.  Johnston  Estep  Walter,  author  of 
“The  Perception  of  Space  and  Matter”,  “The  Principles  of  Knowl- 
edge”, and  “Nature  and  Cognition  of  Space  and  Time.”  Johnston 
and  Penny,  West  Newton,  Pa.,  1915,  pp.  184. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  reader  is  faced  with  a stiffer  and  stronger 
book  on  any  subject  than  this.  The  author  is  at  no  pains  to  disguise 
his  theme  or  to  beguile  the  reader.  The  treatise  is  true  to  its  thesis. 
It  presupposes  both  interest  in  and  acquaintance  with,  the  principles 
of  psychology  and  metaphysics.  The  Essay  is  in  four  chapters  and 
discusses  the  old  questions  which  will  forever  continue  to  present 
themselves,  however  ably  and  often  they  may  be  discussed  and 
however  conclusively  they  may  seem  to  be  answered. 

The  main  thought  of  the  book  is  in  the  realm  of  epistemology, 
though,  as  always,  the  presupposed  postulates  of  ontology  come  in 
incidentally  for  discussion.  The  author  is  essentially  a disciple  of 
Scottish  Realism.  He  holds  that  the  soul  is  no  mere  flux.  He 
neither  agrees  with  Spencer  and  James  that  the  ego  is  a mere 
consciousness-series,  nor  with  Hume  that  it  is  a succession  of 
separately  existing  perceptions,  nor  with  John  Stuart  Mill  that  it 
is  a permanent  possibility  of  feelings.  It  is  itself  an  entity  or  sub- 
stance containing  potentialities  or  capabilities  of  producing  its  various 
modes  of  consciousness.  They  are  wrong  who  contend,  with  the 
late  Professor  William  James,  that  we  have  a better  knowledge  of 
other  things  than  of  the  mind.  The  difficult  point  has  been  to 
show  how,  notwithstanding,  the  disparity  or  incommensurability  be- 
tween material  motion  and  a mode  of  consciousness  or  thought, 
knowledge  of  the  extra-mental  is  possible.  Nevertheless,  mind  knows 
itself  best  of  all.  Its  self  knowledge  is  immediate  whereas  its 
knowledge  of  other  things  is  mediate — shall  we  say,  inferential?  The 
Scottish  School  contends  for  the  immediacy  of  the  knowledg  of  objects 
without,  but  we  have  always  regarded  this  difference  as  one  to  be 
determined  by  stipulated  definitions'. 

The  chapter  on  the  nature  and  our  perception  of  matter  is  chiefly 
the  application  to  this  particular  point  of  the  author’s  epistemological 
propositions. 

It  is  a question  for  metaphysicians  whether  matter  is  indefinitely 
divisible  or  whether  it  is  not.  The  author  says  that  it  is  agreed 
that  both  views  are  inconceivable  and  yet  that  one  or  the  other 
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of  them  must  toe  true.  This  is  a fine  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
human  oonceivabilky  is  no  prerequisite  to  the  acknowledgement  of 
Reality.  Berkeley  pressed  hard  the  objection  to  the  Lockian  theory 
of  the  perception  and  reality  of  external  matter,  that  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  an  external  object  and  our  ideas  of  it;  and 
indeed,  even  if  there  were  such  resemblance  that  it  could  not  be  known 
to  us.  It  was,  we  believe,  to  the  objections  of  which  this  was  one 
that  Mr.  Hume  made  that  acute  and  characteristic  remark,  “They 
admit  of  no  answer,  and  produce  no  conviction.” 

The  author  has  a chapter  on  “Truth.”  Of  the  two  conceptions 
of  Truth,  namely,  first,  “fact,  reality,  actuality”  and,  secondly, 
“agreement  of  idea  with  reality  or  correspondence  of  thought  to 
its  object”,  he  prefers,  properly  enough,  the  second.  Truth  accord- 
ingly is  subjective,  it  is  a property  of  thought — Truth  is  right  knowl- 
edge. This  is  a far-reaching  insight  and  is  immensely  significant  in 
the  interpretation  of  phenomena  and  in  the  knowablenesS  of  the 
cosmos. 

The  book  shows  an  informed,  vigorous  and  well-balanced  mind 
and  it  is  a contribution,  if  not  original,  yet  suggestive  and  valuable, 
in  the  too  little  frequented  regions  of  sane  psychology  and  rational 
epistemology. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 
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Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Edited  by  James  Hastings,  D.D., 
with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  S'elbie,  D.D.,  and  John  C.  Lam- 
bert, D.D.  Volume  I:  Aaron-Lystra.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons;  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1916.  Royal  8vo.  pp. 
XIV,  729,  Double-columns. 

With  this  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church  presumably  the  series 
of  Biblical  Encyclopaedias  which  was  begun  by  Dr.  Hastings’  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  will  be  brought  to  completion.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  was  Issued  in  1898;  the  last  volume 
of  this  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  first  of  which  is  now 
before  us,  will  scarcely  be  issued  much  before  the  middle  of  1917. 
Twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  will  have  been  consumed,  therefore, 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  series.  The  intermediately 
published  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  was  supposed  to  have 
been  keyed  to  a little  more  popular  note  than  the  general  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  It  apparently  was  therefore  found  by  a larger  public 
of  more  practical  value;  and  a call  was  made  for  another  work 
which  should  do  for  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  what  that 
Dictionary  had  done  for  the  Gospels.  The  present  work  is  the  answer 
to  this  call.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  not  precisely 
a Dictionary  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  circles 
in  which  the  New  Testament  is  losing  its  uniqueness,  and  the  editors 
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of  this  Dictionary  live  within  those  circles.  They  think  in  terms  not 
of  the  delivery  of  the  revelation  of  God,  and  its  assimilation,  but 
of  periods  of  the  developing  Church.  They  present  us  with  a Dic- 
tionary, therefore,  not  of  the  Apostolicum,  as  the  ancients  would 
have  called  it,  dividing  the  New  Testament  into  “the  Gospels  and 
the  Apostles”,  but  of  “the  history  of  the  Church  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  first  century”.  Here  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
Barnabas,  Ignatius,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  “Didache” — although 
it  is  not  pretended  that  all  of  these  fall  within  the  first  century — 
are  set  ostentatiously  by  the  side  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John;  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
and  Acts  and  Apocalypses  are  added;  and  we  are  invited 
to  contemplate  the  first  Christian  century  in  the  total  mass  of  the 
literature  to  which  it  gave  birth.  This  has  hardly  been  done  in  the 
practical  interests  of  ministers  of  the  Word,  requiring  help  in  pre- 
paration for  their  ministrations  in  the  sanctuary. 

As  is  his  wont  Dr.  Hastings  has  gathered  to  his  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Dictionary  a large  company  of  competent  scholars.  About 
a hundred  writers  take  part  in  it.  Among  them  there  are  seven 
Continental  scholars  (P.  Batiffol,  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  H.  Jordan,  O.  E. 
Moe,  A.  von  Schlatter,  A.  Thumb,  J.  de  Zwaan) — four  of  which,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  Germans:  these  contribute  in  all  thirteen  ar- 
ticles, none  of  which,  however,  except  Schlatter’s  stimulating  article 
on  The  Holy  Spirit,  lies  at  the  center  of  things.  Besides  five  scholars 
who  reside  in  Canada,  eight  of  the  writers  are  Americans.  These 
are  C.  A.  Beckwith,  S.  J.  Case,  J.  A.  Faulkner,  S.  Mathews,  A.  T. 
Robertson,  G.  L.  Robinson,  A.  C.  Zenos, — and  our  own  Dr.  Vos,  who 
contributes  the  articles  on  Brotherly  Love,  Goodness,  Joy,  Kindness, 
Longsuffering,  Love.  The  American  writers  contribute  some  twenty- 
six  articles  in  all,  but  again  none  of  these  lies  at  the  center  of  things. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson  might  have  made  his  articles  on  such  topics 
as  Bond,  Debt,  Deliverer,  Destruction  important,  but  he  has  chosen 
rather  to  work  formally  and  briefly. 

There  are  naturally  included  in  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary  gen- 
eral articles  on  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  from  Acts 
to  Revelation.  A general  article  on  “Gospels”  has  been  added,  sup- 
plemented by  isagogical  material  in  the  article  on  Luke  (the  person). 
These,  along  with  such  ancillary  material  as  that  supplied  by  such 
articles  as  those  on  Epistle,  Letter,  Dates,  provide  a tolerably  com- 
plete Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  Books.  The  general  tone 
of  this  Introduction  is  sufficiently  “Liberal,”  although  many  “Con- 
servative” opinions  are  mixed  in.  Take  the  question  of  the  dates  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  for  instance.  W.  C.  Allen,  who  writes  the 
article  “Gospels,”  is  inclined  to  very  early  dates, — Mark  in  the 
neighborhood  of  45,  Matthew  about  50,  and  Luke  between  47  and 
60.  Similarly  A.  C.  Zenos  seems  not  disinclined  to  assign  Mark  to 
about  60,  Luke  to  about  61,  and  Matthew  to  about  68.  Even  Kirsopp 
Lake  (p.  20)  does  not  seem  quite  sure  that  Luke  was  written  later 
than  70,  and  this  would  carry  with  it  an  earlier  date  for  at  least 
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Mtark.  The  Book  of  Acts,  Lake  would  still  date  in  the  decennium 
90-100;  he  speaks  of  Harnack’s  argument  for  its  early  date  as  one- 
sided and  expects  a reaction  from  it;  and  he  is  still  inclined  to 
represent  Acts  as  dependent  on  Josephus  (pp.  20,  721).  With  re- 
spect to  this  last  point  it  is  a satisfaction  to  be  able  to  point  to  the 
excellent  article  on  Josephus,  by  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  whose  solid 
refutation  of  the  dependence  in  question  reads  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  written  with  direct  reference  to  Lake’s  argument  for  its  likeli- 
hood. We  note  in  passing  that  von  Dobschiitz  opposes  the  recent 
tendency  to  pronounce  the  famous  passages  in  Josephus  which  men- 
tion Christ  to  be  genuine. 

When  we  turn  to  the  theological  side  of  the  Dictionary  our  atten- 
tion is  naturally  attracted  first  to  the  great  articles  on  God,  Christ, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  article  on  God  is  written  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Maclean,  a Bishop  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  to  whom  we 
owe  quite  a number  of  other  theological  articles.  It  is  conceived  in 
excellent  spirit  and  is  written  with  clearness  and  force.  It  is  valuable 
in  this  Dictionary,  among  other  things,  for  its  correction  of  many 
details  in  the  article  on  Christ,  Christology,  where  that  article  show's 
over-deference  to  modern  “critical  opinions”.  For,  as  is  natural,  its 
strength  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  that  involves 
discussion  of,  say,  the  deity  of  Christ  and  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  Perhaps  we  should  say  that  there  is  a slight  uncertainty 
of  touch  exhibited  here  and  there,  as,  for  example,  with  reference 
to  the  idea  of  “Subordination”,  which  is  too  easily  accepted  from 
the  language  of  the  traditional  formularies  and  not  independently 
grappled  with.  It  is  odd  that  the  appended  “Literature”  does  not 
mention  a single  work  on  the  specific  subject  of  the  article,  that  is, 
the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  God.  We  could  wish  that  the  purely  empirical 
fact  that  the  term  “God”  appears  in  the  pages  of  some  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  personal  name  of  the  Father 
in  contrast  to  “Lord”  and  “Spirit”  as  the  personal  names  of  the 
other  persons  of  the  Trinity,  had  been  expressed  in  some  other  way 
than  in  the  sentence : “It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the 
name  ‘God’  is  used  absolutely,  without  pronoun  or  epithet,  it  is 
never,  with  one  possible  exception,  applied  explicitly  to  the  Son  as 
such  or  to  the  Spirit  as  such.”  A careless  reader  may  easily  take 
out  of  this  sentence  more  than  the  facts  stated  in  it  warrant. 

The  article  on  The  Holy  Spirit  is  written  by  Professior  A. 
Schlatter,  who  employs  in  it  a reconstructive  method  of  expounding 
the  Apostles’  doctrine.  This  inevitably  introduces  a speculative  ele- 
ment into  the  exposition,  which  makes  it  very  stimulating  but  does 
not  always  command  assent.  The  presuppositions  of  Schlatter  intrude 
and  it  becomes  the  task  of  the  reader  to  untangle  the  two  threads  of 
the  Biblical  teaching  and  the  theologian’s  own  thought.  As  is 
Schlatter’s  habit  he  says  many  very  searching  things  in  the  progress 
of  his  exposition,  and  numerous  detached  passages  may  be  cited 
from  the  article  in  which  important  truths  are  given  exceptionally 
exact  and  pungent  statement.  The  paragraph  on  the  effect  of  the 
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operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  body  (p.  576)  is  an  instance  in  point — 
but  it  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  Take  instead  this  brief  statement 
of  the  Spirit’s  action  in  saving  men — which  constitutes  an  excellent 
description  of  what  the  old  theologians  call  “Effectual  Calling’’: 
“The  Spirit  gives  man  the  power  of  choice,  makes  his  volition 
effective,  and  induces  him  to  bring  his  will  into  subjection  to  the 
Divine  Law.”  Or  take  this  pregnant  criticism  on  Perfectionism: 
“As  the  perfectionist  finds  complete  satisfaction  in  the  communion 
with  God  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Spirit,  his  hope  for  the  future 
dies  away  (I  Cor.  xv.  12.  2 Tim.  ii:i8)  : for  naturally  such  a religious 
attitude  could  have  no  final  ideal  standing  supreme  above  present  attain- 
ment. It  thus  tended  to  arrest  the  forward  process  into  which  Saint 
Paul  had  brought  his  Churches,  (Ph.  iii)”. 

We  regret  that  tve  cannot  speak  with  satisfaction  of  Professor  C. 
Anderson  Scott’s  article  on  Christ,  Christology  (22  pages), — which 
should  be  the  central  article  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Scott’s  critical 
harness  clanks  about  him  dreadfully  as  he  moves,  and  he  does  grave 
injustice  to  the  writers  he  is  expounding  by  what  seems  to  be  sheer 
inability  to  enter  sympathetically  into  their  thought.  The  result 
is  that  he  forces  them  not  only  into  inconsistency  with  one  another 
but  also  into  inconsistency  with  themselves ; and,  having  wrought 
his  will  upon  it,  holds  their  thought  up  before  us  in  shreds.  Paul, 
according  to  him,  “held  with  equal  conviction  and  emphasis  two 
propositions  which  seem  contradictory:  ‘There  is  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all’ ; and 
‘Christ  is  God  for  me.’  ” He  adds : “perhaps  they  find  their  synthesis 
in  that  saying  which  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  profoundest  account 
of  the  whole  matter:  ‘God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself’  (2  Cor.  v:  19)” — which  involves,  of  course,  a wrong  under- 
standing of  2 Cor.  v:i9,  as  of  much  else  besides.  And  this  is 
what  he  says  of  John:  “It  is  in  this  document  where  the  human  nature 
of  the  Son  and  his  dependence  on  the  Father  are  asserted  with  the 
strongest  emphasis,  that  his  divinity  is  for  the  first  time  expressly 
acknowledged  (1;  i.xx.28).  If  John  thus  leaves  an  unsolved  problem 
for  posterity  to  attack  it  is  better  to  recognize  that  it  is  so.”  But, 
that  Johannes  Weiss  says  so,  is  really  no  good  reason  for  asserting 
that  John  left  an  unsolved  problem  for  posterity  to  attack.  Why 
should  we  deny  to  the  Apostolic  writers  the  synthesis  which  is 
essential  to  give  the  harmony  to  their  thought  in  which  it  evidently 
serenely  moved,  merely  because  our  own  halting  minds,  poisoned  with 
carping  criticisms,  the  very  reason  of  existence  for  which  is  to 
break  in  upon  their  serene  harmony,  fail  to  see  it  with  their  clarity 
of  vision  ? 

Dr.  Scott  tells  us,  it  is  true,  that  “S't  Paul  had  no  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.”  But  he  tells  us  this  only  because  he  is  endeavoring  at  the 
moment  to  show  that  Paul  had  no  doctrine  of  a hypostatically 
distinct  Spirit.  Paul,  according  to  him,  identified  Christ  and  the 
Spirit,  and  “the  Spirit  of  God  was  for  him,  (apart  from  the  identifica- 
tion with  the  risen  Christ)  the  energy  of  the  divine  nature.”  We 
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congratulate  the  readers  of  this  Dictionary  that  they  only  have  to 
turn  over  to  Schlatter’s  article  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  learn  better 
(p.  574  b.  3,  “The  Spirit  sent  by  Christ”),  and  have  only  to  turn  to 
Allen’s  remarks  on  the  Trinitarian  formula  in  Mat.  xxviii.19  (p.  475-a) 
to  be  set  right  on  the  main  matter.  We  revert  for  a moment, 
however,  to  the  citations  we  have  just  made  from  Dr.  Scott.  He 
declares  that  “the  divinity  of  Christ  is  for  the  first  tifne  expressly 
acknowledged”  by  John,  and  yet  he  declares  that  Paul  held  with 
complete  conviction  and  asserted  with  emphasis,  “Christ  is  God  for 
me,”  The  saving  clause  to  enable  Dr.  Scott  to  make  a synthesis  of 
his  own  words  lies  of  course  in  the  words,  “for  me.”  Paul  was 
convinced,  it  seems,  that  Christ  was  God  “for  him”,  but  not  that 
He  was  God  for  other  people.  This  subjectivizing  of  Paul’s  asser- 
tions about  'Christ  is  thoroughly  unjustifiable.  Paul  does  not  tell 
us  what  Christ  was  “for  him”;  he  tells  us  what  in  his  view  Christ 
was.  Dr.  Scott  tells  us,  it  is  true,  with  the  emphasis  of  formal 
announcement:  “St.  Paul  never  gives  to  Christ  the  name  or  de- 
scription of  God.”  But  he  tells  us  this  again  only  because  he  cannot 
see  that  such  a statement  could  be  made  consistent  with  Paul’s  mono- 
theism, although  at  the  end,  we  have  seen,  he  has  to  admit  that 
Paul  did  hold  in  conjunction  his  monotheism  and  the  conviction  that 
Christ  was  God — “for  him.”  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Paul  does 
give  to  Christ  both  the  name  and  the  description  of  God.  He  gives 
Him  the  name  of  God  for  example  in  Rom.  ix.5,  and  not  the  bare 
name  of  “God”  merely,  but  the  description  of  “God  over  all”;  he 
gives  him  the  name  of  God  in  Titus  ii.13,  and  again  not  merely 
the  name  of  “God”  but  the  description  of  “our  great  God  and 
Saviour”.  He  describes  Him  as  God  in  Acts  xx.28,  in  Phil  ii.8  and 
in  Col.  ii.15  ff,  and  in  numerous  places  besides.  No  doubt  Dr.  Scott 
has  his  own  way  of  explaining  away  all  such  descriptions.  But  this 
is  to  be  set  to  the  charge  of  his  exegesis : they  cannot  be  explained 
away.  If  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  pult  an  artificial  meaning  on 
every  statement  which  is  inconsistent  with  a generalization  which 
we  wish  to  foist  upon  an  author,  no  author’s  meaning  is  safe  and  it 
becomes  a folly  to  write. 

The  quality  of  Dr.  Scott’s  exegesis  may  be  guaged  by  observ- 
ing the  curious  interpretation  which  he  gives  of  Rom.  i.4.  He 
represents  Paul  as  teaching  here  that  as  born  of  the  seed  of  David 
Jesus  had  been  “Xpioros  Kara  <rdp«a  and  vlo s 6eov  in  the  Messianic 
sense” ; “but  after  and  in  consequence  of  the  Resurrection  He  has 
entered  upon  the  status  of  Son  of  God  in  an  exalted  form,  set  free 
from  ‘the  likeness  of  (weak  and)  sinful  flesh’”.  This  should  mean, 
ex  vi  verborum,  that  to  Paul  Christ  while  on  earth  was  but  “the 
fleshly  Christ”  and  only  became  the  spiritual  Son  of  God  after  and 
in  consequence  of  the  Resurrection.  The  passage  certainly  does  not 
mean  this ; and  no  doubt  this  is  something  more  than  Dr.  Scott 
would  have  it  mean.  Where,  however,  does  Paul  speak  of  Jesus 
being  or  being  conceived  as  Xpiords  Kara  aapKa?  Not  at  Rom. ix.5  or 
2 Cor.  v.  16  where  alone  the  terms  are  brought  together.  It  is  safe  to 
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say  that  it  would  have  been  simply  impossible  for  Paul  to  speak  of 
Jesus  as  Xpicr-rds  Kara  c rapKa.  And  where  does  Paul  suggest 
that  Christ  in  His  exaltation  has  been  set  free  from  “the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh’’?  That  would  be  to  teach  that  'Christ  was  incarnate 
only  upon  earth  and  ceased  to  be  incarnate  in  His  exaltation.  When 
he  comes  formally  to  expound  Rom.  viii.3,  Dr.  Scott  discards  the 
translation  “sinful  flesh”  in  favor  of  “sin’s  flesh”;  that  is,  if  we 
understand  him,  he  wishes  to  take  the  genitive  as  genitive  of  posses- 
sion rather  than  of  characterizing  quality.  He  explains  that  this 
“flesh”  is  not  conceived  by  Paul  as  originally  or  inherently  sinful, — 
as  Jiilicher,  for  example,  will  have  it,  saying  ‘There  never  was  any 
other  kind” — but  has  become  so  “historically  and  experimentally”.  This 
is  well,  so  far  as  it  goes : but  the  point  is  that  “flesh”  has  thus,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Scott,  become  “an  appanage  of  sin’’  in  all  its  manifestations. 
Now  Christ  took  this  flesh,  flesh  as  the  possession  of  sin.  “The  <xap£ 
which  He  assumed  was  truly  human  flesh ; it  was,  for  such  it  had 
come  to  be  historically,  ‘sin’s  flesh’ — flesh  that  was  in  the  grasp  of 
sin”.  In  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  sin’s  flesh,  therefore,  Christ 
took  flesh  that  was  in  the  grasp  of  sin,  flesh  “as  it  was  conditioned 
by  sin,  tyrannized  and  enslaved  by  it.”  This  would  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  term  “likeness”  here,  and  flat  in  the  face  of  such  a 
phrase  as  meets  us,  say,  in  2 Cor.  v.21.  But  Dr.  Scott  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  Paul  teaches  that  the  flesh  which  Christ  took  was 
actually  sinful.  He  supposes  that  he  meets  the  difficulty  by  saying: 
“He  ‘knew  no  sin’  (2  Cor.  v.21),  and  yet  in  his  case  the  <rap£  was  the 
medium  of  sin’s  assault  upon  Him.”  Obviously  the  conclusion  does 
not  match  the  premises.  And  what  is  'the  use  of  erecting  a problem 
to  be  solved  in  this  way? 

The  difficulty  of  stating  statistical  facts  with  exactness  and  without 
misleading  implications  is  proverbial.  iDr.  Scott  does  not  escape 
scathless.  He  makes  these  statements  with  respect  to  what  he,  not 
altogether  exactly,  speaks  of  as  Luke’s  use  of  Xpioros  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts,  with  a view  to  illustrating  the  writer’s  constant 
consciousness  of  its  official  sense.  “He  never  employs  it”,  he  says, 
“as  a proper  name.  His  name  for  our  Saviour  is  either  ‘Jesus’  or 
‘the  Lord’  ” ; and  Xpicrros  when  it  stands  alone  always  means  “Messiah’. 
This  is  especially  significant  in  passages  where  ‘Christ’  and  ‘Jesus’ 
occur  together  in  apposition ; e.g.  iii.20,  ‘that  he  may  send  the  Messiah 
who  has  been  afore  appointed  . . . Jesus’;  v.42,  vii.3;  xviii.28  ‘show- 
ing by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah’  He  speaks  of 
these  three  facts  as  “completely  attesting”  the  primary  fact  asserted, 
namely  that  Luke  always  uses  Xpurros  with  its  official  sense  in  mind. 
But  we  observe  at  once  that  the  first  of  the  three  statements  is 
inexact.  To  make  it  exact,  the  qualifying  clause  employed  in  later 
statements  must  be  inserted.  It  is  true  only  that  Xpurros  “when  it 
stands  alone”,  does  not  occur  as  a proper  name.  It  does  occur  as  a 
proper  name  in  conjunction  with  other  designations:  “Jesus  Christ” 
(viii.i2a,  ix.34,  x.36.48),  “Jesus  Christ,  the  Nazarene  (iii.6,  iv.4), 
“the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (xi.17),  “our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (xi.17). 
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And  its  occurrence  as  a proper  name  in  these  compounds  renders  the 
inexact  statement  misleading.  They  show  that  “Christ”  has  so  fully 
taken  the  place  of  a proper  name  in  the  consciousness  of  the  com- 
munity that  even  such  compounds  could  'be  formed.  Dr.  Scott’s 
second  statement  thus  becomes  also  inexact  and  misleading.  It  is 
true  that  ‘Lord’  is  the  ruling  designation  of  Jesus  in  Acts;  ‘Jesus’ 
on  the  other  hand  is  comparatively  sparingly  employed,  and  only  in 
particular  circumstances  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  natural  to  em- 
ploy it:  it  occurs  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  not  only  “ILord” 
(“the  Lord  Jesus”)  but  ‘'Christ”  itself  (“Jesus  Christ”)  or  both 
(“the  Lord  Jesuis  Christ”),  ilt  is  no  doubt  a tardy  remembrance 
of  the  use  of  “Jesus”  along  with  “Christ”  which  compels  the  qualified 
form  of  the  assertion  in  the  second  half  of  this  second  statement: 
“and  Xpurros  when  it  stands  alone  always  means  Messiah.”  It  only 
rarely,  however,  stands  alone ; and  when  it  does  so,  it  is  chiefly 
in  such  statements  as  “showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ” — which  are  scarcely  ad  rem.  Even  the  last  of  the  three  state- 
ments thus  becomes  misleading.  Some  of  the  passages  cited  in  it 
are  not  from  the  first  part  of  Acts.  Only  those  passages  are  adduced 
in  which  the  order  is  “Christ  Jesus”  (xvii.3  certainly  belongs  in  any 
event  to  a different  category),  not  those  in  which  the  order  is  “Jesus 
Christ”.  And  the  possibility  that  ‘‘Christ  Jesus”  in  iii.20  and  v.42 
as  well  as  in  xxiv.24  (the  omission  of  which  from  Dr.  Scott’s  list 
seems  to  show  that  he  does  not  consider  it  to  the  point)  may  be 
a proper  name,  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  Epistles,  is  not  allowed  for. 
The  statistics  of  the  occurrence  Kvpios  in  1 and  2 Thessalonians,  p. 
107b  are  marred  by  the  same  kind  of  inexactness  of  statement.  De- 
cidedly, the  reader  would  do  well  to  scrutinize  these  statistical  state- 
ments before  drawing  inferences  from  them  in  support  of  propositions. 

If  we  do  not  like  Dr.  Scott’s  article  on  Christ,  Christology,  we  like 
Dr.  A.  S'.  Martin’s'  articles  on  Grace  and  Justification  even  less. 
It  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  discover  a person  more 
unfitted  to  deal  with  these  subjects  sympathetically.  The  treatment  of 
Grace  is  vitiated  from  the  beginning  by  the  determination  of  the 
writer  to  set  man  over  against  God  as  His  fellow,  not  to  say, — as  a 
personal  spirit  like  Him, — His  equal.  Co-operation  becomes  thus  the 
formula  for  the  relation  of  the  two,  and  a co-operation  which  ever 
tends  to  a certain  equalization.  Griace  is  not  merely  given1 ; it  is  taken. 
God  and  man  work  together  to  all  effects,  God’s  willingness  to  help 
being  matched  by  man’s  willingness  to  be  helped.  It  is  a case  of 
mutual  love,  the  love  of  God  to  man  meeting  the  love  of  man  to 
God,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  two  issuing  in  a common  effect. 
Accordingly  there  is  nothing  “infallible”  or  “irresistible”  in  grace: 
it  is  merely  God’s  side  of  a mutual  activity — which  is  barren,  and  to 
say  the  truth,  not  even  instituted,  until  and  unless  man’s  side  is  in 
evidence  also.  All  this  is,  of  course,  quite  un-Biblical.  When  Paul 
declares,  for  example,  on  the  one  side,  that  man  is  carnal,  sold  under 
sin,  and  on  the  other,  that  sin  shall  not  rule  over  those  who  are 
not  under  law  but  under  grace,  he  certainly  allows  for  the  voluntary 
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activities  of  men,  but  as  certainly  he  presents  the  grace  that  comes 
to  them  gratuitously  as  both  “infallible”  and  “irresistible”.  “Sin 
shall  not  rule  over  you” : it  is  a definite  promise  of  what  shall  be. 

“For  ye  are  under  grace” : the  reason  is  defined ; grace  is  a power 

which  irresistibly  brings  the  result.  What  Martin  has  done  is  to 
transform  the  almighty  power  of  God  which  creatively  works  its 
effect  into  a mere  influx  of  immanently  acting  influence,  which  in 

concourse  with  the  human  soul,  as  a second  cause,  makes  towards  an 

end.  The  article  Grace,  in  these  circumstances,  becomes  not  one 
on  Grace  itself,  that  is,  the  divine  activities  in  saving  the  soul,  but 
on  “the  grace-filled  life,”  that  is,  the  growth  of  the  human  soul  under 
the  divine  influences.  Everything  is  subjectivised — translated  into 
terms  of  human  action.  This  is  sometimes  nothing  less  than  absurd. 
Take  this  definition  of  Eleotion:  “Election  expresses  the  soul’s  ex- 

perience and  certainty  of  saving  grace.”  Or  this  definition  of  Grace 
itiself : “Grace  is  a sense  of  God’s  favor.” 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  possible — we  are  silre  that  it  is  very 
difficult — to  obtain  from  Martin’s  discussion  of  Justification  any  clear 
conception  of  how  he  really  thinks  it  is  accomplished.  Take  the 
section,  for  example,  in  which  he  sums  up  what  he  conceives  to  be 
meant  by  “the  new  righteousness”  in  Paul’s  teaching, — that  is  to 
say,  in  his  own.  We  are  told  that  we  cannot  “stand  before  God’s 
righteousness”  on  the  basis  of  a self-righteousness  which  is  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Law.  Then  we  are  told  that  “there  is  another  right- 
eousness, never  lost  sight  of  even  under  the  old  Law,  which  has 
now  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ”  and  is  “by  Him  made  ours”.  But 
we  seek  in  vain  to  learn  what  this  “other  righteousness”  is,  or  how 
it  is  made  ours  by  Christ.  We  are  told  that  it  is  “presented  in 
Christ” ; that  “it  awakes  in  the  sinner  penitence  and  faith — a love  of 
Christ’s  holiness,  a hatred  of  his  own  sinfulness”;  and  that  it  does 
this  “'by  God’s  grace”.  We  are  told  that  the  very  thing  provided  in  it 
is  a provision  “to  bridge  the  chasm  between  God  and  sin.”  But  we 
are  not  told  what  it  is.  And  when  an  effort  is  made  to  point  out 
how  it  “bridges  the  chasm  between  God  and  sin”  it  is  in  this,  if  not 
confused,  certainly  confusing  sentence : “In  Christ  God  gives  His 

own  righteousness,  which  is  the  end  and  meaning  of  all  faith.”  What 
is  “the  end  and  meaning  of  all  faith”?  God’s  own  righteousness? 
Or  the  gift  of  God’s  own  righteousness  in  Christ?  And  what  is 
this  righteousness  of  God’s  own,  which  He  gives  in  Christ,  and  which, 
or  the  gift  of  which,  is  the  end  and  meaning  of  all  faith?  Until 
we  know  that  we  are  told  nothing  and  we  are  not  in  the  least  told 
that.  We  are  only  told  that  “he  who  receives  it” — whatever  this 
mysterious  “it”  is — “in  initio,  receives  it  virtually  in  extenso;  such 
is  the  mode  of  God’s  gift  of  it”. 

This  sounds  so  good  that  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  know  what  . 
“it”  is.  And  fortunately  we  strike  now  a stream  of  lucid  writing, 
which,  however,  does  not  obviously  relate  itself  to  -what  has  been 
said  before.  “The  condition  of  possible  or  future  righteousness,” 
we  read,  “is  the  right  attitude  or  intention  of  mind  towards  the 
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actual  present  righteousness.  It  is  possible  to  justify  or  accept  as 
right  only  that  attitude  which  at  this  time  is  the  nearest  right  pos- 
sible for  the  person.  In  the  initial  moment  of  contrition,  the  only 
possible  and  right  posture  of  the  sinner  is  that  consciousness  of 
himself  which  could  not  be  the  beginning  of  his  hatred  of  sin 

if  it  were  not  to  the  same  extent  the  beginning  of  a love  of  holiness. 
Where  this  exists  in  love  and  sincerity,  even  though  it  be  but  the 
beginning  of  an  infinite  process,  it  is  possible  and  right  to  accept 
and  keep  as  right  that  which  at  first  is  only  a turning  to  and  direc- 
tion towards  right  (cf.  1 John  1.8-10.)”  This  is  an  admirably  clear 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  not  indeed  of  Paul,  but  of  current  modern 
Pelagianism,  which  bases  God’s  acceptance  of  the  sinner  on  the 

sinner’s  own  righteous  conduct,  but  (here  is  where  it  differs  from 
fifth  century  Pelagianism),  in  concession  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  sinner’s  righteousness,  supposes  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the 

deed,  takes  the  beginnings  in  anticipation  of  the  completion,  is  will- 

ing, in  other  words,  to  accept  the  sinner’s  note  of  hand  in  lieu  of 
the  cash  down,  as  the  purchase  price  of  his  favor.  But  that  “other 
righteouness”  presented  in  Christ,  described  as  “God’s  own  righteous- 
ness given  in  Christ”,  “which  is  the  end  and  meaning  of  all  faith” — 
what  has  it  to  do  with  this  Pelagian  scheme?  God  demands  from 
man  a righteousness  of  his  own,  and  graciously  accepts  its  first 
motions  as  if  the  completion  were  already  present — that  is  all  we 
have  here. 

Martin  does  make  some  effort  to  institute  a connection  between 
our  righteousness  and  Christ.  But  it  seems  lame  and  ineffective. 
He  proceeds : “Thus  the  righteousness  of  faith” — we  have  not  heard 
before  of  any  “righteousness  of  faith”  but  our  righteousness 
is  suddenly  called  by  this  name, — “thus  the  righteousness  of 
faith  begins  with  our  sense  of  sin  and  experience  of  impotence,  and 
God’s  loving  acceptance  of  this  experience  in  us  is  the  condition, 
starting  point  and  earnest  of  a righteousness  in  us,  which  is  main- 
tained and  increased  through  Christ’s” — it  is  the  possessive  case  and 
hence  means  “Christ’s  righteousness” — “in  whom  we  see  all  the  presence 
and  power  of  Godliness,  and  in  consequence  all  the  power  in  our- 
selves necessary  to  its  actual  attainment  and  possession.”  We  can 
attach  no  other  meaning  to  this  sentence  except  this : that  we  'begin 
our  own  righteousness  with  a sense  of  sin  and  experience  of  im- 
potence; that  God  lovingly  accepts  this  repentance  as  the  condition, 
■starting  point  and  earnest  of  a righteousness  of  our  own  (“in  us”)  ; 
that  we  then  see  all  the  presence  and  power  of  God  “in  us” — that 
“in  us”  is  very  disturbing! — revealed  in  Christ,  which  apparently 
means  that  we  see  already  manifested  in  'Christ  all  that  we  hope  to 
be,  that  complete  righteousness  of  which  we  as  yet  have  only  the 
beginnings ; that  this  is  equivalent  in  some  way  unexplained  (“con- 
sequently”) to  seeing  in  Him  “all  the  power  in  ourselves  necessary 
to  its  actual  possession” — “its”  being  apparently  the  complete  right- 
eousness already  manifested  in  Christ  and  begun  in  us ; and  finally, 
that  this  sight  of  these  revelations  in  Him  “maintains  and  increases 
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our  faith.”  This  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  right- 
eousness which  we  begin  in  ourselves  and  which  is  accepted  by 
God  as  the  promise  and  potency  of  a completed  righteousness  yet 
to  come,  is  maintained  and  increased  by  the  inspiration  of  Christ’s 
'example:  we  see  in  Him  what  we  fain  would  be,  and  that  inspires 
us  to  become  it.  Accordingly  Martin  continues : “Faith  in  Christ 
as  our  righteousness  can  justify  us  because  it  is  based  on  the  one 
condition  in  ourselves  of  becoming  righteous — a loyal  disposition — 
and  the  one  power  with  ourselves  to  make  us  righteous — the  right- 
eousness of  God.”  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  that  sentence; 
but  it  seems  to  be  explicated  by  the  next  one  which  runs:  “The 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  makes  the  sinner  righteous  by  enabling  him 
to  make  himself  righteous.  It  starts  the  process  by  regarding  and 
treating  as  righteous  the  penitent  believer”.  Thus,  out  of  all  the 
confusion,  we  get — mere  Pelagianism.  And  this  is  represented  as 
the  doctrine  of  Paul ! 

No  doubt  Martin  would  not  confess  himself  a Pelagian.  And  it 
is  very  true  that  he  frequently  makes  use  of  expressions  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  complete  Pelagianism  of  this  reasoned  state- 
ment of  doctrine.  The  main  point  to  insist  on,  therefore,  is  his  lack 
of  clarity.  And  perhaps  it  is  well  to  note  that  he  is  not  very  exact 
in  his  history  of  doctrine.  At  one  point  in  the  article  on  Grace 
(p.  512),  he  undertakes  to  discriminate  Pelagianism,  Augustinianism 
and  Semi-Pelagianism.  He  does  it  thus : “In  the  Pelagian  view', 
grace  precedes  and  assists  the  natural  (unregenerate)  will;  in  the 
Augustinian,  grace  prepares  and  assists  the  regenerate  will;  ini  the 
Semi-Pelagian,  grace  is  not  operative  at  all  till  man’s  will  ( indifferent ) 
brings  it  into  play.”  Did  anyone  ever  hear  such  confusion?  We  are 
tempted  to  conjecture  that  the  terms  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian 
have  accidently  got  interchanged.  But  that  correction  will  not  cure 
all  the  faults  of  the  statement.  It  is  hopelessly  incompetent. 

That  we  should  meet  with  this  bald  Pelagianism  here  should  not 
in  the  least  surprise  us.  Pelagianism  is  the  anthropological  aspect  of 
that  “reduced  Christianity'”  which  calls  itself  “modern  Liberalism”.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  much  in  evidence  in  this  Dictionary  which  is 
tinctured  everywhere  with  this  “Liberalism.”  We  open  it,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  article  “Hardening.”  This  is  ■written  by  Professor 
James  Strachan.  We  find  him  struggling  unsuccessfully  with  the 
ascription  of  “hardening”  to  God.  The  reason  is  simply  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  a ‘Tall”.  He  does  not  recognize  that  man 
stands  before  God  as  a guilty  creature,  wrho  already  deserves  all 
the  punishment  which  may  befall  him.  He  quotes  Hermann  Schultz 
as  saying,  “Nor  does  any  one  doubt  that  it  is  an  effect  intended  by 
God,  when,  at  a certain  stage  in  sin,  His  revelation  makes  the  heart 
harder” — and  in  quoting  this  saying  approvingly  he  undermines  his 
whole  labored  argument  (and  Schultz’s  as  well) — if  indeed  man  be 
a sinner.  Every  man  is  always,  the  Scriptures  being  witness,  at  that 
stage  of  sin  that  any  manifestation  of  God  makes  his  heart  harder ; 
and  it  requires  a creative  operation  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  beget 
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in  him  a new  life.  Dr.  Strachan  is  a professor  in  the  McCrea-Magie 
Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry,  Ireland;  and  Dr.  Martin  is  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  was  formerly  an  examiner  in 
Divinity  in  Edinburgh  University.  We  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
it  is  the  men  of  these  better  traditions  who  have  fallen  most  hope- 
lessly under  the  newer  “reduced”  influences.  We  were  glad,  ac- 
cordingly, to  see  that  the  article  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  has 
been  committed  to  a good  Wesleyan,  Professor  W.  F.  Lofthouse. 
When  we  read  it,  we  were  gladder  still.  We  may  not  agree  with  every- 
thing Professor  Lofthouse  says:  but  there  is  nothing  shallow  here. 
The  article  is  written  not  only  with  solid  learning  but  with  true 
insight,  and  at  least  touches  the  full  truth.  Professor  Lofthouse 
knows  not  only  his  own  philosophy  but  his  Paul.  His  article  is 
like  an  oasis  in  a dry  land. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Theism  and  Humanism.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  1914.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Bal- 
four, M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.  (Hon.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge)  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  New  York:  Francis  H. 
Doran  Company,  8vo. ; pp.  xv.274. 

These  lectures  require  careful  reading  and  are  sure  to  reward 
thorough  study.  The  author  addresses  himself  to  the  plain  man’s 
point  of  view  and  avoids,  as  far  as  he  felt  himself  warranted  in 
doing,  the  technical  problems  of  philosophy  and  the  dialectic  phrases 
of  scholastic  discourse.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  author’s 
“The  Foundations  of  Belief”  first  published  we  believe  more  than 
twenty  years  before  these  lectures  were  given,  can  fail  to  detect  both 
the  substantial  identity  of  the  author’s  thought  and  at  the  same  time 
its  riper  and  richer  maturity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  distinguished  author  is  no  mere  “Rocking 
Chair  philosopher”.  He  is  a man  of  affairs, — a man  among  men, 
as  well  as  among  books.  Philosophy  may  be  to  him  an  avocation — 
a recreation : but  while  he  is  inter  pares  among  the  great  men  of  the 
time  of  whom  he  is  one,  he  is  also  able  to  put  the  plain  man’s  ques- 
tions in  a way  that  the  plain  man  can  appreciate;  and  if  that  plain 
man  be  interested  in  such  matters,  he  will  receive  from  Mr.  Balfour 
help  which  few  are  able  to  afford.  In  short,  he  proposes  to  discuss 
a question  in  Natural  Religion.  He  doubts  whether  there  has  been 
for  generations  a deeper  interest  than  at  this  moment  in  things 
spiritual,  however  different  be  its  manifestations  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  history”,  pp.  25,  26.  And  he  believes  that 
there  are  “reasons  why  to  the  world  at  large  those  who  study  meta- 
physics seem  to  sit  (as  it  were)  far  apart  from  their  fellowmen, 
seeking  wisdom  by  methods  hard  of  comprehension  and  gently 
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quarreling  with  each  other  in  an  unknown  tongue,”  p.  26.  It  always 
takes  the  Master  to  make  profound  truths  plain  to  the  untrained 
mind  and  yet  there  is  a faint  note  of  personal  apology  which  the 
reader  will  understand  and  accept  when  he  says : “No  one  who  took 
any  part  in  public  affairs  between  March  1914  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  or  between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  present  moment 
is  likely  to  regard  these  months  as  providing  convenient  occasion 
for  quiet  thought  and  careful  writing.  I say  this,  however,  not  as 
an  excuse  for  poor  workmanship,  but  only  as  an  explanation  of 
long  delay”  (p.  viii).  Putting  himself  at  once  in  the  position  of 
the  plain  man,  he  plainly  tells  us  that  it  is  the  God  according  to 
Religion  and  not  the  God  according  to  metaphysics  that  he  is  in- 
terested in.  Many  believe  that  these  two  conceptions  can  be  harmon- 
ized, though  he  admits  that  he  has  never  “fused”  the  two  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  He  believes  that  the  attribution  of  personality 
to  God  is  much  truer  than  the  denial  of  it,  but  he  regards  it  as 
inadequate  to  the  Reality-,  nevertheless.  The  one  conception  em- 
phasizes lower  Ethical  personality-  and  the  other  “tends  to  regard  him 
as  the  logical  glue  which  holds  multiplicity  together  and  makes  it  intel- 
ligible.” The  plain  man  avoids  the  parlance  of  the  schools  and  calls 
some  things  simply-  inevitable.  He  has  little  bother  about  what  we 
should  all  believe  and  leaves  it  to  the  gnostics  and  agnostics  and  episte- 
mologists  and  the  rest  to  decide  w-hy-  w-e  believe  them. 

Here  we  at  once  face  the  elements  of  Natural  Religion.  One  of 
the  foremost  queries  in  the  plain  man’s  mind  is  what  effect  upon 
the  meaning  of  Religion  would  a purely  natural  origin  of  Religion 
have?  That  is  to  say,  given  a Godless  universe,  w-ould  a purely 
naturalistic  origin  be  compatible  with  moral  values?  Can  morality, 
qua  morality-,  have  a non  moral  origin  and  genesis?  The  author 
say-s  that  the  affirmative  has  never  been  maintained  on  any  large 
scale.  Our  highest  emotions  and  beliefs  must  have  a congruous 
origin.  Beauty  is  no  accident.  Ethics  must  be  more  than  a happy- 
chance.  On  the  score  of  inevitableness,  Mr.  Balfour  contends  that 
mechanism,  naturalism,  agnosticism,  must  be  ruled  out  and  “a  lofty 
form  of  theism  becomes  as  I think  inevitable.” 

•In  building  up  his  argument,  the  discussion  is  threefold.  He 
considers  first  Aesthetics,  having  to  do  not  only-  w-ith  beauty  but  also 
with  all  objects  of  contemplation;  second,  Ethics,  relating  to  ends 
and  means  of  action;  and,  third,  intellectual  belief.  The  pleasurable 
contemplation  of  a thing  of  beauty-  is  conditioned  upon  our  notion 
of  its  origin.  Beauty  largely-  loses  its  charm  if  w-e  learn  that  it  is 
the  product  of  chance  or  of  blind  impersonal  machinery.  Creative 
mind  is  assumed  in  natural  as  w-ell  as  in  artistic  beauty-.  Take 
away  all  thought  of  design  and  you  have  in  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  taken  away  the  beauty.  “The  glory-  of  mountain  and  of 
plain,  storm  and  sunshine,  must  be  regarded  as  resembling  the 
kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  which  I just  now  spoke;  with  this  difference 
only — that  the  kaleidoscope  w-as  designed  to  give  some  pattern,  though 
no  one  pattern  more  than  another ; while  nature  was  not  designed  w-ith 
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any  intention  at  all,  and  gives  us  its  patterns  only  by  accident”  (p.  78). 
Macbeth  is  quoted  as  saying  of  life  that  it  is  “a  tale  told  by  an  idiot, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.”  If  beauty  signifies  noth- 
ing, shall  we  continue  to  call  it  beauty? 

In  discussing  the  sphere  of  action,  the  author  discourses  with 
singular  felicity  upon  Ends  Ultimate  and  Contributing,  Egoistic  and 
Altruistic.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  atheistic  evolution  egoism 
and  altruism  often  run  into  each  other.  Each  is  relative.  In  the 
beehive  there  is  altruism,  but  it  is  obeyed,  not  chosen.  These  -terms 
mean  nothing  if  they  are  not.  ethically  understood,  but  the  Ethical 
view  means  nothing  if  it  is  of  a thing  purely  automatic.  We  may 
distinguish  between  the  ethics  of  instinct  and  of  selection,  but  if 
there  is  nowhere  anything  more  than  the  non-moral  in  either  of 
them,  then  we  should  say  the  term  ethical  can  not  be  legitimately 
applied  at  all.  The  animal  mother  discriminates  in  her  instinctive 
altruism ; she  tenderly  cares  for  her  children,  but  cares  nothing  for 
her  grandchildren.  Selections  by  instinct  are  matters  of  routine 
at  the  best.  -It  is  not  choice  but  compulsion  or  impulsion;  hereditary 
and  automatic.  Loyalty  is  a fine  trait  but  many  lower  animals  are 
loyal.  “Can  we  be  content  to  regard  the  highest  loyalties  the  most 
devoted  love,  the  most  limitless  self-abnegation  as  the  useless  ex- 
cesses of  a world-system  which  in  its  efforts  to  adapt  organism  to 
environment  has  overshot  its  mark?  I deem  it  impossible,”  p.  125. 
The  really  Ethical  in  choice  or  selection,  either  individualistic  or 
evolutionary,  must  like  genuine  beauty,  have  an  origin  congruous 
with  its  character.  With  easy  familiarity,  with  scientific  truth  and 
with  charming  facility  in  turning  it  to  his  good  purpose,  Mr.  Balfour 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  -which  he  declares  that  he  cannot  resist, 
that  “Ethics  must  have  its  roots  in  the  divine;  and  in  the  divine 
it  must  have  its  consummation,”  p.  134. 

But  the  climax  of  the  masterly  argument  is  yet  to  come.  Readers 
of  Balfour  know  that  he  is  no  Hegelian,  nor  is  he  a mere  stickler 
for  the  technical  formulas  of  ratiocination.  We  should  say  that  he 
ought  to  be  patient  with  the  methods  of  the  inductive  psychology, 
for  he  makes  much  of  the  natural  history  of  an  idea  or  of  a con- 
viction. He  views  men’s  creeds  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  abstract 
evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  but  also — and  very  considerably 
in  the  light  of  the  causes  and  occasions  by  which  they  came  to 
exist.  He  is  shy  of  formal  logic.  Perceptions  of  beauty,  action, 
truth  are  to  be  regarded  not  less  as  results  of  tendencies  than  as 
conclusions  of  logic.  We  are  “sensitive  about  the  pedigree  of  an 
intellectual  creed.”  Here  we  catch  a familiar  note  from  ‘The  Founda- 
tions of  Belief’:  “There  are  no  beliefs  which  do  not  trace  back  their 
origin  to  causes  which  are  wholly  irrational.  Proximately  these  be- 
liefs may  take  rank  as  logical  conclusions,”  p.  140.  If  we  were 
called  upon  to  criticize  this  quotation,  we  should  say  first,  that  unless 
by  “irrational”  is  meant  non-rational,  the  statement  is  too  sweeping, 
and,  furthermore,  the  distinction  should  be  more  clearly  expressed 
between  producing  causes  and  justifying  reasons;  and,  second,  that 
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when  these  effect-producing  causes  take  rank  as  logical  conclusions, 
it  is  because  there  is  an  inexcusable  mistake  made  in  confusing 
efficient  causes  with  sufficient  reasons.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  did  a 
great  service  twenty  years  ago  in  cautioning  us  against  confusing 
causes  with  reasons,  against  ignoring  the  distinction  between  the 
natural  history  of  a psychic  state  and  the  logical  reason  for  its 
being ; and  those  who  heeded  that  caution  have  often  had  occasion 
to  observe  how  easy  and  how  frequent  is  the  confusion  against  which 
he  warned  us  and  how  large  a place  it  has  had  in  accounting  for 
those  professing  the  philosophies  men  have  professed,  for  their  own- 
ing the  religious  and  ethical  systems  which  they  have  owned  and 
for  their  choosing  the  ecclesiastical  affinities  and  social  affiliations 
which  they  have  chosen.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to 
put  forth  reasons  presuming  to  account  for  their  beliefs  and  actions, 
whereas  they  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  causes  that  really  led 
them  to  believe  and  to  act  as  they  do.  Mr.  Balfour  believes  that 
the  argument  for  design  is  not  bad ; but,  in  the  old  form  of  it, 
it  is  too  narrow.  He  frankly  concedes  the  force  of  Hume’s  famous 
objection  to  “the  absurdity  of  arguing  from  an  effect  like  the  uni- 
verse to  a cause  like  God”,  seeing  that  we  have  had  no  experience 
either  in  making  a world  or  in  seeing  worlds  made.  But  can  we 
not  find  a middle  ground  “between  the  skeptic  in  his  study  and  the 
believer  in  the  market-place?” 

The  author  pays>  his  respects  to  mathematics  and  quotes  Mill  to 
the  effect  that  Mathematics  is  as  free  of  mysteries  as  theology.  His 
discussion  of  Probability  is  little  else  than  a marvel  of  acumen. 
The  throw  of  an  unloaded  die  is  a comparatively  easily  predictable 
thing;  but  the  throw  of  a die  that  is  loaded — and  we  do  not  know 
how  or  with  what  may  suggest  to  us  that  even  to  omniscence  there  is 
such  a thing  as  Chance  Randomness”.  The  calculable  probability  of 
the  turning  up  of  each  of  the  six  faces,  is  now  wholly  vitiated  and 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  causes,  or  how  sufficient  they  are, 
that  may  eventuate  in  the  up-turning  of  any  one  of  the  six  sides. 
We  are  simply  inevitably  agnostics.  The  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
is  all  well  enough,  but  in  our  ignorance  of  the  concrete  data,  we  cannot 
apply  the  principle  to  this  specific  instance — we  are  hopelessly  help- 
less. “We  treat  alternatives  as  equally  likely  when  we  cannot  see 
any  ground  for  supposing  that  one  is  more  likely  than  another,”  p.  187. 

We  cannot  extract  knowledge  from  ignorance.  Then  follows  one 
of  the  keenest  argunienta  ad  hominem  in  the  book:  “An  agnostic 

declines  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  being  of  God,  because  it  is  a 
matter  about  which  he  professes  to  know  nothing.  But  the  universe 
either  has  a spiritual  cause,  or  it  has  not.  If  the  agnostic  is  as 
ignorant  as  he  supposes,  he  cannot  have  any  reason  for  preferring 
the  first  alternative  to  the  second,  or  the  second  to  the  first.  Must 
he,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  chances  of  Theism  are  equal?  The 
man  who  knows  this,  knows  much.  He  knows,  or  may  know,  that 
God’s  existence  is  slightly  more  probable  than  his  own  chance  of 
winning  a coup  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  knows  or  may  know  the  exact 
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fraction  /by  which  the  two  probabilities  differ.  How  then,  can  he 
call  himself  an  agnostic?”  p.  188.  As  the  author  adds  in  effect:  this 
is  basing  probabilities  on  what  is  both  “little  less  than  complete 
knowledge  and  little  more  than  complete  ignorance.” 

We  are  told  that  no  attempt  has  ever  succeeded  to  show  that 
instinctive  expectation  is  a form  of  rational  inference.  Rational  Ex- 
pectation can  be  based  on  experience  only.  But,  strictly  speaking, 
experience  never  repeats  itself.  The  context  of  causes  never  exactly 
reappears.  There  is  no  experienced  uniformity  of  nature.  The  ante- 
cedent situation — immediate  and  remote — and  the  aggregation  of 
causes — efficient  and  concomitant,  must  be  different  from  those  that 
produce  any  however  closely  resembling  event,  before  or  after.  The 
same  experience  the  second  time  is  not  the  same.  The  experience 
of  the  former  event  is  itself  an  addendum  to  the  psychical,  and  in 
all  strictness,  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  second.  The  uniformity 
of  nature  is  really  a presupposition  not  technically,  an  induction ; an 
assumption  not  an  experience.  We  assume  uniformity  in  the  world, 
and  when  we  experience  breaks  in  that  uniformity  we  discount  the 
breaks  and  hold  on  to  our  generalization.  This  is,  doubtless,  necessary 
both  to  scientific  method  and  to  practical  action,  but  the  author 
naively  says:  “There  is  no  complaint  to  be  made  of  the  verdict  in 
favor  of  absolute  uniformity  except  that  it  outruns  the  evidence.” 
We  presuppose  an  ideal  which  nature  is  to  follow  and  when  nature 
breaks  away  from  following  that  ideal,  we  doubt  our  senses  or  some- 
how, still  insist  upon  the  existence  of  the  ideal.  We  call  the  breaks 
“negligibility”  and  still  insist  upon  the  uniformity.  We  talk  about 
laws  of  nature  and  well  we  do,  but  they  are  the  product  of  faith  more 
than  of  sight.  The  basis  of  science  is  the  probability  of  rationally 
expected  results.  Otherwise,  science  is  an  impossibility  and  the  Cosmos 
has  a “history  but  n/ot  a science” : Scientific  perception  is  of  a piece 
with  all  other  perception.  It  is  all  “naif  realism.”  There  is  some- 
thing of  sarcasm  in  the  serenity  with  which  the  author  says,  “I  ask 
for  nothing  better  than  the  supremacy  of  reason;  not  one  of  its 
prerogatives  do  I desire  to  curtail.  /Indeed,  (as  I have  already  com- 
plained) it  is  the  agnostic  empiricists  who  most  obstinately  shrink 
from  following  it  to  conclusions  they  dislike,  who  mutiny,  like  some 
old-time  mariner,  whenever  they  are  required  to  navigate  unfamiliar 
seas”,  pp.  25a,  2. 

The  book  is  really  a great  contribution.  It  ought  to  be  prized  alike 
'by  the  scholar  and  by  the  man  on  the  street;  and  if  either  has  brains 
to  take  it  in  and  sufficient  interest  in  these  matters  to  digest  it  well, 
it  will  prove  to  him  a welcome  windfall  indeed.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a 
leading  spirit  in  British  affairs  but  giving  the  world  a book  like  this 
is  itself  a broad  basis  on  which  to  build  genuine  and  enduring  fame. 
His  modesty  is  charming.  His  characterization  of  himself  as  a “plain 
man”  is  evidently  sincere : he  may  call  himself  a “layman”  to  be  sure, 
but  in  the  grasp  and  sanity  of  his  views  of  life  and  fact  and  truth, 
in  his  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  re- 
ligious reflection  and  in  the  strong  and  helpful  treatment  of  these 
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difficulties  which,  falsely  viewed  or  superficially  handled,  harass  or 
hinder,  happy  progress,  but  fairly  faced  and  conclusively  considered, 
broaden  visions,  and  mature  convictions,  he  is  no  plain  man  only,  but 
a master  indeed.  These  words  indicate  his  general  position  and  only  a 
man  of  big  thoughts  and  of  big  faith  could  write  them:  “I  assume 
(among  other  things)  the  common  sense  outlook  upon  life,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  sciences.  The  philosopher  admits  in  theory — no 
ground  of  knowledge  but  reason.  I recognize  that,  in  fact,  the  whole 
human  race,  including  the  philosopher  himself,  fives  by  faith— alone” 
p.  263  “But  God  must  be  treated  as  an  entity,  which  we  may  add 
to  or  subtract  from,  the  sum  of  things  scientifically  known,  as  the 
canons  of  induction  may  suggest.  He  is  himself  the  condition  of 
scientific  knowledge.  If  he  be  excluded  from  the  causal  series  which 
produces  beliefs,  the  cognitive  series  which  justifies  them  is  corrupted 
at  the  root”  (p.  273,  4;  italics  ours). 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


The  Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks  From  Homer  to  the  Triumph 
of  Christianity-.  By  Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Harvard  University.  8vo.,  pp.  385.  Cambridge:  Har- 
vard University  Press.  London : Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford 
University  Press.  1916. 

“In  this  book  eight  lectures  given  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston  during  the  late  autumn  of  1914  are  combined  with  material 
drawn  from  a course  of  lectures  delivered  the  previous  spring  before 
the  Western  Colleges  with  which  Harvard  University  maintains  an 
annual  exchange — Beloit,  Carleton,  Colorado,  Grinnell,  and  Knox.” 
“The  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  present  within  a moderate 
compass  an  historical  account  of  the  progress  of  Greek  religious 
thought  through  something  over  a thousand  years.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  a general  treatment  of  Greek  religion,  or  to  deal 
with  pre-Hellenic  origins,  with  religious  antiquities,  or  with  mythology. 
The  discussions  are  confined  rather  to  the  Greeks’  ideas  about  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  and  to  their  concepts  of  the  relations  between  gods 
and  men  and  of  men’s  obligations  toward  the  divine.” 

Yet  our  author  has  felt  free  to  interpret  his  subject  liberally, 
and,  so  far  as  space  allowed,  he  has  touched  on  whatever  has 
seemed  to  him  most  significant  “Ethics  has  been  included  without 
hesitation,  for  the  Greeks  themselves,  certainly  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  regarded  morals  as  closely  related  with  religion.  A treat- 
ment of  the  oriental  religions  seemed  desirable,  since  the  first  two 
centuries  and  a half  of  our  era  cannot  be  understood  if  these 
religions  are  left  out  of  account.  Still  more  necessary-  was  it  to  in- 
clude Christianity”  and  in  the  handling  of  this  to  discuss  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  of  Paul  with  comparative  fullness,  in  order  to  set 
forth  clearly  the  material  which  later,  under  the  influence  of  similar 
thought,  was  transformed  into  a philosophic  system.  In  an  appendix 
will  be  found  selected  bibliographies  for  each  lecture.  To  these  fists 
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have  'been  admitted,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  “only  such  books 
as  the  author  has  found  useful  from  actual  experience, — and  few 
articles  from  periodicals  have  been  named.”  A full  “Index”  closes 
the  volume. 

It  will  at  -once  occur  to  those  familiar  with  Prof.  James  Adam’s 
splendid  work  “The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece”,  published  by 
T.  and  T.  Clark  in  1908,  that  Prof.  Moore’s  book  can  be  only  a 
repetition,  or  at  least  only  an  epitome,  of  this.  Such,  however,  is 
far  from  the  case.  Dr.  Adam’s  work  is  considerably  larger,  but  it 
does  not  trace  Greek  religious  thought  any  further  than  Plato. 
Prof.  Moore,  on  the  contrary,  follows  it  down  to  Origen;  and  while 
he  has  evidently  studied  Adam  closely  and  used  him  freely,  he  always 
writes  independently,  and  with  a vigor  born  of  original  research  and 
of  the  personal  conviction  that  only  the  latter  can  inspire.  The 
chapter  on  “Christianity”  is  the  sole  one  to  which  the  reviewer  must 
take  exception.  This  is  not  because  the  author  would  depreciate 
Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  he  writes  of  it  appreciatively  and 
even  sympathetically.  His  position  is  that  “Christianity  triumphed 
because  of  its  own  inherent  superiority  to  the  other  religions,  not 
because  its  rivals  were  wholly  evil  and  degrading.”  And  yet  in 
certain  essential  respects  he  seems  to  misunderstand  the  faith  of 
which  he  thinks  so  well.  Thus  he  represents  Jesus  as  “thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  current  doctrine  that  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
depended  on  his  own  righteousness”;  whereas  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  not  to  speak  of  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  writings, 
is  that  he  came  to  bring  salvation  as  a free  and  gracious  gift,  not 
to  teach  men  how  to  earn  it  by  good  works.  So,  too,  our  author  is 
at  fault  as  to  “the  chief  reasons  for  Christianity’s  triumph.”  These 
he  finds  in  “the  positive  and  noble  monotheism  of  Christianity”,  “the 
person  and  mission  of  Jesus,”  the  historical  as  opposed  to  mythical 
character  of  his  religion,  its  superior  power  of  adaptation  to  every 
class,  and  the  fact  that  experience  only  brought  out  more  fully  its 
unique  value.  But  how  came  all  these  excellencies  to  combine  in 
Christianity?  Is  not  this  what  needs  to  be  explained  and  what  is 
left  unexplained?  Is  not  our  author  guilty  of  the  same  mistake 
which  Gibbon  makes  when  in  his  famous  fifteenth  chapter  he  would 
account  for  the  marvellous  spread  of  our  religion  at  first?  That 
is,  the  explanation  which  they  both  offer  is  that  the  reason  why 
Christianity  developed  as  it  did  was  because  of  qualities  inherent 
in  its  nature.  But  why  and  how  came  it  to  have  this  nature?  This 
is  the  question  ■which  neither  answers,  which  needs  to  be  answered, 
and  which  can  be  answered  only  by  its  own  answer,  that  its  author, 
unlike  the  author  of  all  other  religions,  though  “the  Son  of  Man”, 
was  himself  “God”  and  “came  down  from  heaven.” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races  in  Thirteen  Volumes.  Louis  Herbert 
Gray,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor.  George  Foote  Moore,  A.M.,(D.D,  LL.D„ 
Consulting  Editor.  Greek  and  Roman.  By  William  Sherwood 
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Fox,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Volume  1,  8vo;  pp.  lxii,  353.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones 
Company,  1916. 

Oceanic.  By  Roland  B.  Dixon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Harvard  University.  Volume  IX,  8vo;  pp.  xv,  364.  Boston: 
Marshall  Jones  Company,  1916. 

North  America.  By  Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  University  of  Nebraska.  Volume  X,  8vo;  pp.  xxix, 
326.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company,  1916. 

This  is  the  first  installment  of  a great  and  long  needed  work. 
It  is  an  attempt  “to  collect  the  myths  of  the  entire  human  race 
into  a single  series;”  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  three  volumes 
described  above,  it  will  prove  to  be  a successful  attempt.  The  writers 
are  all  scholars  whose  names  guarantee  their  work.  The  illustrations 
are  very  numerous.  The  bibliographies  and  references  are  so  ample 
and  so  exact  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  make-up  of 
the  volumes  exhibits  the  book-maker’s  art  at  its  highest.  Though 
written  without  religious  bias  and  largely  because  so  written,  this 
series  should  be  indispensable  to  the  historian,  to  the  scientist,  and 
specially  to  the  historian  of  religion.  Indeed,  as  regards  the  last 
of  these  sciences,  “The  Mythology  of  All  Races”  should  prompt  and 
should  make  possible  a long  step  forward  in  the  understanding  of 
the  origins  of  the  religions  of  the  world. 

We  await  the  coming  issues  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Lord  God  of  Elijah  or  The  True  Biblical  Doctrine  of  God  as 
opposed  by  Evolution.  By  David  Heagle,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  8vo;  pp.  68. 
The  German  Literary  Board,  Burlington,  Iowa.  A timely  and 
vigorous  defence  of  the  transcendance  of  God. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion  and  Its  Application  in  Preaching  and 
Teaching.  By  James  H.  Snowden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  390  pp.,  i2mo., 
$1.50  net.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 

Everything  from  business  depression  to  religious  emotion,  is  now 
recorded  and  explained  in  terms  of  psychology.  It  is  an  interesting 
method  of  investigation,  and  has  attracted  a host  of  zealous  students, 
who  have  produced  many  books  of  more  or  less  digested  observations. 

Religious  experience  is  the  most  obscure  and  involved  of  all  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  activity,  and  therefore  a most  attractive  sub- 
ject for  the  psychologist.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  religious 
experiences  of  ourselves  and  others  as  holy  ground — or  at  least  a 
field  enclosed  against  the  prying  gaze  of  the  merely  curious  and  in- 
quisitive. It  is  therefore  with  a certain  repugnance  that  we  look 
at  science  laying  its  unsanctified  hands  upon  our  heartstrings  and 
fingering  the  cords  of  our  love  and  adoration — dealing  with  our 
deepest  emotions  as  “phenomena”  to  be  tested  as  with  the  scalpel 
and  the  scales. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  was  given 
to  us  in  America  by  Dr.  James,  who  happily  combined  the  highest 
attainments  as  a psychologist  with  the  refinement  of  a cultivated  soul. 

Again  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  service  of  a man  who  brings 
to  his  work  a mind  trained  in  systematic  theology  and  rich  in  the 
experience  of  a successful  pastor.  Dr.  Snowden’s  training  as  a 
teacher  of  psychology,  a student  of  metaphysics  and  professor  of 
theology  has  not  diminished  his  sympathetic  insight  into  the  practical 
people. 

Naturally,  he  approaches  the  subject  from  the  religious  rather  than 
the  scientific  side.  He  is  rich  in  data.  His  effort  is  to  explain,  in 
terms  of  psychology,  facts  that  he  is  familiar  with.  On  many  ac- 
counts, this  is  a better  point  of  attack  than  that  of  the  psychologist 
who  comes  to  the  field  with  theories  already  formed  and  hunts, 
however  candidly,  for  facts  to  verify  his  views. 

As  we  should  expect  from  the  authors  equipment  and  point  of 
view,  he  is  much  more  occupied  with  the  presentation  of  the  facts 
cf  religious  experience  than  with  the  attempt  to  explain  them  by 
any  complete  and  fixed  system  of  psychology. 

It  is  not  a fault,  but  a virtue  of  the  book  that  it  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  everything.  The  author  generously  hands  over  to  theology 
and  metaphysics  some  of  the  more  difficult  questions — such  as  original 
sin,  and  the  gracious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion.  As  a 
psychologist  he  doubtless  rejoiced  -in  the  thought  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

The  book  as  a whole  is  descriptive  rather  than  analytic,  practical 
rather  than  scientific. 

As  a popular  introduction  to  Religious  Psychology  it  is  admirable, 
well  balanced,  scholarly  and  devout.  The  book  consists  of  nine 
chapters.  The  first  two  are  introductory,  giving  a brief  outline  of 
the  definitions  and  principles  of  psychology  as  generally  presented  in 
the  current  teaching  of  that  science.  This  is  useful — necessary  if  the 
work  is  to  reach  a wide  audience — but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
creating  the  impression  that  the  book  is  elementary  and  superficial, 
which  is  not  true  of  the  body  of  the  work. 

Chapter  three  takes  up  the  psychology  of  the  moral  and  religious 
nature,  and  deals  chiefly  with  the  conscience  and  the  relation  of 
morality  and  religion. 

Chapters  Four  and  Five  are  on  Sin  and  Conversion.  These  sub- 
jects bring  one  face  to  face  with  the  great  problems  of  religious 
psychology;  What  is  sin  in  -terms  of  psychology?  At  what  point  does 
divine  grace  come  into  touch  with  the  soul’s  activities? 

On  the  questions  of  original  sin  the  author  -contents  himself  by 
pointing  out  that  “human  nature  gives  every  evidence  of  being  twisted 
or  wrung  and  wrong  in  its  constitution.”  But,  “as  a broad  principle, 
sin  does  not  -beoome  sin  for  which  we  must  answer  until  it  receives 
our  consent,  and  in  the  consent  lies  the  sin.” 

Perhaps  this  is  all  psychology  can  properly  affirm,  but  we  somehow 
miss  the  positive  tone  of  the  old  definition,  “Peccatum  est  discon- 
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vementia,  actus  status  aut  habitus  cum  divina  lege.”  As  to  the  process 
of  divine  influence  in  conversion  we  gather  no  very  definite  instruction. 

The  Sixth  Chapter,  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Christian  Life  is 
wholly  admirable.  It  is  comprehensive,  thoughtful  and  full  of  whole- 
some and  stimulating  truth,  a most  excellent  treatise  on  Holy  Living 
which  I should  like  to  see  published  separately  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  young  Christian  for  careful  study. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  on  The  Psychology  of  the  Sermon, 
The  Psychology  of  Preaching  and  the  Psychology  of  Teaching.  All 
of  these  chapters  are  packed  full  of  good  instruction  for  Preachers 
and  Teachers. 

In  his  psychology,  Dr.  Snowden  is  a faithful  disciple  of  Dr.  Wm. 
James ; in  his  theology  his  views  may  be  classed  as  liberal  orthodoxy ; 
in  style  he  is  a master  of  lucid  expression  and  happy  illustration. 
His  quotations  are  well  chosen  and  illuminating. 

The  field  covered  by  the  book  is  wide,  much  of  it  presented  from 
new  points  of  view,  much  of  it  not  yet  fully  explored,  and  some  of 
it  involved  in  metaphysical  obscurity. 

In  such  a case  the  wise  teacher  will  not  attempt  to  explain  every- 
thing, but  will  direct  his  efforts  rather  to  the  classifying  of  his 
observations  and  the  sifting  of  facts;  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
amendments  of  his  system  and  his  theories.  This  Dr.  Snowden  has 
done,  and  has  done  it  well. 

Lafayette  College.  S.  A.  Martin. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Biblical  Introduction  Series.  The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  their 
Origin,  Contents  and  Significance.  By  Frederick  Carl  Eiselen, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  in  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute. The  Methodist  Book  Concern  New  York,  Cincinnati. 
[1916.]  Pp.  351.  Price  $1.50  net. 

The  first  of  a projected  series  of  four  volumes,  which  are  intended 
to  form  an  introduction  to  the  entire  literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
“as  complete,  comprehensive,  and  scholarly  as  the  works  of  Driver 
and  Cornill,  but  written  in  less  technical  or  more  popular  language 
and  style”  (p.  7).  The  author  has  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
school  of  Graf-Wellhausen,  and  presents  the  doctrine  of  that  school 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  development  of 
Israel’s  institutions.  But  he  proposes  also  to  state  the  arguments  that 
are  advanced  in  favor  of  contrary  opinions.  He  says,  “On  questions 
regarding  which  scholars  are  not  in  agreement  the  author  tries  to  state 
his  own  view  and  to  present  the  reasons  upon  which  his  view  is 
based.  ...  At  the  same  time  he  endeavors  to  be  fair  in  presenting 
the  arguments  used  in  support  of  divergent  opinions,  for  he  believes 
that  every  student  should  have  the  opportunity  of  estimating  for 
himself  the  value  of  the  arguments  and  of  drawing  his  own  con- 
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elusions”  (p.  8)  ; and  in  particular  he  “believes  that  there  are  still 
multitudes  of  serious  Bible  students  who  need  and  are  entitled  to 
a fair  and  full  discussion  of”  “the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch”  (p.  9).  It  is  here  that  our  main  in- 
terest in  the  work  centers.  Does  he  succeed  in  this  laudable  plan? 
He  frequently  quotes  the  words  of  a defender  of  the  divergent  opinion. 
Here,  then,  in  these  literal  quotations  his  ability  to  state  the  other 
man’s  view  may  be  tested.  Then,  too,  in  this  volume  which  is 
devoted  to  the  Pentateuch  he  has  occasion  to  take  up  the  fundamental 
questions  in  debate  between  the  several  schools  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  Here,  where  the  factors  in  the  problem  that  determine  its 
solution  are  for  the  most  part  clear,  may  be  measured  the  degree 
of  success  which  has  attended  his  endeavor  to  lay  the  necessary  in- 
formation before  his  readers  to  enable  them  to  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  in  these  crucial  matters.  In  the  examination  of  the  book 
in  these  two  respects  the  reviewer  is  not  concerned  whether  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  author  or  by  the  writers  whom  he  quotes 
are  right  or  wrong,  whether  the  points  at  issue  are  important  or 
trifling,  whether  the  arguments  are  weak  or  strong.  The  reviewer 
makes  his  citations  by  way  of  illustration  only. 

In  discussing  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  Professor  Eiselen 
says:  “The  argument  from  the  peculiar  use  of  the  divine  names  is 
only  one  of  several  [in  support  of  the  Document  Theory],  and  . . . 
though  it  was  the  first  to  be  used,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded 
as  the  strongest”,  and  he  adds  in  a footnote:  “The  assertion  of 

Troelstra  that  the  peculiar  use  of  the  divine  names  is  the  base  of 
biblical  criticism  is  far  from  the  truth”  (p.  130).  Now  at  the  top 
of  the  title-page  to  the  English  translation  of  a little  book  by 
Troelstra  has  been  placed  the  legend:  “The  base  of  biblical  criticism 
re-examined but  this  superscription  does  not  appear  in  the  Dutch 
original,  and  the  title  and  subtitle  of  the  book  are  The  Name  of 
God  in  the  Pentateuch:  a study — introductory  and  explanatory — of 
Exodus  VI.  vv.i  et  seq.  In  the  book  itself  he  speaks  of  the  phenomena 
regarding  the  employment  of  the  divine  names  in  Genesis  and  the 
first  chapters  of  Exodus  as  the  starting-point  of  the  newer  criticism 
(p.  15),  and  the  chief  support  for  splitting  the  narrative  into  sources 
(p.  29).  In  continuation  of  the  last  statement  he  quotes  Dr.  Wilde- 
boer,  a scholar  with  whose  views  regarding  the  Old  Testament  Pro- 
fessor Eiselen  agrees  in  principle,  and  whose  work,  in  its  German 
translation  Die  Litteratur  des  Alten  Testaments  nach  der  Zeitfolge 
Hirer  Entstehung , is  described  by  Professor  Eiselen  as  one  of  “the 
more  important  literary  histories”  of  the  Hebrews  (p.  22).  Professor 
Wildeboer  declares  that  a firm  foundation  for  the  separation  of 
J and  E from  each  other  exists  only  when  in  the  history  before 
Ex.  vi  the  author  uses  Jahve  or  Elohim  as  the  divine  name.  In 
view  of  that  remark  Troelstra  says:  “Then  is  the  base  of  the  whole 
newer  criticism  taken  away,  seeing  that  it  is  built  upon  something 
[namely,  on  the  assumed  correctness  of  the  present  Hebrew  text] 
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that  is  subsequently  found  unstable”  (p.  29).  Consecutively  Troelstra’s 
argument  is  this:  On  textual  criticism  being  applied  to  the  divine 
names  in  Genesis  and  the  early  chapters  of  Exodus  “the  splitting 
into  sources  loses  hereby  exactly  its  chief  support.  When  a man 
of  the  celebrity  of  Dr.  Wildeboer  says  that  the  employment  of 
definite  words  or  expressions  furnishes  an  altogether  insufficient 
ground  for  the  source-theory,  and  ‘that  only  then  has  one  a firm 
foundation  when  in  the  history  of  the  period  before  the  revelation 
to  Moses  the  author  uses  for  the  name  of  God  Jahve  or  Elohim’, 
then  is  the  base  of  the  whole  newer  criticism  taken  away;  seeing 
that  it  is  built  upon  something  that  is  subsequently  found  unstable” 
(p.  29).  Under  these  circumstances  should  not  Professor  Wildeboer 
be  rebuked  rather  than  Troelstra? 

Professor  Eiselen  refers  to  Dr.  Green’s  explanation  of  the  use 
of  the  divine  names  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  summarily  rejects 
it  (p.  127;  referring  to  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  p. 
103);  but  on  the  next  page,  wThen  citing  and  applying  Ex.  vi.2,  3,  so 
important  in  its  bearing  on  this  question,  he  gives  that  interpretation 
only  which  serves  the  purposes  of  the  divisive  critics,  and  fails  to 
present  and  discuss  a different  interpretation  advocated  by  others 
and  argued  by  Dr.  Green  in  the  book  named  on  the  pages  immediately 
preceding  the  cited  page,  namely  pages  99-102. 

Professor  Eiselen  also  says  that  “it  is  claimed”  that  “the  alleged 
unity  of  the  Pentateuch”  “militates  against  the  assumption  of  diversity 
of  authorship.  Says  W.  H.  Green : ‘The  unity  of  theme  and  the 

unity  of  plan  . . . creates  a presumption  that  these  books  are,  as 
they  have  been  traditionally  believed  to  be,  the  product  of  a single 
writer’”  (p.  73).  The  quotation  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
Dr.  Green  does  not  stop  at  this  point.  He  completes  his  statement 
with  the  important  addition:  “and  the  presumption  thus  afforded 
must  stand  unless  satisfactory  proof  can  be  brought  to  the  contrary” 
( The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  29).  That  is  Dr.  Green’s 
claim : a presumption  which  under  circumstances  must  stand.  With 
these  words  he  concludes  the  exhibition  of  “the  plan  and  contents 
of  the  Pentateuch”  (pp.  18-30),  and  marks  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
of  his  argument. 

Speaking  of  Gen.  i and  ii,  Professor  Eiselen  says:  “In  the  first 
account  the  order  is : Light,  the  firmament,  separation  of  land  and 
water,  vegetation,  the  heavenly  bodies,  fish  and  birds,  land  animals 
and,  last  of  all,  man,  who  is  created  male  and  female.  In  chapter 
ii  the  order  is : Man,  vegetation,  animals,  woman.  Is  it  probable 

that  one  and  the  same  author  composed  side  by  side  tw'o  narratives 
that  show  such  marked  differences  in  the  order  of  the  acts  of 
creation?  Add  to  this  the  differences  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names, 
in  theological  conception,  and  in  style  and  vocabulary,  and  the 
conclusion  becomes  almost  inevitable  that  the  two  accounts  must  be 
traced  to  tw'o  distinct  authors.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
offered  by  Green  is  not  only  vague  but  skillfully  evades  the  real 
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difficulties : ‘Where  the  events  referred  to  are  the  same  they  are 
mentioned  under  a different  aspect  or  adduced  for  a different  pur- 
pose, which  accounts  for  the  repetition.  Thus  the  renewed  mention 
in  Gen.  ii  of  the  formation  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  which 
had  already  been  spoken  of  in  chapter  i,  is  no  proof  that  they  are 
by  separate  writers;  for  each  chapter  has  a design  of  its  own,  which 
is  steadfastly  kept  in  view,  the  second  being  not  parallel  to,  but 
the  sequel  of,  the  first’”  (pp.  140  f).  But  Dr.  Green  has  not  evaded 
any  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  Professor  Eiselen  quotes  from 
the  second  of  four  general  comments  made  by  Dr.  Green  upon  the 
argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  divisive  critics  “from  parallel 
passages  which  are  alleged  to  be  separate  accounts  of  the  same  thing 
taken  from  different  documents”  {The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  p.  109),  and  in  this  general  comment  Dr.  Green  addresses 
himself,  so  far  as  Gen.  i and  ii  are  concerned,  solely  and  explicitly 
to  “the  renewed  mention  in  Gen.  ii  of  the  formation  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  which  had  already  been  spoken  of  in  chapter  i.” 

In  the  second  place,  Dr.  Green  has  not  neglected  the  contention  of 
Professor  Eiselen  that,  contrary  to  the  order  in  which  the  acts  of 
creation  are  mentioned  in  chapter  i,  “in  chapter  ii  the  order  is : Man, 
vegetation,  animals,  woman.”  Dr.  Green  has  discussed  this  very 
matter  among  other  places  in  The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
pp.  23-29,  a work  which  Professor  Eiselen  several  times  cites,  and  he 
there  defends  certain  theses,  as  that  (1)  “Chapter  ii  alleges  noth- 
ing respecting  the  relative  priority  of  man  and  plants.”  “Nothing 
is  said  of  the  origin  of  grass  and  herbs,  or  of  trees,  outside  of  Eden.” 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  he  refers  to  Dilimann,  who  admits 
that  the  expected  mention  of  the  production  of  the  vegetable  world 
is  not  found  in  Gen.  ii.  (2)  “The  order  of  statement  [in  Gen.  ii] 
is  plainly  not  that  of  time,  but  of  association  of  thought.”  [Comp, 
the  statement  of  this  principle  of  Hebrew  syntax  in  Driver,  The  Use 
of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew,  §76.]  And  (3)  similarly,  in  respect  to 
the  order  of  the  creation  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  ch.  ii.  19 
does  not  contradict  ch.  1.  The  verse  simply  means,  “Jehovah  having 
formed  the  lower  animals,  brought  them  to  the  man.”  In  his  argu- 
ment he  refers  to  “Dr.  Delitzsch,  who  is  an  adherent  of  the  docu- 
ment hypothesis  . . . and  who  in  all  the  former  editions  of  his 
“Commentary  on  Genesis”  found  ch.  i and  ch.  ii  at  variance  on  this 
point,  in  the  last  edition,  embodying  his  most  matured  views,  affirms 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever,  that  ‘et  formavit  . . . et  * 
adduxit  = et  cum  formasset  adduxit,’  and  that  this  is  both  possible 
in  point  of  style  and  consonant  to  the  mode  of  writing  in  the  Bible 
history.”  It  appears,  then,  that  Dr.  Green  has  not  neglected,  but 
has  quite  fully  discussed  the  essential  phenomena  to  which  Professor 
Eiselen  alludes. 

Professor  Eiselen  further  says  that  a close  study  of  Gen.  vi-ix 
“reveals  the  presence  of  repetitions  and  even  discrepancies  which 
seem  to  imply  that  the  narrative  in  its  present  form  is  the  result 
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of  compilation.  There  are,  for  example,  two  accounts  of  man’s  cor- 
ruption and  God's  consequent  displeasure,  repetitions  in  the  statements 
concerning  the  entering  into  the  ark,  the  rising  of  the  Flood,  the 
perishing  of  all  living  creatures,  and  the  drying  of  the  earth.  Some 
passages  speak  of  one  pair  of  every  kind  of  animals  being  taken 
into  the  ark;  others  distinguish  between  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
and  state  that  of  the  former  seven  pairs  of  each  were  to  be  pre- 
served. According  to  some  verses,  the  Flood  continued  for  forty 
days,  according  to  others,  one  hundred  and  fifty.”  And  then  Pro- 
fessor Eiselen  continues : “The  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the  narra- 
tive do  scant  justice  to  facts  like  these.  Surely,  they  are  not  explained 
in  this  statement  of  Green:  ‘Noah’s  entry  into  the  ark  is  twice 
recorded,  without,  however,  any  implication  that  two  documents  have 
been  drawn  upon.  After  the  general  statement  (vii.  7-9)  that  he  went 
in  with  his  family  and  various  species  of  living  things,  the  writer  washes 
to  emphasize  more  exactly  that  he  went  in  on  the  very  same  day 
that  the  Flood  began  (verses  13-16)  and  so  restates  it  with  that 
view’”  (pp.  141  f. ; Green,  p.  in).  Professor  Eiselen  rightly  says  that 
facts  like  those  he  cites  are  not  explained  by  the  statement  which  he 
quotes  from  Dr.  Green.  Dr.  Green  does  not  assert  that  they  are.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  not  speaking  of  all  these  facts,  but  explicitly  and 
only  of  Noah’s  entry  into  the  ark.  In  the  second  place,  the  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  Green  is  taken  from  the  same  short  general  comment 
to  which  reference  was  made  a moment  ago.  Dr.  Green  is  not  at- 
tempting to  sweep  away  with  one  word  all  phenomena  which  divisive 
critics  point  to  in  support  of  their  partition  of  the  narrative  of 
the  flood.  He  mentions  one  literary  fact  in  that  narrative,  and 
mentions  it  solely  as  another  illustration  of  restatement  for  a par- 
ticular purpose.  In  the  third  place,  the  other  literary  features  to 
which  Professor  Eiselen  refers  in  the  narrative  of  the  flood  Dr. 
Green  discusses  with  wealth  of  detail  and  in  the  light  of  the  history 
of  critical  opinion  and  in  relation  both  to  alleged  discrepancies  and 
to  repetitions  in  his  volume  on  The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
under  the  aspects  of  the  continuity'  of  the  hypothetical  documents 
(pp.  71-82)  and  of  the  repetitions  not  being  superfluous  (pp.  83-87). 
Such  treatment  of  the  subject  is  scarcely  to  be  called  “scant  justice.” 
Perhaps  scant  justice  has  been  done  Dr.  Green  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  quoted  and  not  quoted. 

Having  referred  to  Dr.  Green  as  one  who  holds  that  the  Pentateuch 
embodies  at  least  three  clearly  defined  codes  of  law  (The  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  36  f).  Professor  Eiselen  cites  the 
law  of  the  altar  from  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  xx.  24, 25,  and 
finds  two  points  emphasized:  “(1)  that  Yahweh  may'  be  worshiped 
in  different  localities — in  every'  place  where  he  may  record  his  name ; 
and  (2)  that  the  altar  must  be  built  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone.” 
With  this  Professor  Eiselen  contrasts  the  Deuteronomic  code  which 
“prohibits  repeatedly'  and  emphatically  the  worship  of  Yahweh  at 
local  sanctuaries,  and  insists  with  the  same  emphasis  that  his  wor- 
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ship  should  be  centered  in  one  place”  (pp.  143  f).  In  this  formal 
statement  Dr.  Green  and  Professor  Eiselen  agree,  we  think.  But 
then  Professor  Eiselen  says : “The  differences  between  the  provisions 
of  the  two  codes  cannot  be  explained  by  assuming  that  one  law  was 
meant  for  the  desert,  the  other  for  Canaan,  because  both  codes  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  of  settlement  beyond  the  Jordan”  (p.  144). 
Dr.  Green  would  acknowledge  a partial  truth  in  this  explanation  (see 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  p.  74),  but  this  is  not  his  argument,  not 
the  substantial  exposition  of  these  laws  set  forth  by  him  in  The 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  147-149  and  151  f,  and  in 
other  of  his  writings,  such  as  The  Hebrew  Feasts,  pp.  33  f and  223. 

Professor  Eiselen  cites  as  one  of  two  “typical  illustrations”  of 
“repetitions  and  discrepancies  in  legal  portions”  (p.  143)  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  “slavery”  which  are  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in 
Deuteronomy  on  the  one  hand  (Ex.  xxi.  2-6,  Deut.  xv.  12-17)  and 
in  Leviticus  on  the  other  (Lev.  xxv.  39-42)  ; and  he  bases  an  argu- 
ment for  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch  on  the  theory 
that  “important  differences”  exist  between  them,  which  he  enumerates. 
He  concludes  with  the  triumphant  question : “In  the  light  of  these 
striking  differences,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  three  laws 
w'ere  given  by  one  and  the  same  lawgiver,  two  of  them  at  practically 
the  same  time,  and  all  three  to  be  put  into  practice  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  place?”  (p.  149).  To  this  question  the  answer 
expected  is  an  emphatic  no.  Here  is  a prominent  illustration,  in 
connection  with  the  literary  debate  regarding  the  Pentateuch,  of  the 
measure  of  success  which  has  attended  Professor  Eiselen’s  laudable 
purpose  to  present  “the  arguments  used  in  support  of  divergent 
opinions”  “on  questions  regarding  which  scholars  are  not  in  agree- 
ment.” For  by  critics,  including  disbelievers  in  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  who  hold  that  the  sequence  observed  in  the 
Scriptures,  namely,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Levitical  law  and 
Deuteronomic  addresses,  is  the  chronological  order,  and  that  an  in- 
terval of  at  least  a generation  elapsed  between  Leviticus  and  Deuter- 
onomy, and  that  the  intention  of  Deuteronomy  is  hortatory,  and  that 
in  Leviticus  the  subject  of  legislation  is  not  bond-service  in  general, 
whether  voluntary  or  enforced  (Ex.  xxi.  7.  xxii.  2,  English  3,  2 Kin.  iv.i, 
Neh.  v.  5,  8,  Isa.  1),  but  specifically  and  expressly  voluntary  bond- 
service  because  of  poverty,  differences  of  course,  are  seen,  but  not 
contradictions,  in  the  enactments  and  exhortations  regarding  the  bond- 
servant.  Whatever  the  date,  accordingly,  the  legislation  would  be 
practicable  “at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place.”  Now  Dr. 
Dillmann  is  a critical  scholar  often  referred  to  approvingly  by  Pro- 
fesor  Eiselen.  Dr.  Dillmann  believed  in  the  composite  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  unlike  Professor  Eiselen  he  did  not  find  these  laws 
in  conflict  ( Exodus  und  Leviticus 3,  S.  672).  Yet  the  dissent  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar  from  the  opinion  advocated  by  Professor  Eiselen  and 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs  is  not  mentioned.  His  exposition  might 
have  been  given  with  propriety  and  in  the  interest  of  fairness  in 
debate. 
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With  what  success  does  the  author  present  the  other  man’s  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch?  Citing 
Mark  x,  5 and  Luke  xx.  37,  Professor  Eiselen  says:  “These  and 

similar  passages,  naturally  interpreted,  seem  to  imply  that  Moses  wrote 
some  passages,  long  or  short,  in  the  Pentateuch.  Do  these  references 
settle  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  those  who  claim  to  be  followers  of  Jesus,  the  Christ? 
An  emphatic  affirmative  answer  is  given  b3r  W.  H.  Green : ‘For 
those  who  reverently  accept  him  as  an  infallible  teacher  this  settles 
the  question’”  (pp.  77  f).  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
“those  who  claim  to  be  followers  of  Jesus,  the  Christ”  are  not 
always  “those  who  reverently  accept  him  as  an  infallible  teacher;” 
and  it  is  of  the  latter  only  that  Dr.  Green  makes  explicit  affirmation. 
His  argument,  with  the  words  of  the  Scripture  references,  is  this : 
“The  Pentateuch  is  by  our  Lord  called  ‘the  book  of  Moses’  (Mark 
xii.  26).  . . . The  Pentateuch  and  the  books  of  the  prophets,  which 
•were  read  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  are  called  ...  by  our 
Lord  (Luke  xvi.  29,  31).  . . . ‘Moses  and  tire  prophets’.  ...  Of  the 
injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch  not  only  do  the  Jews  say,  when  ad- 
dressing our  Lord,  ‘Moses  commanded’  (John  viii.  5),  but  our  Lord 
repeatedly  uses  the  same  form  of  speech  (Mat.  viii.  4 offer  the  gift 
that  [or  things  which  (Mark  i.  44)  or  according  as  (Luke  v.  14)] 
Moses  commanded;  and  Mat.  xix.  8,  Moses  suffered  you),  as  testified 
by  three  of  the  evangelists.  Of  the  law  in  general  he  says,  ‘Moses 
gave  the  law’  (John  vii.  19),  . . . And  that  Moses  was  not  only  the 
author  of  the  law,  but  committed  its  precepts  to  writing,  is  affirmed 
. ...  by  our  Lord  (Mark  x.  5,  Moses  ....  wrote  you  this  com- 
mandment [in  the  parallel  passage,  Mat.  xix.  8,  Moses  suffered  you]), 
who  further  speaks  of  him  as  writing  predictions  respecting  himself 
(John  v.  46,  47,  Moses  . . . wrote  of  me),  and  also  traces  a narrative 
in  the  Pentateuchal  history  to  him  (Mark  xii.  26,  where  it  is  written, 
Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  in  the  place  concerning  the 
Bush,  how  God  spoke  unto  him?)”  ( The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  pp.  32  f).1  Now  Dr.  Green,  continuing,  remarks  that 
“It  has  been  said  that  our  Lord  here  speaks  not  authoritatively  but 
by  accommodation  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Jews;  and  that 
it  was  not  his  purpose  to  settle  questions  in  Biblical  Criticism.  But 


1 The  last  of  these  citations  Professor  Eiselen  discounts  because 
“the  exact  form  of  quotation  is  doubtful.  Compare  . . . Luke  xx.  3 7, 
‘Moses  showed,  in  the  place  concerning  the  Bush’  . . . with  Mat. 
xxii.  31,  which,  referring  to  the  same  statement,  introduces  it  by 

‘Have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God  ?’  Which 

one  of  the  evangelists  has  preserved  the  actual  words  of  Jesus?”  (p.  79). 
And  he  had  already  said  that  “there  are  those  who  insist  that  the 
words  of  Jesus  place  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  beyond 
question.  In  support  reference  is  made  to  passages  like  these:  John 
v.  45-47,  vii.  19  Mat.  viii.  4 Mark  vii.  10” ; and  he  adds : “Which, 
however,  are  all  irrelevant,  because  not  one  of  them  claims  the 

authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  for  Moses”  (p.  77)- 
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the  fact  remains  that  he,  in  varied  forms  of  speech,  explicitly  con- 
firms the  current  belief  that  Moses  wrote  the  books  ascribed  to  him,” 
and  Dr.  Green  adds,  in  the  words  cited  by  Professor  Eiselen,  “For 
those  who  reverently  accept  him  as  an  infallible  teacher  this  settles 
the  question.”  The  next  sentence  is:  “The  only  alternative  is  to 
assume  that  he  was  not  above  the  liability  to  err;  in  other  words, 
to  adopt  what  has  been  called  the  kenotic  view  of  his  sacred  person.” 
Clearly  Dr.  Green  at  least  does  not  charge,  though  Professor  Eiselen 
says  that  Dr.  Green  and  other  writers  charge,  “that  denial  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  presence  of  passages 
like  those  quoted  is  evidence  of  unbelief,  an  insult  to  the  Christ, 
because  a denial  of  his  authority.” 

Turning  to  the  Old  Testament  Dr.  Green,  as  further  evidence 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  production  of  Moses  and  the  laws  which 
it  contains  were  the  laws  of  Moses,  offers  the  firm  faith  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  and  reflected  in  every  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ( The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  33).  He  cites 
passage  after  passage  from  the  historical  books  and  two  from 
prophetical  books,  arranging  them  in  a general  chronological  order 
(not  followed  in  the  summary  herewith  given),  which  speak  of 
“the  law  of  Moses,  which  I commanded  unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all 
Israel  with  the  statutes  and  judgments”  (Mai.  iv.  4);  “written  in 
the  law  of  Moses”  (Ezra  iii.  2,  Dan.  ix.  11,  13,  2 Chron.  xxiii.  18, 
1 Kin.  ii.  3) ; “written  in  the  book  of  Moses”  (Ezra  vi.  18)  ; “they 
read  in  the  book  of  Moses”  (Neh.  xiii.  1,  quoting  from  Deut.  xxiii. 
3-5) ; “a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses”  (Ezra  vii.  6)  ; “the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses”  (Neh.  viii.  1)  = “the  law”  (verse  2,  and  14  re- 
ferring to  Lev.  xxiii.  4,  40-42)  = “the  book  of  the  law”  (verse  3)  = 
“the  book  of  the  law  of  God”  (verse  18) ; “God’s  law  which  was 
given  by  Moses”  (Neh.  x.  29,  including  references  to  injunctions  in 
Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  xxxiv.  16,  Deut.  vii.  3 xv.  1,  2);  “the  book  of  the 
law”  (2  Kin.  xxii.  8,  11)  = “the  law  of  Moses”  (xxiii.  25)  = “the 
book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  Moses”  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14)  = “the 
book  of  Moses”  (xxxv.  12)  ; “the  commandments,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  which  God  commanded  Moses”  (Neh.  i.  7;  and  similarly 
ix.  14,  referring  to  Ex.  xx. -xxiii;  and  Judg.  iii.  4,  2 Kin.  xviii.  6,  2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  8) ; “according  to  the  law  of  Moses”  (2  Chron.  xxx.  16)  ; 
“written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses”  (2  Kin.  xiv.  6)  = “written 
in  the  law  in  the  book  of  Moses”  (2  Chron.  xxv.  4,  quoting  Deut. 
xxiv.  6)  ; “the  law  which  Moses  commanded”  (Josh.  i.  7;  comp.  2 Kin. 
xxi.  8)  = “this  book  of  the  law”  (Josh.  i.  8).  Of  these  passages 
Professor  Eiselen  mentions  particularly  2 Chron.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  12, 
Ezra  vi.  18,  Neh.  xiii.  1,  Josh.  i.  7,  Judg.  iii.  4,  Mai.  iv.  4;  and  in  a 
footnote  alludes  to  about  a dozen  more  where  expressions  occur 
“implying  that  the  Law  was  ascribed  to  Moses”  (p.  88)  ; and  he 
asks : “Do  these  statements  prove  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ? 

. . . What  is  really  claimed  in  the  passages  quoted?  . . . What  does 
the  expression  ‘law  of  Moses’  mean?  Says  Green:  ‘It  is  to  be 
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presumed,  at  least  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  that  ‘the  law’  and 
‘the  book  of  the  law’  have  the  same  sense  throughout  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  also  in  Josephus  and  in  the  prologue  to  the 
book  of  Sirach  or  Ecclesiasticus,  where  they  are  undeniably  identical 
with  the  Pentateuch.’2  Then  he  continues:  ‘The  testimonies  which 

have  been  reviewed  show  that  this  was  from  the  first  attributed  to 
Moses.  At  the  least  it  is  plain  that  the  sacred  historians  of  the 
Old  Testament,  without  exception,  knew  of  a body  of  laws  which 
were  universally  obligatory  and  were  believed  to  be  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  which  answer  in  every  particular  to  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.’  ” 
Here,  in  these  two  quotations  from  Dr.  Green,  are  explicitly  two  things : 
a presumption  and  the  claim  of  ia  palpable  fact.  First,  a presumption, 
arising  from  these  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  is  asserted  con- 
cerning the  expressions  “the  law”  and  “the  book  of  the  law”;  yet  Pro- 
fessor Eiselen  says  in  a footnote  that  here  it  “is  definitely  claimed  . . . 
that  in  Old  Testament  passages  such  as  have  been  quoted  ‘Law’  and 
‘Pentateuch’  are  synonyms,  or,  what  Green  wants  to  prove,  that  be- 
cause the  Law  is  ascribed  to  Moses,  therefore  it  follows  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.”  Secondly,  what  Dr.  Green 
claims,  after  he  has  made  numerous  citations  taken  almost  exclusively 
from  the  historical  books,  he  states  in  the  latter  of  the  two  quota- 
tions, namely,  that  the  historians  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
exception,  (i)  knew  of  a body  of  laws,  (2)  which  were  universally 
obligatory,  (3)  and  which  were  believed  to  be  the  laws  of  Moses, 
(4)  and  which  answer  in  every  particular  to  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Professor  Eiselen  asks:  “Do  the  facts  warrant  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Green?”  After  some  argument,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  sajrs : “There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  a 
multitude  of  passages  the  meaning  of  the  author  would  be  destroyed 
by  an  interpretation  of  ‘Law’  as  a synonym  of  ‘Pentateuch’  ” (a 
contention  which  few  would  dispute),  Professor  Eiselen  concludes: 
“In  every  Old  Testament  passage  the  word  may  be  explained  with 
perfect  fairness  as  referring  to  a body  of  laws,  of  uncertain  extent, 
which  was  assigned  to  Moses ; in  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  interpret 
it  as  synonymous  with  ‘Pentateuch.’  One  thing  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  ‘law  of  Moses’  is  not  identical  with  ‘Pentateuch  of  Moses’” 
(p.  90).  “That  the  three  or  four  passages  which  speak  of  ‘the  book 
of  Moses’  may  refer  to  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  need  not 
be  questioned,  for  it  is  generally  accepted  that  when  these  statements 
were  written  the  Pentateuch  existed  in  completed  form”  (p.  91). 
Are  these  statements  an  improvement  upon  Dr.  Green’s  claim?  Es- 
pecially, do  they  controvert  that  claim? 

In  five  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  Moses  is  said  to  have  committed 
certain  things  to  writing,  namely  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  4,  xxxiv.  27,  Num. 
xxxiii.  1,  2,  Deut.  xxxi.  9 and  24-26;  and  Professor  Eiselen  asks: 

2 This  last  clause,  “where  . . . Pentateuch,”  is  not  included  by 
Professor  Eiselen  in  the  quotation. 
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“Do  they  prove,  or  do  they  make  it  even  probable  that  Moses  wrote 
the  entire  Pentateuch?”  (p.  96).  He  proceeds  to  argue  against 
interpretations  which  have  been  offered  for  three  of  these  passages; 
but  what  he  decides  that  these  three  mean  is  what  Dr.  Green  had 
already  decided  that  they  mean,  or  at  least  claimed  only  that  much 
meaning  for  them  in  his  argument  ( Moses  and  the  Prophets,  p.  49-53; 
comp.  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  36  f.)  There 
remain  the  two  historical  passages,  Ex.  xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is 
bidden  to  write  in  a book  an  account  of  the  battle  with  Amalek, 
and  Num.  xxxiii.  1 and  2,  which  form  the  caption  to  the  catalogue 
of  Israel’s  encampments  from  Rameses  to  Shittim;  and  Professor 
Eiselen  says:  “Concerning  the  former,  W.  H.  Green,  a staunch  de- 
fender of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  this  to  say: 
‘The  fact  that  such  an  injunction  was  given  to  Moses  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  the  proper  person  to 
place  on  record  whatever  was  memorable  and  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  the  events  of  the  time.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  involved  in 
the  language  used  that  Moses  had  already  begun,  or  at  least  con- 
templated, the  preparation  of  a connected  narrative  to  which  reference 
is  here  made.’  Even  if  everything  that  the  learned  professor  claims 
is  granted,  the  passage  cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch”  (p.  103).  The  italics  are  not  Dr.  Green’s;  and 
Professor  Eiselen  has  omitted  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence, 
which  explain  Dr.  Green’s  meaning  in  his  suggestion  of  a possibility 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  language  used,  “since  in  the  original  the 
direction  is  not  as  in  the  English  version,  ‘write  in  a book,’  but  ‘in 
the  book.’  ” And  the  author  fails  to  state  that  Dr.  Green  himself 
says  that  “no  stress  is  here  laid,  however,  upon  this  form  of  ex- 
pression [the  book]  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  article  is  indicated 
not  by  the  letters  of  the  text,  but  by  the  Massoretic  points,  which, 
though  in  all  probability  correct,  are  not  the  immediate  work  of  the 
sacred  writer.  (2)  The  article  may,  as  in  Num.  v.  23,  simply  denote 
the  book  which  would  be  required  for  writing”  {The  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  38). 

Regarding  the  other  historical  passage,  Num.  xxxiii.  1,  2,  Professor 
Eiselen  remarks  that  it  “states  that  Moses  wrote  down  the  names 
of  the  successive  encampments  of  Israel.  . . . Whatever  the  exact 
force  of  the  words,  the  section  claimed  for  Moses  does  not  extend 
beyond  xxxiii.  49.  Surely,  the  writing  of  a part  of  one  chapter  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  writing  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  It  re- 
quires a considerable  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conclude  as  does 
Green : “There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  author 
of  this  list  of  stations  was  the  author  of  the  entire  Pentateuchal 
narrative  from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  at  the 
plains  of  Moab”  (pp.  103  f).  Again  Professor  Eiselen  omits  the 
essential  part  of  Dr.  Green’s  argument,  leaving  it  entirely  unanswered, 
and  merely  quotes  Dr.  Green's  conclusion ; as  though  Dr.  Green 
argued  that  because  Moses  drew  up  an  itinerary  of  the  journey 
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from  Rameses  to  Shittim,  he  therefore  wrote  the  entire  Pentateuch. 
Not  at  all.  The  list  of  encampments  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Moses; 
and  Dr.  Green  argues  that  this  fact  is  important  because,  if  the 
genuineness  be  admitted,  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  chapter  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  principles  which  guide  the  present  literary  criti- 
cism of  the  Pentateuch.  In  a footnote  he  refers  to  articles  in  period- 
icals where  he  has  exhibited  the  facts  upon  which  these  statements 
rest  ( The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  38). 

In  discussing  the  dates  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  Pentateuch 
and  its  component  parts  Professor  Eiselen  says  truly  that  “a  reference 
in  early  literature  to  institutions  or  practices  which  occupy  a promi- 
nent place  in  an  alleged  late  document  may  establish  an  early  date 
for  these  institutions,  without  throwing  any  light  whatsoever  on  the 
date  of  the  document.  To  illustrate:  Amos  v.  21-23  and  Isa.  i.  10-15 
presuppose  the  practice  of  an  elaborate  ritual  and  of  a very  complete 
system  of  sacrifices.  The  same  sacrifices  play  a prominent  role  in 
P.”  Then  he  adds : “From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  eighth- 
century  prophets  knew  the  entire  Pentateuch.  But  this  inference  is 
not  warranted”  (pp.  218  f).  In  the  accompanying  footnote  this  in- 
ference is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Green.  Now  the  citations  from  Amos  and 
Isaiah  are  only  two  out  of  some  fifty  or  more  by  Dr.  Green  from 
the  books  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  regarding  “institutions 
and  practices”  alone;  and  in  addition  he  cites  a great  number  of  ref- 
erences in  the  writings  of  these  prophets  to  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch, 
co-incidences  of  language  and  expression,  and  allusions  to  recorded 
events.  What  is  Dr.  Green’s  contention  ? He  presents  these  numerous 
facts  as  “cumulative  proof”  that  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
known  to  these  writers  ( The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
p.  43).  Those  from  Hosea  and  Amos,  prophets  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, he  offers  as  one  of  the  “convincing  proofs  . . . that  the  books 
of  Moses  were  not  unknown  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes”  (p  45). 
He  explicitly  states  that  he  is  advancing  a cumulative  argument.  As 
such  its  strength  is  understood  to  reside,  not  in  the  sufficiency  of 
any  single  fact  adduced,  but  in  the  accumulation  of  facts.3 

In  his  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
in  his  conception  of  the  date  of  Deuteronomy  Professor  Eiselen  is 
able  to  cite  Dillmann  in  support  (pp.  155,  158,  189).  But  in  regard  to 
the  chronological  order  of  the  Levitical  and  Deuteronomic  legislation 
the  school  of  Ewald  and  that  of  Wellhausen  are  opposed;  hence  Pro- 
fessor Eiselen,  an  adherent  of  the  latter  school,  has  Dr.  Dillmann  against 
him  (p.  57,  note  62)  ; and  now  he  neglects  to  state  the  arguments  of 
this  doughty  advocate  of  a divergent  opinion.  He  is  discussing  “the 

3 Of  his  own  method  Professor  Eiselen  says:  “As  in  the  preceding 
discussions,  the  evidence  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a cumula- 
tive argument,  which  does  not  form  ‘a  chain  which  is  -worthless  if 
one  link  is  broken,’  but  is,  rather,  ‘like  an  array  of  pillars  supporting 
a roof — the  roof  will  stand,  even  though  some  of  the  pillars  are 
weak  or  rotten,’”  (p.  201). 
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chronological  order  of  the  Pentateuchal  documents”  and  he  sets  forth 
the  theories  of  the  school  of  Wellhausen;  but  he  fails  to  controvert 
or  even  mention  (pp.  206-209)  the  arguments  advanced  by  Dillmann 
against  the  theory  of  that  school  that  “D  recognizes  the  right  of 
every  Levite  to  become  a priest”  ( Exodus  und  Leviticus,  S.  500  f), 
against  the  theory  that  “Ezekiel  is  the  first  to  make  a distinction 
between  priest  and  Levite”  (S.  504;  Numeri,  Deuteronomium  und 
Josua,  S.  669),  against  the  theory  that  “Ezekiel,  by  restricting  the 
priesthood  to  the  descendants  of  Zadok,  shows  that  he  did  not  know 
of  the  provision  of  Num.  xviii.  1-7  and  similar  passages  in  P,  which 
recognize  all  the  sons  of  Aaron  as  priests”  (S.  669),  and  against 
the  theory  that  “P  is  post-Deuteronomic  and  post-exilic”  (S.  667  f, 
see  also  606-8,  11).  On  these  fundamental  “questions  regarding  which 
scholars  are  not  in  agreement”  the  author  has  stated  “his  own  view,” 
but  has  not  presented  “the  arguments  used  in  support  of  divergent 
opinions.” 

In  treating  of  the  historical  and  religious  value  of  the  Pentateuch 
Professor  Eiselen,  excerpting  a passage  from  page  32  of  The  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  correctly  quotes  Dr.  Green  as  saying  of 
the  Pentateuch : “Its  credibility  is,  of  course,  not  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  its  Mosaic  authorship.  It  might  be  all  true,  though  it 
were  written  by  another  than  Moses  and  after  his  time.”  But  then 
Professor  Eiselen  continues:  “Though  Professor  Green  admits  that 
the  denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not 
necessarily  destroy  the  historical  value  of  the  book,  in  another  con- 
nection [namely  on  pages  163  and  164  of  The  Higher  Criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch ] he  insists  that  such  denial  not  only  robs  the  Pentateuch 
of  all  value  but  actually  tends  to  destroy  the  historical  basis  of  biblical 
religion”  (p.  316).  This  statement  by  Professor  Eiselen  is  incorrect. 
Dr.  Green  is  not  speaking  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  in  the  latter 
passage,  but  of  certain  theories  of  the  divisive  critics.  He  does  not 
say  that  “the  denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  . . . 
robs  the  Pentateuch  of  all  value”  and  “actually  tends  to  destroy  the 
historical  basis  of  biblical  religion.”  He  says  something  quite  diff- 
erent. What  he  does  say  on  the  pages  cited  is  this : “Upon  the  theory 
of  the  most  conservative  of  the  divisive  critics,  for  it  is  this  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing,  what  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  historical  statements  of  the  Pentateuch?  These  are,  as  they  allege, 
inaccurate  and  inconsistent  with  themselves.”  Then  presently  come 
the  words  alluded  to  by  Professor  Eiselen,  Dr.  Green  saying:  “Here 
is  no  question  merely  of  the  strict  inerrancy  of  Scripture,  of  absolute 
accuracy  in  unimportant  minutiae,  of  precision  in  matters  of  science. 
This  is  not  the  issue  raised  by  the  theorizing  of  that  class  of  biblical 
critics  with  which  we  contend.  . . . But  it  is  the  question  whether 
any  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  historical  truth  of  the  Bible ; 
whether  our  confidence  in  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  rests 
upon  any  really  trustworthy  basis.  . . . The  critical  theory  which  we 
have  been  examining  is  destructive  of  all  rational  certainty  of  the 
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reality  of  these  truths;  and  thus  tends  to  overturn  the  historical  basis 
of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.” 

Still  speaking  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Pentateuch,  Professor 
Eiselen  says : “There  is  nothing  in  the  older  strata  of  the  [patriarchal] 
narratives  [Gen.  xi.  io-l.  26]  that  appears  historically  improbable,  and 
archaeology  has  shown  them  to  be  accurate  in  portraying  the  general 
character  of  the  times.  This  much  is  true,  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  significance  of  the  archaeological  testimony  has  at  times  been 
exaggerated.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  justification  for  the  claim  of 
Professor  A.  T.  Clay,  that  ‘the  increase  of  knowledge  gained  through 
the  inscriptions  of  this  period  has  in  every  instance  dissolved  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  those  critics  who  maintain  that  the  patriarchs 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  historical”  (p.  324).  Professor  Eiselen  adds: 
“Archaeology  has  not  one  whit  of  direct  proof  to  offer  in  support 
of  the  personal  existence  or  character  of  the  patriarchs.”  Professor 
Clay  had  just  said  practically  the  same  thing,  namely:  “Even  the 
most  sanguine  archaeologist  could  not  expect  from  such  sources  any 
mention  whatever  of  the  patriarch  [Abraham]  himself”  ( Light  on 
the  Old  Testament  from  Babel,  p.  142).  Professor  Cla3r  devotes  the 
entire  chapter  from  which  these  quotations  are  taken  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  archaeology.  He  opens  his  chapter  with  the  statement:  “Ever 
since  Professor  Noldeke,  who,  as  early  as  1869,  declared  that  criticism 
had  forever  disproved  the  claim  that  Genesis  xiv  was  historical,  the 
chapter  has  proved  a storm  center  in  biblical  criticism”  (p.  125).  Pro- 
fessor Clay  then  mentions  many  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
by  critics  who  regard  the  contents  of  this  chapter  as  mainly  or 
entirely  unhistorical.  At  length  he  says : “The  truth  is  that  wherever 
any  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  through  the  excavations, 
their  hypotheses  have  invariably  been  found  wanting.  Moreover, 
what  remains  of  their  theories  is  based  upon  purely  speculative 
grounds”  (p.  127).  In  the  sentence  quoted  by  Professor  Eiselen 
Professor  Clay  is  speaking  of  Genesis  xiv  exclusively;  by  “inscrip- 
tions of  the  period”  he  means  those  of  the  time  of  Hammurabi;  and 
he  is  referring  to  “every  instance”  “wherever  any  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject”;  and  he  does  not  say  that  the  increased 
knowledge  derived  from  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  has  dissolved 
“all  conclusions”  or  even  “the  conclusions”,  but  “has  dissolved  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  those  critics  who  maintain  that  the  patriarchs 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  historical.”  Whether  one  agrees  with 
Professor  Clay’s  identifications  or  not,  his  statement  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  phrased  and  to  be  exact  in  the  sense  which  it  has  in 
its  context. 

In  the  light  of  facts  such  as  these  must  be  judged  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  author  in  his  endeavor  to  state  fairly  opinions 
divergent  from  his  own  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  their  favor. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  John  D.  Davis. 
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A Pocket  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  Alexander 
Souter,  M.A.  (Magdalen  College).  Sometime  Yates  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  in  Mansfield  College.  Oxford: 
At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1916.  Pp.  viii,  290.  3 shillings  net. 

The  usefulness  of  this  lexicon  would  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  inclusion  of  simple  information  about  declension,  conjugation 
and  similar  matters;  for  then  it  would  have  been  useful  to  beginners 
as  well  as  to  advanced  students.  The  author’s  defence  of  the  omission 
on  the  ground  of  brevity  (p.  iv)  is  not  convincing;  very  little  space 
would  have  been  occupied,  for  example,  by  the  principal  parts  of  the 
verbs.  A good  handy  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  for  beginners 
is  very  much  needed,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  a mere  error  of 
judgment  has  prevented  Professor  Souter  from  supplying  the  need. 

The  lexicon  will  be  exceedingly  useful,  however,  to  all  students 
who  have  attained  some  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language.  Despite 
the  studied  brevity  of  the  work,  it  is  evidently  based  upon 
extensive  researches.  Professor  Souter  has  abandoned  all  lexico- 
graphical traditions,  and  gone  his  own  way.  The  complete  independ- 
ence which  his  definitions  display  with  reference  to  the  English  Bible 
makes  them  fresh  and  illuminating  to  a degree  that  is  very  difficult 
to  attain  in  a lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

In  some  places  the  absence  of  examples  (necessary,  of  course,  in 
sio  brief  a work)  serves  to  whet  the  reader’s  curiosity  with  regard 
to  doubtful  assertions;  as  when  airos  is  said  to  be  often  weakened 
to  mean  simply  “that”  (p.  43).  Occasionally  Professor  Souter  offers 
information,  perhaps  not  lexical  in  the  narrowest  sense,  which  is 
open  to  serious  question.  An  instance  is  found  on  p.  103,  where  t^tSva 
in  Acts  xxviii.3  is  declared  to  be  “probably  Coronella  leopardinus,  a 
constrictor  snake  like  a viper  without  poison-fangs,  which  fixes  its 
small  teeth  into  the  skin,  but  is  harmless”.  If  the  snake  was  so 
harmless,  why  were  the  natives  so  surprised  at  Paul’s  escape?  They 
were  probably  familiar  with  the  snakes  of  the  island.  The  remarks 
of  Professor  Souter  on  the  word  -n-ap6tvo<;  in  Mt.  i.23,  and  on 
Siva  in  Gal.  iv.25  should  have  been  more  cautiously  formulated.  On 
p.  142  it  is  said  that  “ xvptos,  Lord,  without  article,  generally  re- 
fers to  God,  whereas  6 kv/hos,  the  Lord,  generally  refers  to  Jesus, 
the  Messiah  (cf.  Ac.  ii  34)”.  This  assertion  is  surprising.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article  has  the 
intention  that  is  here  implied.  At  any  rate  it  would  have  been 
more  instructive  to  point  out  differences  of  usage  among  the  various 
New  Testament  writers. 

Professor  Souter  has  made  diligent  use  of  the  new  information 
about  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  that  has  been  provided 
by  the  non-literary  papyri.  Such  procedure  is  of  course  highly  com- 
mendable. But  some  apprehension  is  aroused  by  the  following  sen- 
tence of  the  preface  (p.  v)  : “Unless  I am  mistaken,  the  newer 

knowledge  sheds  a flood  of  light  on  passages  hitherto  misunderstood 
or  regarded  as  unprofitable  (e.g.  1 Cor.  x.ii,  James  i.3,  i Pet.  ii.2), 
and  sweeps  into  the  dustbin  a deal  of  the  well-meant  but  hair-splitting 
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theology  of  the  past  (cf.  els),  quite  unsuited  as  it  was  to  the  com- 
prehension of  plain  first-century  Christians.”  We  trust  that  this 
sentence  does  not  indicate  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Souter  toward  the  undisciplined  enthusiasms  of  Deissmann.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  natural  and  popular  character  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  distinguished  from  the  artificial  literary  language  of 
the  period,  should  never  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  Paul,  for  example,  was  no  ordinary  man  of  the  people, 
but  a profound  thinker,  in  whose  hands  the  Greek  language,  de- 
spite the  modifications  that  it  had  undergone  since  the  classical  period, 
became  the  vehicle  of  a sublime  theology  which  only  superficiality 
could  call  “hair-splitting”. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Paulus  en  sij  Brief  aan  de  Romeinen.  Door  Dr.  A.  van  Veldhuizen, 
Hoogleeraar  vanwege  de  Ned.  Herv.  Kerk  aan  de  Rijks-Uni- 
versiteit  te  Groningen.  Te  Groningen  bij  T.  B.  Wolters  U.  M. 
1916.  Pp.  142. 

This  little  volume  represents  the  third  instalment  of  the  series 
Tekst  en  Uitleg  of  which  the  numbers  for  Matthew  and  Mark  were 
noticed  in  our  issue  for  July,  1916.  The  limited  space  available  for  the 
exposition  was  bound  to  create  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  case 
of  a document  like  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A detailed 
rendering  of  the  articulation  of  the  Apostle’s  thought  with  due 
regard  to  the  interlocking  of  single  sentences  and  niceties  of  shades 
of  expression  is  from  the  outset  excluded  when  less  than  sixty  small- 
sized pages  are  at  the  writer’s  diposal.  And  yet  in  Paul’s  Epistles, 
and  especially  in  Romans,  so  much  depends  on  this  particular  process. 
But  discounting  this,  and  having  regard  exclusively  to  the  larger  move- 
ment of  thought  and  to  the  problem  of  imparting  a fairly  distinct 
conception  of  it  to  the  average  reader,  we  can  say  that  the  author 
has  admirably  succeeded.  A great  deal  of  useful  information  has  -been 
compressed  into  a small  space.  Dr.  van  Veldhuizen  has  a happy  way 
of  illustrating  his  points  by  apt  comparisons  expressed  in  pithy, 
snappy  terms.  He  even  knows  how  to  make  use  of  contemporary  events 
to  enforce  a statement  as  e.g.  when  the  abject  enslavement  of  the  nous 
to  the  law  of  the  members  (Chap,  vii)  is  compared  to  the  impotence  of 
the  Greek  authorities  at  Salonika.  There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  this 
figure,  so  pertinent  at  the  present  moment,  may  become  less  self- 
explanatory  in  the  years  to  come;  we  trust  the  usefulness  of  the  com- 
mentary will  outlast  the  present  war. 

On  the  great  questions  at  issue  in  the  exegesis  of  Romans  the 
author  on  the  whole  takes  the  side  supported  by  sound  exegetical 
tradition.  The  “righteousness  of  God”  is  both  subjective,  an  attribute 
of  God,  and  objective,  the  result  of  imputation  to  man,  and  in  regard 
to  the  former  the  punitive  sense  of  “justice”  is  upheld  for  the 
passage  III,  25  ff.  The  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  Chap, 
ix  is  adequately  brought  out.  That  faith  appears  as  a gift  of  God 
is  squarely  recognized.  The  brief  expose  of  the  Pauline  Theology 
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that  precedes  the  exegetical  part  is  both  valuable  in  itself  and  help- 
ful for  the  understanding  of  the  commentary.  There  are  points 

on  which  we  feel  bound  to  differ  from  the  view  adopted,  as 
for  instance  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Chap,  vii,  14  ff.  Here  the 
author  represents  Paul  as  living  over  again  in  a sort  of  spiritual 
nightmare,  the  desperate  experience  of  his  pre-Christian  state. 
We  do  not  think  the  present  tenses  in  contrast  with  the  past 
tenses  of  the  preceding  can  be  explained  on  this  principle.  'Referring 
to  a minor  point  we  feel  that  the  translation  of  xaAcfv  'by  “giving 
a name’’  in  Chap,  v,  17  obliterates  the  evident  allusion  to  Paul’s 
technical  conception  of  “calling”.  It  is  incorrect  that  the  contrast 
in  I Cor.  xv,  45  ff.  between  Adam  and  Christ  presupposes  the  fall 
(p.  29.)  for  this  is  precisely  the  point  in  which  the  passage  differs 
from  the  comparison  in  Rom.  v,  12  ff.  It  is  also  scarcely  in  keeping 
with  Paul’s  conception  to  say,  that  Christ  by  his  conduct  became  the 
Second  Adam  (p.  31).  We  could  wish  that  the  relation  between  Paul 
and  Jesus  had  been  somewhat  more  definitely  formulated  than  is  done 
on  p.  18,  where  Paul  is  said  to  have  coined  the  gold  furnished  by 
Jesus.  The  figure  is  striking,  but  it  fails  to  express  the  fundamental 
fact,  so  much  in  need  of  emphasis,  that  the  relation  between  the  two 
is  not  on  the  whole  that  between  two  successive  teachers,  but  that 
between  the  interpreted  and  the  interpreter,  between  author  of  redemp- 
tion and  the  apostle  of  redemption. 

Of  errata  we  have  noticed  the  following  I on  p.  40  the  citation 
II,  14  should  be  II,  4;  on  p.  88  (line  6 from  the  bottom)  “beschermen” 
should  be  “beschouwen” ; on  p.  102  (line  12  from  the  top)  “doop” 
should  be  “dood”;  on  p.  107  (line  15  from  the  top)  “menschen”  should 
be  “wenschen”.  The  name  Mehlkorn  in  the  bibliography  on  p.  21 
is  misspelled  for  Mehlhorn. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

The  Prosecution  of  Jesus.  Its  Date,  History  and  Legality.  By 
Richard  Wellington  Husband,  Professor  of  the  Classical  Lan- 
guages in  Dartmouth  College.  Princeton  University  Press,  Prince- 
ton. London : Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.  1916. 
Pp.  viii,  302.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Professor  Husband’s  review  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  is  made  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  classical  student  who  approaches  the  subject 
with  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  procedure  in  Roman  law  courts. 
Its  chief  contribution  lies  in  this  field  of  earlier  interest  and  consists 
in  the  presentation  of  information  derived  from  the  papyri  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  courts  and  legal  procedure  in  the  province 
of  Egypt.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  Mitteis  and  Wilcken’s  Papy- 
rusurkunde  knowledge  of  this  and  in  particular  of  the  difference 
between  procedure  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  was  slight  and  was 
derived  chiefly  from  the  few  cases  of  which  we  have  reports.  The 
evidence  of  the  papyri  shows  that  in  the  province  of  Egypt  the  legal 
system  of  the  Romans  was  well  organized,  that  trial  procedure  was 
freer  from  the  delays  incident  to  it  in  Rome,  that  this  was  made 
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possible  by  the  preparation  of  the  eases  for  submission  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  delegation  of  less  important  cases  to  subordinate 
officials.  The  value  of  this  information  about  Egypt  for  understanding 
the  trial  of  Jesus  depends  upon  the  inference  that  legal  procedure 
in  Roman  courts  in  other  provinces  was  similar.  In  applying  the 
analogy  to  the  province  of  Judea  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a counter- 
part to  the  preparation  of  the  case  should  be  sought  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Sanhedrin.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside 
the  evidence  of  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  was  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin. 
This  rejection  of  evidence  is  supported  by  appeal  to  the  rules  of 
procedure  in  this  court  as  set  forth  in  the  Talmud.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  the  question  of  the  date  of  Jesus’  trial  emerges 
and  this  is  put  on  Friday,  April  3,  A.D.  33 — chiefly  on  the  grounds 
of  an  astronomical  reckoning  of  the  time  of  the  passover  and  the 
incident  of  the  release  of  Barabbas  which  is  thought  to  imply  the 
lapse  of  some  time  since  the  beginning  of  Pilate’s  administration. 
There  is  also  a section  dealing  with  the  arrest  of  Jesus. 

The  validity  of  the  main  argument  depends  upon  the  soundness 
of  its  premises.  If  the  Egyptian  procedure  obtained  in  Judea  and 
was  adhered  to  in  Pilate’s  court,  then  the  Sanhedrin  may  have  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  a subordinate  official,  arrested,  examined  and  pre- 
pared an  indictment  against  Jesus  which  it,  or  its  representatives, 
presented  to  the  Roman  governor.  But  the  analogy  is  not  perfect. 
Even  in  Egypt  the  function  of  preparing  the  case  was  not  performed 
by  local,  native  courts  but  by  officials  appointed  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment. And  if  the  Sanhedrin  could  only  and  did  sit  as  a high  trial 
court  of  inflexible  judicial  objectivity  by  strict  adherence  to  the 
Talmudic  rules  of  procedure,  the  Gospel  account  of  its  treatment  of 
Jesus  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  a description  of  a trial  in  that 
court.  It  thus  appears  that  two  considerations  are  adduced  for  ques- 
tioning the  representation  of  the  Gospels:  the  analogy  of  procedure 
in  Roman  provincial  trial  courts,  especially  in  Egypt ; and  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Talmudic  rules  of  procedure  must  in  every  case  have 
obtained  when  the  Sanhedrin  sat  as  a trial  court.  There  remains 
then  the  alternative  of  questioning  these  premises  or  of  rejecting  the 
statements  of  the  Gospels.  The  author  chooses  the  latter  and  subjects 
the  Gospel  narratives  to  an  eclectic  criticism  not  free  from  a dogmatism 
which  at  times  attempts  by  assertion  to  fix  the  limits  of  what  is 
historically  possible. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 
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Saints’  Legends.  By  Gordon  Hall  Gerould.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a series — The  Types  of  English  Literature — 
and,  as  the  author  states,  is  “the  first  comprehensive  account  of  the 
part  that  Saints’  legends  have  played  in  English  Literature”. 
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Professor  Gerould,  a professor  of  English  at  Princeton,  is  already 
known  among  scholars  by  his  publication  for  The  Folk-Lore  Society 
of  “The  Grateful  Dead”  a folk-story  of  special  interest  to  lovers 
of  literary  legend.  It  is  in  this  legendary  area  that  the  volume  before 
us  belongs,  and  it  is  so  distinctly  ecclesiastical  in  type  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  “churchmen”  as  well  as  students  of  letters. 

Its  nine  chapters  are  as  follows: 

I.  Definition  and  Use 
ill.  Origins  and  Propagation 
Til.  The  Epic  Legend  in  Old  English 
IV.  Prose  Legends  before  the  Conquest 
V.  New  Influences 

VI-VIiI.  The  Conquest  to  The  Reformation 
VIII.  Saints’  Lives  in  Drama 
IX.  The  Reformation  and  Since. 

As  the  author  indicates,  the  book  is  without  any  forerunner  which 
might  serve  as  a model,  Professor  Gerould’s  work  being  that  of  a 
pioneer  along  this  line.  Herein  lies  much  of  its  interest  as,  also, 
the  difficulty  of  its  correct  interpretation,  so  that  the  reader  is  sur- 
prised to  find  with  what  substantial  success  the  author  has  disentangled 
the  “snarl  .of  legends”  with  which  he  is  dealing.  Students  of  our 
earlier  literature  will  be  especially  instructed  by  the  vivid  manner  in 
which  the  author  treats  “The  Epic  Legend  in  Old  English”  and  “The 
Prose  Legends  before  The  Conquest,”  while  far  on  through  the  age 
of  Chaucer  and  down  to  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  history  of  the  legend  in  English  is  given  with  ever  sustained 
interest. 

Students  of  dramatic  history  and  art  will  find  valuable  material 
in  what  the  author  calls — 'Saints’  Lives  in  Drama,  while  students 
of  church  history  will,  also,  find  material  of  value  relative  to  these 
legends  as  they  bear  upon  the  English  Reformation  and  the  monastic 
system  that  preceded  it. 

The  pages  are  packed  with  instructive  data  bearing  on  religion, 
education,  social  life  and  ecclesiastical  tradition,  so  that  while  appeal- 
ing “to  all  intelligent  readers”,  they  should  make  a special  appeal  to 
Churchmen  and  men  of  letters. 

Princeton  University.  T.  W.  Hunt. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

The  Compendium  Explained.  A popular  Exposition  of  the  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  known  as  the  “Compendium 
of  the  Christian  Religion,”  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Holland, 
and  of  Holland  Origin.  By  Rev.  Henry  Beets,  LL.D.,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Kolyn.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. : Eerd- 
mans-lSevensma  Co.  1915.  i2mo.,  pp.  259. 

The  Kort  Begrip,  or,  in  English,  Compendium  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, an  abbreviation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  has  served  much 
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the  same  purpose  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  in  Holland  and 
America,  as  The  Shorter  Catechism  in  the  Scotch  Reformed  Churches 
and  their  daughter  churches  in  America.  It  has  been  the  actual  hand- 
book of  religion  for  the  people.  Our  Dutch  churches  have  been  our 
models  in  catechetical  instruction:  and  naturally  the  commonly  em- 
ployed instrument  of  this  instruction  has  been  made  the  object  of 
much  careful  exposition  and  adjustment  to  changing-  circumstances. 
One  fruit  of  these  activities  was  the  publication  by  Dr.  Beets,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Bosma,  in  1913,  of  a volume  en- 
titled The  Compendium  Enlarged.  Another  lies  before  us  in  the 
volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a Commentary  on  The  Compendium  Enlarged,  but  which  is  really 
an  independent  work  and  forms  a handy  text-book  in  the  Christian 
religion  for  all  who  have  the  Compendium  in  their  hands. 

What  the  author  has  attempted  to  do  is  to  make  clear  to  the  student 
the  whole  essential  contents  of  the  Christian  religion  as  it  is  appre- 
hended by  Reformed  Christians  and  brought  to  expression  in  the 
Reformed  formularies,  with  an  especial  view  to  the  oppositions  actually 
at  the  moment  pressing  in  upon  the  consciousness  and  disturbing  the 
faith  of  the  people.  His  main  purpose  is  not  polemic  but  construc- 
tive: he  would  build  up  the  people  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  But  in 
doing  this  it  is  inevitable  and  necessary  that  the  fit  word  should 
be  spoken  here  and  there  for  the  protection  of  the  people  under 
instruction  from  the  assaults  made  upon  the  purity  of  their  faith — 
grossly  or  subtly — by  such  “old  foes  with  new  faces”  as  Mormonism, 
Christian  Science,  Russelism,  Evolutionism,  Theosophy  and  the  like. 
In  one  word,  the  instruction  offered  must  be  directed  to  men,  not 
in  the  abtract,  but  standing  in  their  actual  environment.  In  prosecut- 
ing his  task  the  author  on  the  one  hand  has  been  careful  to  bring 
before  his  readers  a large  part  of  the  actual  text  of  the  Reformed 
formularies  in  use  in  the  Dutch  churches,  supplemented  here  and  there 
with  extracts  from  the  Westminster  Catechisms;  and  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  been  equally  careful  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
formularies  in  clear  and  direct  language  and  to  point  out  the  relation 
of  their  teachings  to  the  current  religious  notions  in  circulation 
among  the  people.  The  result  is  what  may  fairly  be  called  “a  little 
Dogmatics”  for  the  times,  adapted  to  popular  use,  provided  with  all 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  adjust  it  for  ready  class-room  employment, 
and  admirable  in  both  its  conception  and  its  execution. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Beets  hopes  that  his  book  may  come  into  use  out- 
side the  limits  of  his  own  denomination.  We  might  well  rejoice  to 
see  it  in  use  wherever  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  basis  of 
religious  instruction.  But  it  is  natural  that  he  should  write  primarily 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  own  people.  And  it  is  natural  that,  in  matters 
on  which  his  own  people  have  agreed  to  differ,  he  should  not  wish 
to  take  sides  decisively.  And  it  is  natural  further  that  in  dealing 
with  such  matters  he  should  take  the  “Utrecht  Conclusions  ’ of  1905 
as  his  guide.  We  think  that  the  attitude  which  he  takes  up  under  this 
guidance  in  the  matter  of  the  controversy  between  Infra-  and  Supra- 
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lapsarianism  is  wise.  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Bavinck  that  the 
Scriptures  are  non-committal  on  this  question,  or  rather  that  they 
offer  a higher  synthesis  in  which  the  differences  are  accorded.  But 
we  think  it  an  apex  logicus  on  which  Christian  men  may  agree 
to  differ.  On  the  other  hand  we  think  the  differences  allowed  in  the 
matters  of  Regeneration  and  Justification,  while  largely  traceable  to 
differences  in  definition  of  terms,  on  that  very  account  require  to  be 
cleared  up  and  not  covered  up;  and  that  the  more,  that  these  differ- 
ences in  definition  of  terms  are  productive  of  grave  confusion  which 
may  easily  become  serious  error.  Dr.  Beets’  own  teaching  on  both 
Regeneration  and  Justification,  we  should  add,  is  unexceptionable. 

In  his  handling  of  “Calling”  (pp.  146  ff.),  we  miss  a little  Dr. 
Beets’  habitual  precision.  Two  principles  of  division  are  confused. 
We  may  distinguish  between  the  external  and  the  internal  call;  or 
we  may  distinguish  between  the  general  and  the  special  call;  but  we 
cannot  combine  these  two  modes  of  dividing  the  subject.  “(Effectual 
Calling”  cannot  be  classed,  as  Dr.  Beets  classes  it,  under  the  head  of 
“internal  calling.”  It  is  the  total  “special  call”,  and  includes  both 
the  external  call  of  the  Word  (Vocatio  verbalis)  and  the  internal 
call  of  the  Spirit  (Vocatio  Spiritualis)  ; and  that  is  the  reason  that 
it  issues  in  Conversion,  not  merely  in  Regeneration  in  what  Dr.  Beets 
calls  “the  narrower  sense.”  Our  fathers  were  well  advised  in  framing 
their  doctrine  under  the  category  of  Effectual  Calling  and  employing 
the  term  Regeneration  somewhat  sparingly.  And  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  is  troubling  the  Dutch  Churches  on  these  subjects 
today  arises  from  the  employment  by  preference  of  the  ambiguous 
term  Regeneration  and  failing  to  adjust  it  accurately  by  definition  to 
the  formerly  more  usual  category  of  Effectual  Calling.  If  we  could 
agree  to  employ  “Regeneration”  only  of  the  creative  element  in 
Effectual  Calling,  while  we  used  ‘^Conversion”  of  its  total  effects,  we 
might  escape  many  evils.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 

arbitrarily  to  give  a narrow  connotation  to  “Regeneration”.  But  any 
exact  definition  given  to  “Regeneration”  is  necessarily  aribtrary,  be- 
cause it  is  a plain  fact  that  it  occurs  in  Scripture  in  more  than  one 
sense,  that  it  is  to  say  it  had  not  become  a terminus  technicus  in 
Scripture;  and  ii;  is  as  plain  a fact  that  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
history  of  theology  in  quite  a series  of  senses, — that  is  to  say,  it  has 
never  acquired  a universally  recognized  technical  meaning. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Christian  Certainties  of  Belief.  The  Christ.  The  Bible.  Salvation. 

Immortality.  By  Julian  K.  Smyth.  The  New  Church  Press, 

New  York.  1916.  Pp.  123. 

We  have  here  four  popular  lectures  on  the  subjects  indicated  in 
the  title.  They  set  forth  the  Swedenborgian  view  on  these  subjects. 
The  lectures  are  written  in  a clear  and  attractive  style. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 
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The  Living  Christ  for  Latin  America.  By  J.  H.  McLean.  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work. 

This  timely  book,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  and  Woman’s  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  a preface 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
Presbyterian  mission  study  classes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  admirably 
fitted.  It  contains  the  information  as  to  the  land,  its  people,  their 
needs  and  their  possibilities,  and  the  present  day  opportunity  of  the 
Church  in  relation  thereto,  which  every  intelligent  and  loyal  Presby- 
terian should  possess.  It  is  written  by  a missionary  who  can  speak 
from  years  of  observation,  study  and  practical  experience,  and  who 
treats  the  whole  subject  with  the  authority  of  a specialist  and  with 
the  radiant  hopefulness  and  enthusiasm  of  a new-day  prophet.  The 
book  will  serve  not  only  as  a useful  manual  for  class-room  work,  and 
a convenient  book  of  reference,  but  as  a most  interesting  volume  for 
all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  great  Latin  Countries  to  the  south 
of  us  on  their  hearts. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

China,  An  Interpretation.  By  James  W.  Bashford,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Resident  in  'China. 

Bishop  Bashford,  after  a residence  of  twelve  years  in  China,  presents 
in  a comprehensive  volume  a lucid  and  challenging  view  of  a land  and 
race  which  the  whole  world  must  take  into  account.  The  many  sided 
life  of  the  country  is  graphically  portrayed,  so  that  the  reader  is 
enabled  to  fully  comprehend  the  China  of  today,  her  spirit,  achieve- 
ments, resources  and  possibilities.  Of  special  interest  and  value  is  the 
discussion  of  relationships  with  other  countries.  The  folly  and 
futility  of  Japanese  aggression  so  ably  demonstrated,  gives  America 
small  ground  for  criticism,  in  the  face  of  her  unjustifiable,  treaty- 
breaking exclusion  acts.  The  new  nationalism  which  compels  a policy 
of  neighborliness, — the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
to  all  relationships,  social,  national  and  international,  will  eliminate 
antagonism  between  the  White  and  Yellow  Races,  and  promote  an  era 
of  brotherhood  and  progress.  Bishop  Bashford’s  interpretation  is  that 
of  a great  Christian  prophet,  who  sees  China  in  the  large  world 
setting,  and  forecasts  the  redemptive  issues  of  present  day  upheavals 
and  racial  comminglings. 

( The  Abingdon  Press.)  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

America  and  the  Orient.  Outlines  of  a Constructive  Policy.  By  Sidney 
L.  Gvlick.  Missionary  Education  Movement,  New  York. 

“What  is  to  be  America’s  response  to  the  new  world  situation 
created  by  the  European  Tragedy  and  the  Awakening  of  Asia?’’  Dr. 
Gulick’s  book  published  jointly  by  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment and  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement,  undertakes  to  answer 
this  serious  and  imperative  question.  In  discussing  the  moral  issues 
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and  questions  involved  in  the  relationships  of  America  and  the  Orient, 
three  policies  are  considered,  that  of  White  Race  World  Supremacy; 
that  of  World  Segregation  of  the  White  and  Yellow  'Races,  and  that 
of  the  New  Internationalism.  This  last  finds  the  real  test  and  proof 
of  racial  superiority  not  in  the  value  of  military  power,  but  in  that 
of  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  truly  great  race  seeks  to  give  justice 
and  advocates  righteousness  at  any  cost.  Of  special  significance  is 
Dr.  Gulick’s  New  Immigration  Policy.  The  number  of  immigrants 
who  may  be  allowed  to  come  from  any  land  should  depend  upon  their 
ability  to  enter  our  economic  life  without  harm  to  the  laborers  and 
people  now  here.  A law  is  proposed  which  provides  that  the  maximum 
permissible  annual  immigration  from  any  people  shall  be  a definite 
percentage  (say  five)  of  those  from  that  people  who  have  already 
become  naturalized  citizens  together  with  their  American-born  children. 
This  small  book  of  only  one  hundred  pages  contains  a surprising 
amount  of  valuable  information,  and  will  prove  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive to  every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  reader. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

Concerning  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  By  William  Cleaver  Wil- 
kinson. Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  1916.  Pp.  233.  $1.00. 

The  book  opens  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Paradox  of 
Jesus,  showing  how  in  his  speech  and  conduct  alike  there  are  elements 
apparently  contradictory  that  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  at  once  human  and  divine.  The  main  theme  is  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  The  various  theories  devised  to  explain  how  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection  could  have  been  originated,  when  in  fact 
it  never  occurred,  are  examined,  and  their  insufficiency  is  made  plain. 
The  arguments  for,  bodily  resurrection  are  marshalled  with  convincing 
power.  The  closing  chapter  treats  of  the  Saviourship  of  Jesus. 

Prof.  Wilkinson  has  no  sympathy  with  the  cry,  Back  to  Christ ! 
when  it  means  the  surrender  of  apostolic  teaching.  “Not  because 
Paul  taught  so  well  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  so  well  wrought  to 
make  Christ  acknowledged  master  of  human  life — that,  though  of 
immense  importance,  is  yet  not  the  chief  reason  why  we  cannot  give 
up  Paul  under  the  illusion  of  so  ‘going  back  to  Christ.’  It  is  because 
through  Paul  Christ  in  glory  manifested  himself  visibly  and  audibly 
and  indisputably  once  for  all  to  mankind,  and  because  the  true  way 
for  us  to  go  back  to  Christ  is  onward  and  upward  to  Christ  under  the 
leadership  of  Christ’s  own  chosen  and  chief  representative,  the  apostle 
Paul’’  (p.  209). 

The  constant  use  of  / grows  wearisome  to  the  reader.  Why  is  it 
said  that  Jesus  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  (p.  28)  ? 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Whole  Armour  of  God.  By  John  Henry  Jowett,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  1916.  Pp.  265.  $1.25  net. 
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The  qualities  for  which  Dr.  Jowett  is  distinguished  are  apparent 
here — the  careful  exegesis,  the  homiletic  skill,  the  apt  and  abundant 
illustration,  the  grace  and  vigor  of  style.  The  book  is  devoted  to 
the  exposition  of  Paul’s  command  to  the  Christian  soldier  contained 
in  Ephes.  6:  13-19,  and  of  related  passages  of  Scripture  which  con- 
template the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  believer.  There  is  frequent 
allusion  to  the  war  raging  across  the  sea,  but  nowhere  in  the  spirit 
of  bitterness  or  hate.  The  courage  and  self-sacrifice  exhibited  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  field  of  battle  are  held  up  as  an  example  to  the 
church.  We  have  sermons,  not  essays,  and  the  truth  is  pressed  home 
with  power.  The  experience  of  the  preacher  is  cited  at  times  in  an 
effective  way.  “Speaking  for  myself,  I confess  that  I have  to  have 
my  fingers  on  the  throat  of  the  devil  every  day  of  my  mortal  life. 
This  is  how  I find  it.  I do  not  gain  a single  inch  without  a fight.” 
(p.  20).  Fresh  evidence  is  given  that  the  finest  illustrations  are 
those  drawn  from  the  Scripture. 

It  does  not  appear  why  Paul  should  be  said  to  address  the  Thessalon- 
ians  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (p.  164).  In  treating  of  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  beast  we  find  the  serpent  and  the  roaring  lion 
and  the  fox,  but  not  the  angel  of  light  (p.  220).  And  it  is  strange 
to  come  upon  this  phrase  in  a writer  so  exact  as  Dr  Jowett — “Have 
you  ever  known  any  one  grow  loose  and  careless  in  their  religion?” 
(p.  243).  The  error  is  common  enough,  but  we  do  not  expect  to  meet 
with  it  here. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Reapers  of  His  Harvest.  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Faris,  D.D.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work,  Philadelphia.  The  Westminster  Press.  Cloth  i2mo.  pip. 
168.  Price  60  cents. 

These  charming  bits  of  biography  introduce  to  us  a number  of 
Christian  heroes  who  have  made  their  lives  count  because  of  their 
dedication  to  God  and  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  men. 

All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  one  missionary,  were  ordained 
to  the  gospel  ministry.  As  the  story  of  each  life  is  sketched,  it 
suggests  the  joy  of  consecration  and  the  triumph  of  faith.  Among 
the  seventeen  chapters  those  of  possibly  the  greatest  interest  relate 
the  achievements  of  James  Stewart  of  Lovedale,  William  Duncan  of 
India,  Calvin  W.  Mateer  of  China,  Thomas  Guthrie  of  Scotland,  John 
Wesley  of  England,  Daniel  McGilvary  the  Apostle  to  the  Lao,  Alex- 
ander MacLaren,  and  Charles  Kingsley;  but  every  one  of  the  brief 
narratives  is  calculated  to  inspire  a fuller  knowledge  of  the  life  which 
is  so  attractively  outlined. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  New  World.  By  Hugh  Black.  New  York,  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  Cloth  i6mo.  pp.  180.  Price  75c  net. 

From  a theological  point  of  view,  this  latest  book  by  Professor 
Black  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  intimates  that  many  funda- 
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mental  doctrines  of  the  church  must  'be  abandoned,  and  our  creeds 
must  be  rewritten  in  the  light  of  scientific  discoveries  of  democratic 
movements  and  of  modern  Biblical  criticism.  When,  however  we  look 
for  proofs  of  these  assertions  they  are  singularly  lacking.  The  author 
demands  a new  theology  for  a new  age,  but  at  most  he  demonstrates 
nothing  more  than  the  need  of  a new  emphasis  on  certain  old 
doctrines,  and  of  the  restatement  of  some  familiar  truths.  He  hints 
at  the  inadequacy  or  fallacy  of  accepted  tenets  but  nowhere  does  he 
disprove  these  nor  attempt  to  replace  them  with  more  acceptable 
dogmas.  Moreover,  the  use  by  the  author  of  familiar  Biblical  and 
theological  terms  with  new  implications  seems  confusing  and  mis- 
leading. As  a whole  the  book  is  calculated  to  arouse  needless,  possibly 
unintentional  suspicions  and  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed 
and  skeptical;  and  it  is  characterized  by  indefiniteness,  and  by  a lack 
of  clearness  and  concreteness  of  statement;  it  is  vague  and  sentimental 
rather  than  accurate  and  scientific. 

Princeton.  Charles  OR.  Erdman. 

Prayer  in  Its  Present  Day  Aspects.  By  James  M.  Campbell,  D.D., 
New  York,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Cloth  i2mo.  Pp.  153.  Price 
75  cents  net. 

The  weakness  of  this  popular  discussion  of  the. nature  and  scope 
and  power  of  prayer  seems  to  lie  in  its  failure  to  carefully  distinguish 
and  define  the  specifically  'Christian  teaching  in  regard  to  this  doctrine. 
In  his  references  to  God,  the  writer  makes  no  distinction  between  a 
Fatherhood  by  creation,  and  a Fatherhood  by  redemption;  all  men 
are  in  the  same  sense  children  of  God,  and  members  of  a brother- 
hood ; and,  quite  irrespective  of  a divine  Mediator,  and  Great  High 
Priest,  all  have  equal  and  continual  access  to  God.  In  a rather 
indiscriminating  optimism,  all  men  are  described  as  ready  and  able 
to  pray  for  all  other  men  living  and  dead. 

The  virtue  of  the  book  consists  in  its  practical  if  brief  references 
to  the  present  problems  of  the  relation  of  prayer  to  war,  to  bodily 
healing,  and  to  physical  phenomena,  in  its  insistence  upon  the  nec- 
essary use  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which 
things  secured  by  prayer  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  human  interests 
we  pray,  and  particularly  in  the  contention  of  the  author  that  the 
and  needs. 

Whether  the  present  practice  and  spirit  of  prayer  are  as  prevalent 
and  pronounced  as  the  author  suggests  may  be  questioned,  but  his 
book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  stimulus  to  all  who  feel  that  they 
have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  by  the  new  and  living  way  which 
Christ  has  opened,  and  who  know  what  it  is  to  pray  in  his  name, 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Childhood  in  the  Moslem  World.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  New  York, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Cloth  8vo.  p.  274.  Price  $2.00  net. 

Here  we  have  a missionary  appeal  as  original  as  it  is  irresistible. 
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Dr.  Zwemer,  “the  apostle  to  the  Moslem  World,”  voices,  in  this 
volume,  the  plaintive,  pathetic  cry  of  Moslem  childhood.  He  em- 
phasizes, first  of  all,  the  number  of  helpless  soujs  uniting  in  this 
cry,  as  he  reviews  the  statistics  of  Mohammedan  populations  and 
brings  before  us  the  eighty  million  of  Moslem  children  who  are  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  paints  for  us  the  surroundings  and  the 
physical  conditions  into  which  these  children  are  born;  he  then  out- 
lines the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  training  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  or  more  properly  the  ignorance,  immorality  and  super- 
stition in  which  they  are  reared;  and  finally  he  intimates  the  hope 
which  is  awakened  and  the  relief  which  is  promised  by  the  present 
impact  of  the  West  and  of  Christian  missions.  The  facts  presented 
emphasize  the  present  opportunity  and  pressing  duty  of  every  follower 
of  the  Master  who  declared  that  “it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  in 
heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Theosophy  and  Neiv  Thought.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  Professor  in 
Boston  University.  New  York,  The  Abingdon  Press.  i6mo. 
pp.  185.  Price  50  cents  net. 

In  this  critical  review  of  two  modern  cults,  they  are  united,  not 
because  of  any  supposed  identity  or  logical  relation,  but  merely  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  Each  is  treated  separately,  yet  an  occasional 
reference  intimates  an  unquestioned  similarity  between  certain  fea- 
tures of  these  distinct  religio-philosophical  schemes.  After  a brief 
outline  of  the  history  and  claims  of  Theosophy,  the  author  defines 
its  attitude  toward  competing  faiths,  its  basis  of  authority,  its  doctrine 
of  God,  its  cosmological  theories,  and  its  conceptions  of  man  and  his 
destiny;  he  then  shows  that  its  boasted  authority  is  in  reality  baseless, 
and  its  teachings  are  self-contradictory,  erroneous  and  false. 

In  dealing  with  New  Thought  much  the  same  line  of  treatment  is 
followed,  in  setting  forth  its  doctrine  of  man,  its  doctrine  of  God, 
its  therapeutic  scheme,  and  in  then  pointing  out  its  unfounded  assump- 
tions, its  perilous  moral  implications,  its  false  psychology  and  its 
antagonism  to  revealed  Christianity.  The  temper  of  the  critical 
analysis  of  each  of  these  systems  is  admirable.  The  writer  avoids 
sarcasm  and  ridicule,  and  appeals  convincingly  to  the  reason.  The 
most  disappointing  feature  of  the  discussions  is  their  extreme  brevity. 
However,  their  very  conciseness  may  result  in  a wider  circulation 
and  popularity;  and  as  warnings  against  these  modern  fallacies,  and  as 
indicating  their  points  of  vital  -weakness,  they  possibly  may  be  regarded 
of  adequate  length. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Our  Troublesome  Religious  Questions.  By  Edward  Leigh  Pell.  New 
York,  Fleming  H.  Revell.  iamo.  cloth,  pp.  251,  price  $1.25,  net. 

In  unconventional  phrases,  with  frankness  and  sincerity  and  depth 
of  conviction,  the  author  discusses  certain  problems  of  religion  which 
are  familiar  but  of  present  and  unfailing  interest.  He  suggests  that 
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the  present  religious  unrest  is  due  to  the  advance  of  science  and  the 
rise  of  democracy.  He  then  proposes  simple  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, “What  is  the  matter  with  Christianity,  with  the  Church,  with 
preachers  and  with  our  colleges?”  He  considers  the  relation  of 
workingmen  to  the  Church,  the  relation  of  science  to  religion,  the 
problem  of  prayer,  the  secret  of  moral  victory.  These,  and  similar 
problems,  are  presented,  and  are  treated  with  a view  to  the  need, 
not  so  much  of  the  scholar  or  the  mature  thinker,  but  rather  of  the 
youthful  doubter  and  “the  man  on  the  street.”  The  brief  chapters 
are  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
the  wavering. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Ekdman. 

Jesus  and  the  Problem  of  Human  Life.  By  Dwight  Goddard.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.  1916.  Pp.  104.  50  cents  net. 

Three  sermons  are  contained  in  this  volume,  entitled  Three  Possible 
Solutions  of  the  Problem  of  Human  Life;  Jesus’  Solution  of  the 
Problem  of  Human  Life;  How  to  Live  as  Jesus  Taught.  The  preface 
informs  us  that  they  were  suggested  by  the  reception  given  to  the 
author’s  earlier  work,  The  Good  News  of  a Spiritual  Realm;  and 
“are  an  attempt  to  set  this  Good  News  of  a Spiritual  Realm  into 
relation  to  present-day  thought,  and  to  show  its  value  and  inspiration 
to  any  one  who  has  felt  a desire  to  make  that  supreme  adventure  in 
faith,  a quest  for  a higher  spiritual  life,  with  Jesus  as  a guide,  an 
inspiration,  and  a Saviour.” 

Much  is  said  that  is  true  and  helpful,  but  we  crave  a clearer  vision 
of  the  cross.  The  treatment  is  not  dominated,  as  it  should  be,  by 
the  thought  of  the  heinousness  and  guilt  of  sin  and  the  redemption 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Good  News  of  a Spiritual  Realm,  paraphrased  by  Dwight 
Goddard.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1916.  pp.  291.  $1.00  net. 

The  preface  informs  us  that  “this  book  is  an  interweaving  of  the 
Four  Gospels  into  one  connected  account  of  the  Life  and  the  Teach- 
ings of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  which  the  effort  is  made  by  free  transla- 
tion and  paraphrase  to  bring  out  the  unity  and  the  reasonableness 
of  his  life  and  teachings  from  a modern  point  of  view.” 

There  are  statements  in  the  preface  which  make  an  unhappy  im- 
pression, and  lead  us  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  this  work  with 
considerable  misgiving.  Thus  we  are  told  that  “the  history  of  his 
life  and  teachings  was  not  written  down  for  many  tens  of  years 
after  his  death,  which  gave  plenty  of  time  for  these  misunderstand- 
ings”— the  disciples’  misconceptions — “to  become  exaggerated;  and  our 
record  in  the  Four  Gospels  is  only  what  certain  of  his  disciples 
remembered  of  what  they  understood  him  to  say.  To  make  the 
matter  worse,  by  the  time  the  record  was  being  made,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  'Christian  Church  was  well  under  way,  and  the  disciples 
were  doing  their  best  to  defend  and  to  support  it.  They  might  un- 
consciously, but  quite  naturally,  be  drawn  to  color  the  record  to  suit 
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the  defense  of  the  growing  church.”  And  what  ground  is  there 
in  history  or  Scripture  for  the  suggestion  that  “with  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  an  institution  and  under  the  influence  of 
Roman  organization  and  authority,  there  would  be  a constant  tempta- 
tion for  the  writers  of  the  Four  Gospels  to  recall  words  and  instances 
that  could  be  used  to  support  their  growing  ecclesiastical  authority?” 
Was  the  Church  of  Rome  already  dominant  when  the  Gospels  were 
written  ? 

Moreover  a subjective  standard  of  judgment  is  set  up  which  can 
have  no  validity  except  for  the  author  himself.  “He  has  constantly 
asked  himself  the  question,  ‘Does  this  sound  like  Jesus?’  and  has 
given  that  question  equal  attention  with  textual  authority.” 

We  are  thus  invited  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
with  no  clearly  defined  idea  how  far  we  may  trust  it  as  a correct 
report  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  under  the  guidance  of 
one  who  confides  in  his  own  intuitions  with  a faith  that  we  cannot 
share. 

But  the  book  is  better  than  its  promise.  The  paraphrase  in  general 
is  true  to  the  text,  and  the  doubts  of  the  author  are  confined  to  the 
preface.  Familiar  passages  have  new  light  thrown  upon  them  by  a 
change  of  phrase,  and  the  Gospels  are  woven  together  into  a single 
story.  There  are  few  offences  against  propriety  and  good  taste.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  is  gained  by  substituting  Love  Vitality,  or  Divine 
Love  Vitality  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  putting  a vague  sentimental  phrase 
in  place  of  a Person,  nor  by  speaking  of  Jesus  as  the  Love  Thought 
instead  of  using  those  names  which  he  himself  employed.  The  cleansing 
of  the  temple  in  John  2 is  transferred  to  the  close  of  Jesus’  ministry 
(p.  202).  True  reality  is  not  a happy  rendering  of  truth  (p.  255). 
Pilate’s  exclamation,  Behold,  the  man ! does  not  mean,  Here,  indeed, 
is  a man!  (p.  258).  Chapters  14-17  of  John’s  Gospel  are  broken  up 
and  distributed  without  reason  or  warrant.  The  A.  V.  is  followed 
in  Luke  18:  ia,  and  the  Pharisee  is  made  to  say,  “I  thank  thee 
that  I am  not  as  other  men,”  instead  of,  “as  the  rest  of  men.”  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  read  of  the  cleverness  of  Jesus’  reply  to  the  Pharisees, 
when  he  bade  them  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.  And  there  are  certain  parts 
of  the  Scripture  that  we  wish  had  been  left  untouched,  notably  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  High  Priestly 
prayer  in  John  17.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  not  improved  by  the  attempt 
to  impose  a spiritual  interpretation  upon  the  fourth  petition:  “Give 

us  for  daily  bread  the  Word  of  Love  that  comes  from  the  Spiritual 
Realm.”  It  is  primarily  a prayer  for  the  supply  of  bodily  needs,  and  the 
original  sense  of  the  words  must  not  be  set  aside. 

Princeton.  J.  'Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Enchanted  Universe  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Frederick  F. 

Shannon,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  Heights, 

Brooklyn.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1916.  pp.  204.  $1.00  net. 

A notice  of  Mr.  Shannon’s  volume  entitled  The  New  Personality 
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and  Other  Sermons,  appeared  in  this  Review  for  January,  1916.  These 
sermons  are  of  the  same  attractive  quality.  The  introductions  are 
short  and  striking,  and  lead  directly  to  the  theme.  The  truth  is 
presented  in  a picturesque  and  vivid  way  that  compels  attention.  On 
page  16  there  is  a labored  attempt  at  humor,  which  might  well  be 
omitted.  The  style  at  times  is  overwrought,  and  the  preacher  needs 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  vice  of  fine  writing,  of  straining  after 
effect,  to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  review  of  the  earlier 
volume.  For  example,  “Freed  by  Christ’s  truth,  man’s  soul  transmutes 
the  flames  of  hell  into  perfume.”  (ip.  190).  It  is  the  crowning  ex- 
cellence of  the  volume  that  the  cross  is  not  lost  sight  of,  but  'Christ  is 
exalted  as  the  divine  and  only  Savior. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Holy  Family  as  viewed  in  our  Lord’s  Unfolding  Ministry.  By 
William  Bruce  Doyle.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1916.  Pp.  120. 
75  cents  net. 

This  is  a study  of  the  family  and  the  home  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  treats  in  successive  chapters  of  The  Home  Established;  The 
Coming  of  the  Children;  The  Great  Amazement;  The  Appalling 
Tragedy;  The  Clarified  Understanding;  and  The  After  Years — titles 
which  certainly  do  not  always  carry  their  meaning  on  their  face. 
The  story  is  pleasantly  told,  though  with  little  that  is  striking  in 
style  or  treatment;  and  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  the  other 
members  of  the  household  of  Nazareth  is  clearly  brought  out  as  it 
is  discovered  in  the  gospels.  His  brethren  and  sisters  are  properly 
recognized  as  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

A needless  question  is  raised  regarding  the  words  of  Paul  in  I.  Cor. 
9: 5 — “Have  we  no  right  to  lead  about  a wife  that  is  a believer 
(margin,  sister),  even  as  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas?”  It  is  held  that  the  reference  may  possibly 
be  to  the  Lord’s  sisters,  indicating  that  “they  were  helpers  of  their 
brothers  and  travelled  with  them  in  their  gospel  labors”  (pp.  55,  106). 

The  application  of  the  phrase  “tread  the  winepress  alone”  to  our 
Lord’s  Passion  is  unwarranted  (p.  97).  Always  in  Scripture  usage 
treading  the  winepress  is  the  figure  of  judgment. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Chapel  Talks,  A Collection  of  Sermons  to  College  Students.  By 
Charles  Carroll  Albertson,  D.D.,  Minister  Lafayette  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1916.  pp.  192. 
$1.00  net. 

The  sermons  comprised  in  this  volume,  15  in  number,  were  “preached 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  various  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  East,  including  Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  Yale.”  They  are  remarkably  attractive  in 
substance,  style  and  spirit.  The  Word  is  preached  in  its  simplicity 
and  power,  and  the  gospel  note  sounds  full  and  clear.  The  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  a wide  range  of  reading  and  experience,  and  are 
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unusually  apt  and  striking.  Though  prepared  with  especial  regard  to 
college  students,  these  discourses  would  be  heard  with  interest  and 
profit  'by  any  congregation;  for  they  are  rich  in  thought,  and  the 
truth  is  presented  in  a way  that  compels  attention.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  the  great  truths  of  Scripture  set  forth  with  such  clearness, 
conviction  and  power.  Such  sermons  as  those  entitled  “Old  Passions 
Turned  to  New  Uses”  and  “Life's  Vigilant  Angel,  Fear,”  convey 
messages  of  high  import  in  a masterly  way.  Rarely  does  a volume  of 
sermons  issue  from  the  press  that  may  be  so  unreservedly  commended 
for  strength  of  thought  and  charm  of  manner. 

A few  errors  of  a minor  sort  may  be  noted.  The  final  his  omitted 
in  Jepthah  (p.  134)  .And  why  “the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles”?  (id) 
Ps.  17:15  is  cited,  though  incorrectly,  as  it  appears  in  the  A.V. — “I 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I awake  with  his  likeness,”  instead  of  the 
more  accurate  rendering  of  the  A.  R.  V.  (p.  108).  Keble’s  familiar 
line  is  misquoted — “The  common  round,  the  trivial  task.”  (p.  120).  On 
p.  188  the  great  missionary  is  spoken  of  as  Robert  Carey.  We  are 
surprised  to  read  that  two-thirds  of  the  New  Testament  was  written 
by  Paul,  p.  178.  Westcott  and  Hort’s  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment fills  537  pages,  of  which  the  epistles  of  Paul  occupy  138,  or  little 
more  than  one-fourth. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Miracles  in  France.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Levermore,  Diplome  de  la 
Societe  de  Geographic  de  France.  Fifty  cents.  8vo.  pp.  88.  New 
York:  Charles  C.  Cook,  150  Nassau  St.  1916. 

A spirited  and  impressive  description  of  the  miracles  of  grace 
wrought  in  France  in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  one  of  her 
most  earnest  and  successful  evangelists.  May  such  work  continue 
and  increase  to  the  confusion  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
atheism  on  the  other. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Control  of  Strikes  in  American  Trade  Unions.  Series  XXXIV, 
No.  3.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science  under  the  Direction  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science.  By  George  Milton 
Janes,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  and  Social  Science  in  the 
University  of  Washington.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1916.  8vo.,  pp.  131. 

A first  hand,  very  careful  and  trustworthy  investigation  of  this 
important  subject. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Foundation  of  a League  of  Peace.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  with 
three  Appendices.  Boston:  Published  Bi-monthly  by  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  April,  1915.  Vol.  V, 
No.  2.  8vo,  pp.  20. 

These  pages  contain  extracts  from  the  concluding  pages  of  an  essay 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Dec.,  1914,  and  the  April  and  May,  1915, 
issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  under  the  title,  “The  War  and  the 
Way  Out.”  It  is  a sane  and  admirable  plan  for  maintaining  peace  when 
once  it  shall  have  been  secured.  It  aims  neither  to  render  war  impos- 
sible nor  to  do  away  with  the  sovereignty  of  individual  nations,  but 
through  a “league  of  peace”  to  foster  the  “will  for  peace”  and  to 
make  war  difficult.  Because  he  is  modest  and  just  the  writer  is 
effective.  May  he  be  so  effective  as  to  succeed. 

The  War  and  ltd  Issues.  An  Attempt  at  a Christian  Judgment.  By 
John  Oman,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Vision  and  Authority”,  “The  Prob- 
lem of  Faith  and  Freedom”,  “The  Church  and  the  Divine  Order”, 
etc.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.  1915.  8vo,  pp,  131. 

This  little  volume  is  well  described  by  its  title.  The  war  is  judged 
and  its  moral  issues  are  set  forth  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  The 
author  wrote  “without  any  thought  of  the  public”,  simply  to  make 
clear  to  himself  his  own  relations  to  the  present  crisis.  Hence,  he  is 
afraid  that  he  will  be  misunderstood,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  some 
points  he  will  be ; but  in  spite  of  this,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mending his  “judgment  to  all  thoughtful  persons.  It  can  scearcely 
fail  to  instruct  and  to  stimulate. 

Special  Edition  of  The  Anti-Prohibition  Manual.  Issued  in  Response 
to  Requests  of  City  Editors,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Deskmen  in 
Newspaper  Offices  For  a Ready  Reference  Volume  on  the  Liquor 
Side  of  Prohibition  Claims.  Published  by  the  Publicity  Department 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  Association  of  America. 

1915-  Pp.  77- 

Packed  with  statistics  which  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  almost  any- 
thing, and  abounding  in  fallacies  which  must  disgust  every  thinker. 
Because  the  saloon  does  not  appeal  to  “the  right  kind  of  a boy”  it  is 
seriously  argued  that  the  argument  against  it  falls;  and  because  it 
has  been  proved  that  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  not  Prohibitionists, 
which  no  intelligent  person  ever  supposed  needed  to  be  proved,  it  is 
inferred  that  no  one  should  be.  Ex  his  disce  omnia. 

The  Helper  and  American  Trade  Unions.  By  John  H.  Ashworth, 
Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Political  Economy  in  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1915.  8vo;  pp. 

vi,  134. 

This  is  a thorough  study  of  an  important  and  timely  topic;  fully  up 
to  the  high  average  of  the  “Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science  Under  the  Direction  of  the  Department 
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of  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science,  of  which  studies 
it  is  No.  3 in  Series  XXXIII. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Blood  against  Blood.  By  Arthur  Sydney  Booth  Clibborn.  Third 
Edition,  8vo;  pp.  1 76.  New  York:  Charles  C.  Cook,  150  Nassau 
St.  1915.  Fifty  cents. 

The  author  of  this  work  calls  himself  a “Quaker-Salvationist,”  and 
he  admits  that  its  character  is  “somewhat  vehement.”  His  contention 
is  that  “when  our  belief  in  the  Cross  and  the  Blood  is  carried  to  its 
logical  legitimate  conclusion,  the  result  is  inevitable ; war  in  itself  is  anti- 
Christian.”  With  this  conclusion  it  would  seem  that  all  Christians  must 
agree.  The  real  question,  however,  is  whether  a Christian  should 
ever  go  to  war,  and  at  this  point  the  reviewer  is  obliged  to  dissent  from 
the  author.  In  itself  the  use  of  physical  force  is  not  wrong.  Should, 
then,  the  devil  be  allowed  to  monopolize  it?  And  can  he  who  has 
finally  repudiated  the  truth  be  controlled  and  subdued  otherwise  than  by 
force?  God  “makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,”  and  in  like 
manner  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  even  his  soldiers  should  be  able 
to  fight,  and  should  be  bound  to  go  to  war,  for  his  glory. 

William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Princeton. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  October:  James  Moffatt, 
Influence  of  the  War  upon  the  Religious  Life  and  Thought  of  Great 
Britain;  Alfred  W.  Anthony,  The  New  Interdenominationalism ; 
R.  R.  Marett,  Origin  and  Validity  in  Religion;  Carl  Clemen, 
Buddhistic  Influence  in  the  New  Testament;  Elijah  Jordan,  Meaning 
of  Charity;  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  October : James  T.  Bixby,  Recent 
Science  and  the  Soul’s  Survival ; William  Notz,  The  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Magi;  William  Houliston,  Testimony  of  Paul  to  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus;  Albert  H.  Lybyer,  The  Christian  Leaven; 
Joseph  E.  Walker,  Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  William  H. 
Bates,  Kingdom — Church ; Harold  M.  Wiener,  Baal,  Shechem,  and  the 
Text  of  Joshua  24;  William  J.  H.  Petter,  Effects  of  the  War  on 
Christian  Reunion. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  October:  Arthur  C.  Headlam, 
The  National  Mission;  Where  does  the  Defect  of  the  Church  Lie? 
G.  Gardner,  The  New  Testament  and  Prayers  for  the  Departed;  H.  L. 
Goudge,  The  Apocalypse  and  the  Present  Age;  W.  Yorke  Fausset, 
The  Miracles  of  Christ  and  Modern  Scientific  Theory;  Arthur  C. 
Headlam,  The  War  and  Religion;  A.  Bevil  Browne,  Present  Position 
of  Prayer  Book  Revision;  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  Problem  of  the 
London  City  Churches;  The  War;  G.  C.  Richards,  Gothic  Architecture. 
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East  & West,  London,  October:  Dr.  MacArthur,  Foreign  Missions 
and  the  National  Mission;  R.  E.  Freeth,  Christian  Influence  on  a 
Dying  Race;  Bishop  Montgomery,  Organization  of  the  Church;  R.  E. 
Speer,  The  Panama  Missionary  Congress;  J.  A.  Armitage,  Medical 
Missions  in  China ; Herbert  Kelly,  The  Pattern  of  the  Early  Church : 
the  Formation  of  the  Ministry;  J.  S.  B.  Brough,  God  and  the  War; 
Canon  Parfit,  Mesopotamia;  John  H.  Weeks,  Mission  Work  in  West 
Africa. 

Expositor,  London,  October : Moses  Gaster,  Jewish  Coins  and 
Messianic  Traditions;  H.  D.  A.  Major,  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of 
Good  and  Evil;  R.  A.  C.  MacMillan,  Religion  of  Demonstration; 
T.  R.  Glover,.  A Preposition  of  St.  Paul’s;  H.  R.  Macintosh,  “Con- 
cerning Prayer”;  Rendel  Harris,  Origin  of  Prologue  to  St.  John’s 
Gospel.  The  Same,  November;  A van  Hoonacker,  “And  the  Sun 
Stood  Still”;  James  Moffatt,  Expository  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians;  H.  T.  Andrews,  Place  of  the  Sacrament  in  the 
Teaching  of  St.  Paul  ; R.  A.  C.  MacMillan,  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
S'onship  of  Jesus;  William  Johnstone,  Conditional  Immortality; 
Rendel  Harris,  Origin  of  Prologue  to  St.  John’s  Gospel.  The  Same, 
December : Edwin  A.  Abbott,  The  Star  in  the  East;  Rendel  Harris, 
Origin  of  Prologue  to  St.  John’s  Gospel;  Maurice  Jones,  Epistle  to 
Hebrews:  a Letter  or  a Sermon?;  John  A.  Hutton,  “On  Giving  the 
Devil  His  Due”;  J.  W.  Higgle,  The  World  and  the  World-Spirit; 
W.  Sunday,  The  Poor  in  Spirit:  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  November:  Notes  of  Recent  Ex- 
position; James  Moffatt,  Jesus  as  Prisoner;  Rayner  Winterbotham, 
Reunion  with  our  Own  in  Another  Life;  R.  G.  MacIntyre,  The  Sec- 
ond Advent:  the  Fact  of  It.  The  Same,  December:  Notes  of  Recent 
Exposition;  James  H.  Moulton,  New  Light  on  the  Hittite  Problem; 
James  Donald,  Prayer  in  War  Time;  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  The  City 
whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  October:  Giorgio  La 

Piana,  Review  of  Italian  Modernism;  Romolo  Murri,  An  Italian 
Modernist’s  Hope  for  the  Future;  "Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  The  ‘Son’ 
as  Organ  of  Revelation;  James  H.  Leuba,  Theology  and  Psychology. 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston,  October:  J.  P.  Bang,  The  Root  of  the 
Matter;  A.  S.  Ferguson,  More  German  Sermons;  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
The  American  Civil  War  and  the  Present  War;  Walter  Lock,  Literary 
Method  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  Theology  of  the 
Rev.  Stopford  Brooke;  Charles  A.  Mercier,  Are  We  Happier  than 
our  Forefathers?;  Cavendish  Moxon,  Modernist  Revival  of  Angli- 
canism ; Lewis  B.  Paton,  Assyria  and  Prussia : an  Historical  Parallel ; 
Goeffrey  Dennis,  Immortal  Poland;  J.  W.  Scott,  The  Distrust  of 
the  Intellect;  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  Christian  Internationalism. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  October:  Ernst  Freund, 
Tendencies  of  Legislative  Policy  and  Modern  Social  Legislation ; 
Stephen  H.  Allen,  Legislative  Antagonism  to  Ethical  Principles ; 
L.  S.  Woolf,  The  State  as  it  Is,  and  as  it  Ought  to  Be;  Warner  Fite, 
Birth-Control  and  Biological  Ethics ; Edward  A.  Ross,  The  Making 
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of  the  Professions;  J.  Dashiell  Stoops,  Ideals  and  Institutions:  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Old;  S.  Radhakrishnan,  Religion  and  Life. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  October:  T.  J.  Agius,  Halluci- 
nations and  the  Resurrection ; P.  J.  Gannon,  Comparative  Religion 
(I);  E.  J.  Quigley,  England’s  National  Morals;  James  McCaffrey, 
Mantindale’s  Life  of  Mgr.  Benson. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  October : Israel  Lebendiger, 
The  Minor  in  Jewish  Law;  Harry  A.  Wolfson,  Crescas  on  the 
Problem  of  Divine  Attributes;  Israel  I.  Efros,  Problem  of  Space  in 
Mediaeval  Jewish  Philosophy. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  October : John  Telford,  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations;  Emile  Boutroux,  Pascal  and  the  Present 
Age ; F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  The  Christ  Quest : St.  Nihal  Singh,  Genesis 
of  Russo-Japanese  Alliance;  Robert  A.  Taylor,  Gray  and  His 
Friends;  Synagogue  Sermons  in  the  First  Three  Centuries;  E.  C. 
Cooper,  China’s  New  President  and  the  Political  Outlook;  J.  Agar 
Beet,  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Bible. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  October : John  A.  W.  Haas, 
Luther  and  Civic  and  Political  Liberty;  Late  Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf’s 
Appreciation  of  Martin  Luther,  written  in  1895 ; Paul  Monroe,  Some 
Reformation  Educators;  Preston  A.  Laury,  The  Theory  of  Indul- 
gences; C.  M.  Jacobs,  The  Development  of  Luther’s  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  (II)  ; R.  E.  McDaniel,  Points  to  be  Emphasized  in  the 
Quadri  Centennial ; J.  C.  Mattes,  Pseudo  Lutheranism ; Howard 
R.  Gold,  Developing  the  Quadri-Centennial  Commemoration ; Melvin 
A.  Kurtz,  A Spiritual  Celebration  of  the  Quadri-Centennial ; H.  M.  M. 
Richards,  The  Muhlenberg  Family  in  the  Birth  of  Our  Nation ; 
H.  E.  Jacobs,  Everett  and  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg;  Carl  B.  Schuchard, 
Mission  of  the  Beautiful  in  the  Service  of  the  Most  High;  Hugo 
M.  Wendel,  Philosophy  To-Day  in  Germany;  Herman  D.  Whitteker, 
The  State,  the  Church,  and  the  School;  J.  C.  Mattes,  Unionism 
and  Sectarianism;  Walter  Krumwiede,  Luther  and  Missions.  The 
Same,  “Thirty-five  years  of  Luther  Research”  by  Prof.  M.  Reu. 
Factors  that  brought  about  a New  Period  in  Luther  Research ; 
Fields  in  which  New  Material  was  Discovered;  New  Editions  of 
Luther’s  Works;  Researches  on  Particular  Phases  of  the  Life  and 
Theology  of  Luther. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  October:  Abdel  R.  Wentz,  Church 
History  Pure  and  Applied ; E.  D.  Weigle,  Charge  to  Abdel  iR. 
Wentz ; Isaac  R.  Pennypacker,  Some  Literary  Approximations ; 
William  A.  Granville,  Radical  Changes  in  the  Carnegie  Pension 
Plan  for  College  Teachers;  Herbert  C.  Alleman,  “The  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Light  of  To-day”;  G.  Albert  Getty,  Relation  of  Faith 
and  Works ; O.  H.  Pannkoke,  Social  Program  of  Leo  XIII  ; 
Leander  S.  Keyser,  Old  Testament  Religion — Was  it  a Revelation 
or  an  Evolution  ? ; Charles  W.  Heathcote,  The  Scope  of  Religious 
Education. 

Methodist  Review,  New  York,  November-December : Edwin  H. 

Hughes,  James  Whitcomb  Riley;  W.  A.  Quayle,  Con  Amore;  C.  G. 
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Shaw,  The  Aesthetic  Frightfulness  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann;  B.  M. 
Tipple,  A Pacifist  on  the  Quirinal;  Oscar  Kuhns,  Spiritual  In- 
fluence of  Dante;  J.  L.  Cole,  The  Shepherd  who  Did  Not  Hasten 
to  Bethlehem,  but  Arrived;  S.  T.  Weaver,  The  Literary  Workman- 
ship of  “Mathew”;  R.  H.  Gilbert,  The  Ministerial  Vocation;  L.  E. 
Dodd,  Romanism  and  Science ; H.  R.  Orr,  Methodism  and  the  Highest 
Criticism;  W.  C.  Poole,  The  Religion  of  New  York. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  October : Gross  W.  Alex- 
ander, Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Gross  Alexander;  W.  W.  Martin, 
Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise,  the  Flood,  and  the  Fall  of  Man; 
Horace  M.  DuBose,  The  Pastoral  Epistles;  William  Harrison, 
Failure  of  Secularism;  John  L.  Weber,  Is  Preaching  Becoming  a 
Lost  Art?  William  W.  Brewton,  .Inevitable  Result  of  Tractarianism ; 
J.  F.  G.  Finley,  The  Christian  Faith,  the  Final  Religion ; R.  O. 
Armstrong,  Luke  the  Physician:  a Gospel  for  the  Times;  W.  J. 
Conoly,  Catholicity  of  Methodism ; Alfred  A.  Kern,  Irwin  (Russell 
and  His  Environment;  Edwin  Ridley,  Shakespeare’s  Tercentenary; 
P.  O.  Lowrey,  Rights  of  Laymen  in  United  Methodism ; Rembert  G. 
Smith,  Does  Protestanism  Need  a Bicmarck? 

Monist,  Chicago,  October:  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibniz  (1646-1716); 
C.  Delisle  Burns,  Leibniz’s  Work  and  Life:  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain, 
Logical  Work  of  Leibniz:  C.  Delisle  Burns,  Leibniz  and  Descartes; 
T.  Stearns  Eliot,  Devgelopment  of  Leibniz’s  Monarism;  Florian 
Cajori,  Leibniz’s  “Image  of  Creation”;  T.  Stearns  Eliot,  Leibniz’s 
Monads  and  Bradley’s  Finite  Centers ; J.  M.  Child,  Manuscripts 
of  Leibniz  on  his  Discovery  of  Differential  Calculus. 

Moslem  World,  London,  October:  The  Arab  and  the  Turk; 

Margaret  L.  Johnston,  What  the  Faith  of  a Moslem  Woman  Lacks; 
W.  H.  T.  Gairdner,  Source  and  Character  of  Oriental  Music;  Bhopal 
as  a Moslem  Center;  S.  M.  Zwemer,  The  Familiar  Spirit  of  Qarina; 
Walter  M.  Patton,  Spiritual  Guidance  in  Islam;  R.  W.  Kilgour, 
Arabic  Versions  of  the  Bible;  James  L.  Barton,  A Mohammedan 
Imam’s  Discovery  of  'Christ;  D.  Baktcer,  Sin  and  Grace  in  Moham- 
medanism; Mohammed  Farid  Effendi  Wajdi,  A Twentieth  Cen- 
tury View  of  Christ;  L.  B.  Jureidini,  Miracles  of  Ali  Dinar  of 
Darfur;  J.  D.  Frame,  Medicine  in  Persia. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  October : J.  Albert  Eyler, 
The  Teaching  Function  of  the  Church;  W.  S.  Kerschner,  Church 
Music;  Paul  B.  Rupp,  Place  of  Theology  in  Religion;  Lee  M.  Erd- 
man,  Meaning  of  Ritschlian  Theology;  Victor  W.  Dippell,  Edmond 
Rostand;  H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Reformation  in  iRelation  to  the  Modern 
Age;  Theo.  F.  Herman,  Prayer  and  Natural  Law. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  October:  Gennaro  Saccardi, 

Some  Detached  Pages  from  the  Secret  History  of  Modernism  within 
the  Precincts  of  the  Vatican;  R.  E.  Gaines,  The  Layman  and  His 
Church;  E.  C.  Dargan,  The  Lamp  of  Jehovah,  the  Spirit  of  Man; 
Livingston  Johnson,  Demands  upon  the  Modern  Pastor;  Edward 
B.  Pollard,  The  War  Spirit — a Study  of  Social  Psychology;  W.  J. 
McGlothin,  Sources  of  the  First  Calvinistic  Baptist  Confession  of 
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Faith;  W.  W.  Everts,  The  Long  Road  to  Freedom  of  Worship; 
W.  R.  Cullom,  The  Challenge  of  an  Unfinished  World. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  October:  Thomas  C.  John- 
son, The  Judgment  as  disclosed  in  2 Corinthians  5:10;  Neal  L. 
Anderson,  A Woman’s  Heart  the  Gateway  of  'Christ  to  the  Western 
World;  W.  H.  Mills,  The  Church  and  the  Land;  Edward  Mack,  The 
Heart  of  the  Bible;  Eugene  C.  Caldwell,  The  Grace  of  God:  a 
Book  Study  of  I Peter ; R.  C.  Morrow,  Mexico  Open  to  the  Gospel. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  October:  Norman  Angell,  American 
Neutrality  after  the  War;  Lady  Aberdeen,  The  Sorrows  of  Ireland; 
A.  F.  Pollard,  The  Death-Grapple  with  Prussian  Militarism;  Henri 
Davignon,  Belgium  in  England;  Duncan  B.  MacDonald,  Disruption 
of  Islam;  Thomas  B.  Goodell,  Greek  in  the  New  University;  Fred- 
erick E.  Pierce,  Bacon  against  Shakespeare. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Agosto : Giovanni  Pioli,  Marcel  Hebert ; Ivan 
Liabooka,  lLa  tradizione  bizantina  nell  ’antica  teologia  russa ; iRaffaele 
Corso,  Rosari  tibetani.  The  Same,  Settembre;  Qui  Quondam,  E. 
domani?  H.  Leopold,  Le  memorie  apostoliche  a Roma  e i recenti 
scavia  di  san  Sebastiano;  Calogero  Vitanza,  Satana  nella  dottrina 
della  redenzione ; Antonio  Rizutti,  Enrico  Pessina  e lo  spiritualismo 
nella  vita;  Giovanni  Costa,  Realismo  di  coltura  e idealismo  di  civilta. 
The  Same,  Ottobre : Mario  Puglisi,  Le  fonti  religiose  del  problema  del 
male ; Antonio  Anzilotti,  Volonta  di  credere  e di  sperare ; a.  g.  ; 
“Mazzini”  di  Gaetano  Salvemini;  Enrico  Drummond,  Diagnosis 
spirituale. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Septiembre-Octubre : Francisco  iMarJn- 
Sola,  La  inf alibilidad  de  la  Iglesia  y sus  relaciones  con  la  Revelacion, 
la  Fe  y la  Teologia;  J.  M.  G.  Grain,  El  concepto  subjectivista  del 
milagro ; J.  G.  Arintero,  Alteraciones  y reconstitucion  de  una  “per- 
sonalidid” ; A.  Colunga,  El  dia  liturgieo  en  la  historia  de  la  Iglesia ; 
Antonio  G.  Pelaez,  El  critero  etico  en  la  narracion  historica; 
Buenaventura  Pelegri,  La  orba  del  Obispo  de  Vich,  Ilmo,  dr.  D. 
Jose  Torras  y Bages. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Nijverdal,  October:  A. 
Noordtzij,  Een  Babylonisch  Scheppingsepos?  C.  Lindeboom,  Zahn’s 
Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament;  J.  Jansen,  Tertullianus  (II); 
J.  C.  Rullmann,  Kroniek.  The  Same,  November:  S.  Greijdanus, 
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